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PREFACE 

• f 

OF  THE 

fRENGH  TRANSLATOR. 


The  Title  of  this  work  will  perhaps 
give  fome  alarm  to  delicate  ears : the 
word  “ Solitude”  may  infpire  melancholy 
and  unfavourable  ideas  : it  is  however,  only 
neceflary  to  read  a few  pages  to  be  undeceived. 
The  author  is  not  one  of  thofe  extravagant 
Mifanthropes  who  would  compel  mankind, 
born  for  Society,  and  connected  with  it  by 
a variety  of  indiffoluble  ties,  to  retire  into  fo- 
refts,  to  inhabit  dens  and  caves,  and  to  live 
only  with  wild  beads ; he  is  a friend  to  hu- 
manity, a fenfible  and  virtuous  individual, 
an  honed  citizen,  honoured  by  the  edc^m  of 
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his  Prince,  who  endeavours  to  enlighten  the 
minds  of  his  fellow-creatures  upon  a fubjedt 
the  moft  interefting  to  them — the  attainment 
of  HAPPINESS. 

No  vvTiter  appears  more  completely  fatlf- 
fiedthat  Man  is  born  for  Society,  or  feemsto 
have  better  ftudied  all  the  focial  duties  of 
life,  than  M.  Zimmermann.  But  what  is 
Society  ? what  are  the  focial  duties,  of  life  ? 
Thefe  are  the  queftions  which  the  author  ex- 
amines. The  important  chara£l;ers  of  Father, 
Hufband,  Son,  and  Citizen,  impofe  on  man 
certain  indifpenfable  obligations  which  are 
ever  dear  to  the  virtuous  heart ; they  eftab- 
iifh  between  him,  his  country,  and  his  fa- 
mily, relations  too  neceflary  and  too  agree- 
able to  be  negledied.  It  is  not  however  in  tu- 
-luultuous  joys,  in  the  noify  pleafures  of  pub- 
lic entertainments,  in  blindly  following  the 
chimeras  of  ambition,  the  illufions  of  felf- 
lovc,  or  the  fpeculations  of  defire,  that  men 
mufi:  expedt  to  feel  the  charms  of  thofe  reci- 
procal ties  which  unite  them  to  Society  ; to 
perceive  the  dignity  of  thofe  duties  which 
nature  made  produd ivc  of  fo  many  pleafures  ; 

to 
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to  tafte  that  true  felicity  which  is  accompa- 
nied by  independence  and  content : a felicity 
fo  feldom  defired  only  becaufe  it  is  fo  little 
known,  but  which  every  man  may  find  with- 
in his  own  breaft. 

Alas  ! who  has  not  frequently  experienced 
the  necefiity  of  entering  into  that  facred  afy- 
lum  as  a refuge  from  the  misfortunes  of  life, 
or  as  a relief  from  the  fatigues  of  fatiated 
pleafures  ? Yes,  all  men,  from  the  fordid 
fchemer  who  daily  finks  under  the  weight  of 
his  labours,  to  the  proud  ftatefman  intoxicated 
by  the  incenfe  of  popular  applaufe,  experience 
the  defire  of  terminating  their  precarious  ca- 
reer ; every  bofom  feels  an  anxiety  for  repofe; 
every  mind  fondly  wiflies  to  fteal  from  the 
V ortex  of  a bufy  and  unquiet  life,  to  enj  oy  tran- 
quillity in  the  Solitude  of  retirement.  Under 
the  peaceful  fliades  of  Solitude  the  mind  of 
Man  regenerates,  and  his  faculties  acquire 
new  force  ; it  is  there  alone  that  the  happy 
can  enjoy  the  fulnefs  of  felicity,  or  the  mife- 
rable  forget  his  woe ; it  is  there  that  the 
bofom  of  fenfibility  experiences  its  moft  deli- 
cious emotions  ; it  is  there  that  creative  ge- 
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nius  frees  itfelf  from  the  thraldom  of  Society, 
and  darts  forth  the  warmeft  rays  of  imagina- 
tion : all  the  ideas  of  our  minds,  every  in- 
clination of  our  hearts,  lean  toward  this  de- 
fired  goal.  “ There  is  indeed,’*  fays  a fen- 
fible  Englhhman,  “ fcarcely  any  writer  who 
“ has  not  celebrated  the  happinefs  of  rural 
**  privacy,  and  delighted  himfelf  and  his 
“ readers  with  the  melody  of  birds,  the 

i 

“ whifper  of  groves,  and  the  murmur  of  ri- 
“ vulets  ; nor  any  man  eminent  for  extent 
“ of  capacity  or  greatnefs  of  exploits,  that 
“ has  not  left  behind  him  fome  memorial* 
“ of  lonely  wifdom  and  filent  dignity.” 

' The  part  of  the  work  to  which  I am  mod: 
attached  is  particularly  addrefled  to  the  atten- 

I 

tion  of  YOUT  H ; it  is  to  them  that  it  will  per- 
haps be  mod  ufeful,  and  I fondly  flatter  my- 
felf  that  to  their  minds  it  will  alfo  afford  the 
higheft  pleafure.  Young  myfelf,  and  fen- 
flble  of  the  truly  beautiful,  I felt  myfelf  led 
on  by  the  charms  of  a work  which  elevated 
my  mind,  warmed  my  imagination,  and 
touched  my  heart.  May  it  produce  the  fame 
eifedts  upon  my  young  countrymen  ! May  it, 

notwith- 
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notwlthftanding  the  weaknefs  of  this  tranfla- 
tion,  infpire  them  with  the  like  enthuhafm ! 
At  leaft  I may  venture  to  exclaim  in  the 
words  of  M.  ZiMMERMANN,  “ Dear  and 
“ virtuous  young  man,  into  whofe  hands  this 
“ book  perchance  may  fall,  receive  with  af- 
“ fedion  the  good  which  it  contains,  and 
“ rejed  all  that  is  cold  and  fpiritlefs ; all 
that  does  not  touch  and  penetrate  the  heart! 
“ But  if  you  thank  me  for  the  performance, 
“ if  you  blefs  me,  if  you  acknowledge  that 
“ I have  enlightened  your  mind,  correded 
“ your  manners,  and  tranquillized  your 
‘‘  heart,  I fhall  congratulate  myfelf  on  the 
fmcerity  of  my  intentions,  and  think  my 
“ labours  richly  rewarded.  If  the  perulal  of 
‘‘  it  lhall  fortify  your  inclination  for  a wife 
“ and  adive  Solitude,  juftify  your  averfion 
“ from  thofe  focieties  which  only  ferve  to 
“ dcftroy  time,  and  heighten  your  repug- 
“ nance  to  employ  vile  and  fhameful  means 
“ in  the  acqulfition  of  riches,  I fhall  aik  no 
“ other  benedidion  for  my  work,” 

It  will  perhaps  appear  furprifing  that,  en- 
tertaining fo  high  a veneration  for  the  wrlt- 
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ings  of  M.  ZiMMERMANN,  I could  periiut 
myfelf  with  profane  hand  to  retrench  the 
greater  part  of  his  work  : permit  me  there- 
fore to  difclofe  the  reafons  which  influenced 
my  condud:.  Four  large  volumes  on  the 
fubjed  of  Solitude  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
work  too  arduous  for  the  generality  of  French 
readers,  and  particularly  for  French  book- 
fellers  to  undertake  ; for  even  this  fhort 
eCTay,  without  the  recommendation  of  M.  Le 
Tourneur,  could  not  have  attained  the 
honour  of  the  prejs.  Befide,  although  the 
rays  of  genius  beam  throughout  the  work, 
and  the  firfl;  two  volumes,  which  principally 
treat  of  tnonajiic  Solitude^  contain  many  pro- 
found reflexions,  yet  they  are,  perhaps,  rather 
too  long  for  the  generality  of  readers,  and  are 
indeed  capable  of  difpleaflng  many,  whofe 
narrow  prejudices  might  be  fliocked  by 
the  liberal  fentiments  of  an  Author  who 
appeals  to  the  decifion  of  reason  alone 
upon  the  fubjed  of  certain  abufes  rendered 
facred  by  the  motives  from  which  they  pro- 
ceeded. Notwithftanding  this  however,  1 
could  not  determine  to  retrench  the  work 

before  1 had  confulted  ieveral  men  of  letters, 

\ 
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of  enlightened  underftandings,  and  in  high 
favour  with  the  Public  : No,  I never  could 
have  ventured,  on  my  own  judgment,  to 
have  pruned  any  part  of  a work  which  has 
acquired  the  univerfal  approbation  of  the 
German  Empire  and  obtained  the  fuifrages 
of  AN  Empress  celebrated  for  the  fuperior 
brilliancy  of  her  mind,  and  who  has  figni- 
fied  her  approbation  in  the  moft  flattering 
manner. 

On  the  26th  January  1785,  a Courier, 
difpatched  by  the  RuflTian  Envoy  at  Ham- 
burg, prefented  M.  Zimmermann  with  a 
fmall  cafleet  in  the  name  of  her  Majefty  the 
Emprefs  of  Ruflia.  The  cafket  contained  a 
ring  enriched  with  diamonds  of  an  extraor- 
dinary fize  and  luftre,  and  a gold  medal, 
bearing  on  one  fide  the  portrait  of  the  Era- 
prefs,  and  on  the  other  the  date  of  the  happy 
reformation  of  the  Ruffian  Empire.  This 
prefcnt  the  Emprefs  accompanied  with  a 
letter,  written  in  her  own  hand,  containing 

* The  Author  Is  already  infcrted  In  the  collcfUon  of 
Claffic  Authors  printed  at  Carhrhue, 


thefe 
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thefe  remarkable  words  : “ To  M.  Zim'meR- 
“ MANN,  Counfellor  of  State  and  Phyfician 
“ to  his  Britannic  Majefty,  to  thank  him  for 
the  excellent  precepts  he  has  given  to  man-^ 
“ kind  in  hIsTreatife  upon  Solitude.” 
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SOLITUDE 

CONSIDERED, 

with  respect  to 

ITS  INFLUENCE 

UPON 

THE  MIND  AND  THE  EIEART* 


CHAPTER  THE  FIRST^ 

INTRODUGTIONi 

IN  this  unquiet  and  tumultuous  fccne  of 
furrounded  by  the  reftraints  of  ceremony, 
the  urgencies  of  bufinefs,  the  fhackles  of  fo- 
ciety,  and  in  the  evening  of  my  days,  I feel 
no  delight  in  recolleding  pleafures  that  pals 
fo  tranfiently  away : my  foul  dwells  with  higher 
fatisfadlion  on  the  memory  of  thofe  happy  days 
of  my  youth,  when  Solitude  was  my  foie 
amufementj  when  I knew  no  place  more  a- 
greeable  than  the  fequeftered  cloifter  and  the 
filent  cell,  the  lonely  mountain  and  the  fub- 
limely  awful  grove  j nor  any  pleafure  more 
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lively  than  that  I experienced  in  converfing 
with  the  dead. 

I LOVE  to  recall  to  my  mind  the  cool  and 

filent  feenes  of  Solitude  j to  oppofe  them  to  the 

heat  and  buhle  of  the  world;  to  meditate  on 

ihofe  advantages  which  the  great  and  good  of 

every  age  have  acknowledged  they  poflefs, 

though  perhaps  too  feldom  experienced ; to  re- 

fieft  on  the  powerful  confolations  they  afford 

when  grief  corrodes  the  mind ; when  difeafe 

afflifts  the  body,  when  the  number  of  our 

years  bends  us  to  the  ground ; to  contemplate, 

in  fhort,  the  benign  influence  of  Solitude  upon 

all  the  troubles  of  the  heart,  ^ 

/ 

Solitude  is  that  ftate  in  which  the  foul 
freely  refigns  itfelf  to  its  own  reflexions.  The 
fage,  therefore,  who  banilhes  from  his  mind  all 
recolleXIon  of  external  objeXs,  and  retires  with- 
in himfelf.  Is  not  lefs  folitary  than  he  who  for- 
fakes  fociety  and  devotes  himfelf  entirely  to  the 
calm  enjoyments  of  a lonely  life, 

« 

The  mind  furrenders  itfelf  in  retirement  to 
the  unreftrained  enjoyment  of  its  own  ideas,  and 
adopts  without  limitation  or  reftraint  the  fentl- 
ments  which  the  tafbe,  the  temper,  the  inclination, 
and  the  genius  of  its  polfeATor  infpire. 
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Observe  the  fliepherds  of  thofe  extenfive 
deferts  ; one  chaunts  the  beauty  which  cap- 
tivates his  foul  i another  moulds  the  clay  into  a 
ruftic  vafej  the  furrouriding  charms  of  nature 
form  the  foie  delight  and  admiration  of  a 
third  j while  a -fourth  inveftigates  the  precepts 
of  the  moral  law,  or  contemplates  the  fublime 
truths  of  our  holy  religion.  If  they  were  re- 
fpeftlvely  to  meet  a lovely  fhepherdefs  be- 
neath the  Ihades  of  their  retirement,  feated  on 
the  borders  of  fome  gently -flowing  ftream,  the 
heart  of  each  might  perhaps  become  the  flave  of 
love ; but  deprived  of  all  that  is  dear  to  man,- 
and  doomed  to  talle  involuntary  Solitude,  the 
beft  refource  for  each  is  to  refign  himfelf  to  the 
didhates  of  his  inclination  j a refource  to  which 
every  well-difpofed  and  virtuous  mind  may  con- 
ftantly  refort  without  difmay  or  danger. 

Man  in  a Hate  of  peffedt  freedonn  poITefTei 
an  innate  right  to  follow  the  fuggeftions  of  his 
fancy:  fome  are  delighted  by  the  foft  melody  of 
the  nightingale,  while  others  liften  with  equal 
pleafure  to  the  hideous . flbriekings  of  the  owl. 
Some  there  are  to  whom  even  the  vifits  of 
friendfhip  are  difpleafing;  who,  to  avoid  the 
painful  intercoiirfe,  confine  themfelves  eternally 
at  home,  and  confume  their  hours  in  writing 
books  or  killing  flies. 
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The  poor  dejefted  heart  conftantly  attaches 
itfelf  to  fome  favourite  objedt,  as  far  at  leaft  as 
circumftancbs  and  fituation  will  permit,  from 
which  it  draws  its  confolation  and  fupport. 
Roaming  through  the  cloifters  of  the  Magdalene 
Convent  at  Hidelsheim,  I was  furprifed  to  oh- 
ferve  an  aviary  of  Canary  birds  in  the  cell  of  a 
Religieuse.  a Braban^on  gentleman,  fearful 
of  the  effedts  of  cold,  and  having  the  fame  aver- 
fion  from  women  that  certain  perfons  are  faid 
to  feel  from  mice,  lived  five-and  twenty  years 
at  Brussels  immured  within  his  houfe,  without 
any  other  amufement  than  that  of  colledting 
a magnificent  cabinet  of  paintings  and  pic- 
tures. 

I 

Under  the  confinement  even  of  the  dun- 
geon itfelf,  men,  deprived  for  ever  of  their 
liberty,  endeavour  to  beguile  the  Solitude  in 
which  they  are  forced  to  live,  by  devoting  their 
(thoughts,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  to  thofe  pur- 
fuits  which  afford  them  the  higheft  pleafure. 
The  Swifs  philofopher  Michael  Ducret 
meafured  the  heights  of  the  Alps  during  his 
confinement  in  the  prifon  of  Aarburg,  in  the 
canton  of  Berne  in  Swisserland  j and  while 
Baron  de  Trenck,  a prifoner  in  the  tower  of 
Magdeburg H,  was  every  moment  anxioufly 
employed  in  forming  projedls  to  effedt  his  efcape. 

General 
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General  Walrave,  the  companion  of  his 
captivity,  contentedly  palTed  his  time  in  the 
feeding  of  chickens. 

The  term  Solitude  does  not,  I conceive, 
always  import  a total  abfence  from  the  world. 
Sometimes  it  conveys  to  my  mind  the  idea  of 
dwelling  in  a convent,  or  a country  village; 
fometimes  I underftand  it  to  mean  the  library 
of  a man  of  learning ; and  fometimes  an  occa~ 
fional  retreat  from  the  tumults  of  adlive  life. 

Men  are  frequently  Solitary  without  - being 
alone;  for  to  conftitute  a ftate  of  Solitude,  it  is 
fufficient  if  the  mind  be  entirely  abforbed  by  thofe 
ideas  which  its  own  refliedlions  create. 

The  haughty  Baron,  proud  of  the  diftinc- 
tions  of  birth,  feels  himfelf  alone  in  every  fo- 
ciety  whofe  members  are  not  ennobled  by  an 
equal  number  of  titles  derived  through  a long 
line  of  hereditary  defcents.  A profound  rea- 
foner  i?,  in  general,  folitary  at  the  tables  of  the 
witty  and  the  gay.  I'he  mind,  even  amidll 
the  clamours  of  a popular  aflembly,  may  with- 
draw its  attention  from  the  furrounding  objedls, 
may  retire  as  cfFedlually  v/ithin  itfelf,  may  be- 
come as  folitary  as  a m.onk  in  his  monaftcry 
or  a hermit  in  his  cell.  In  fliorr.  Solitude  may 
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be  as  eafily  attained  amidft  the  gayeft  circles  of 
the  moft  brilliant  city,  as  in  the  uninterrupted 
filence  of  a poor,  deferted  village  j at  London 
and  at  Paris,  as  well  as  on  the  plains  of 
Thebais  or  in  the  deferts  of  Nitria. 

A TREATISE,  therefore,  upon  the  real  advan- 
tages of  Solitude,  appeared  to  me  a proper 
means  to  facilitate  the  acquifition  qf  happi- 
nefs.  The  fewer  external  refources  men  pof- 
fefs,  the  greater  efforts  they  make  to  difcover 
in  themfelves  the  power  of  being  happy  j and 
the  more  they  are’  enabled  to  part  without  re- 
gret from  their  conneflions  with  each  other, 
the  nearer  they  moll;  certainly  approach  to  true 
felicity.  The  pleafures  of  the  world  are  cer- 
tainly beneath  the  attention  with  which  they  are 
purfued  j but  it  is  equally  true,  that,  upon  a 
ferious  examination,  all  thofe  Latholic  notions, 
once  fo  celebrated,  of  a total  feclufion  from  the 
world  and  its  concerns,  appear  altogether  im- 
pradlirable  and  abfurd.  To  render  the  mind  in- 
dependent of  human  affiftances,  and  teach  it  tq 
tely  entirely  upon  the  flrength  of  its  own  pow- 
ers, is,  1 acknowledge,  a noble  atchievement  j 
but  it  is  certainly  equally  meritorious  to  learn 
the  art  of  living  happily  in  fociety,  and  of  ren- 
dering ourfelves  ufcful  and  agreeable  to  the  reft 
qf  mankind, 
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While,  therefore,  I defcribe  the  allurements 
Solitude,  I fliall  endeavour  to  warn  my 
readers  .againfl;  thofe  dangerous  and  extravagant 
notions  into  which  fome  of  its  difciples  have 
been  betrayed  i notions  equally,  repugnant  to 
the  voice  of  reafon  and  the  precepts  of  our  divine 
religion.. 

Happily  to  avoid  all  the  dangers  by  which 
my  fubjeft  is  furrounded,  to  facrifice  nothing  to 
prejudice,  to  advance  nothing  in  violation  of 
truth,  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  peace- 
ful difciples  of  reafon  and  philofophy,  will  be 
my  anxious  endeavour  j arid  if  afflidtion  fhall 
derive  a ray  of  confolation  from  my  labours  j if 
Melancholy,  in  forgetting  the  horrors  of  its  fitu- 
ation,  fhall  raife  its  dcjedled  head  to  blefs  me ; 
if  I fhall  be  able  to  convince  the  innocent  vota- 
ries of  rural  retirement  that  the  fprings  of  plea- 
fure  foon  dry  up  in  the  heat  of  the  metropolis; 
that  the  heart  remains  cold  and  fenfelcfs  in  the 
midfl  of  all  its  noify  and  fadlitious  joys  : if  they 
fhail  learn  to  feel  the  fuperior  pleafures  of  a 
country  life,  become  fenfible  of  the  Variety  of 
refources  they  afford  againfl  idlenefs  and  vexa- 
tion; what  purity  of  fentiment,  what  peaceful 
thoughts,  what  unfading  happinefs  the  view  of 
verdant  meads,  the  fight  of  numerous  flocks  and 
herds  (Quitting  the  fertile  meadows  on  the  clofe 
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of  day,  inftil  into  the  mind  j with  what  inejffh-, 
ble  delight  the  fublime  beauty  of  a wild  romanr 
tic  country,  intcrfpcrfed  with  diifant  cottages, 
and  occupied  by  freedom  and  content,  ravilhes 
the  foul  j how  mqch  more  readily,  in  fhort,  we 
forget  all  the  pains  and  troubles  of  a wounded 
heart  on  the  borders  of  a gentle  ftream,  than 
amidft  the  concourfe  of  deceitful  joys  fo  fatally 
followed  in  the  courts  of  princes;  my  talk  will 
be  accomplilhed,  and  all  my  wifhes  amply 
gratified ! ' 
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CHAPTER  THE  SECOND. 


THE  GENERAL  ADVANTAGES  OF  SOLITUDE, 

SOLITUDE  engages  the  affe6tions  of  men, 
whenever  it  holds  up  a pi61;ure  of  tranquil- 
lity to  their  views.  The  doleful  and  monotonous 
found  of  the  clock  of  a fequeftered  monaftery, 
the  filence  of  nature  in  a ftill  night,  the  pure 
air  on  the  fummit  of  a high  mountain,  the  thick 
darknefs  of  an  ancient  foreft,  the  fight  of  a tem- 
ple fallen  into  ruins,  infpire  the  foul  with  a foft 
melancholy,  and  baniili  all  recolledliort  of  the 
vvorld  and  its  concerns.  But  the  man  who 
cannot  hold  a friendly  correfpondence  with  his 
own  heart,  who  derives  no  comfort  from  the 
refledions  of  his  mind,  who  dreads  the  idea  of 
meditation,  and  is  fearful  of  pafling  a fingle 
moment  with  himfelf,  looks  with  an  equal  eye 
on  Solitude  and  on  death.  He  endeavours  to 
enjoy  all  the  voluptuoufnefj  which  the  world 
affords;  drains  the  pernicious  cup  of  pleafuie 
to  its  dregs  ; and  until  the  dreadful  moment  ap- 
jiroaches  when  he  beholds  his  nerves  Ihattered, 
and  all  the  powers  of  his  foul  defbroyed,  he  has 
not  courage  to  make  the  delayed  confellio.n, 
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/ am  iired  cf  the  world  and  all  its  idle  follies^ 
and  now  prefer  the  mournful  fhade  of  the  cyprefs 
to  the  intoxication  ofitsnoify  pleajures  and  tumuU 
tuous joys” 

The  dangers  to  which  a life  of  Solitude  is 
expofed,  for  even  in  Solitude  many  real  dangers 
cxift,  afford  no  fubftantial  argument  againft  itj 
as  by  a judicious  employment  of  the  hours  of 
activity  arid  repofe,  and  a proper  vigilance 
upon  the  defires  of  the  hearty  they  may  be 
eafily  eluded.  Ihe  adventurous  navigator, 
when  acquainted  with  the  fignal  of  approach- 
ing dangers,  and  the  fituation  of  thofe  rocks 
and  flioals  which  threaten  his  fafety,  no  longer 
fears  the  perils  to  which  he  was  before  expofed. 
Still  lefs  are  the  advantages  of  Solitude  difproved 
by  the  complaints  of  thofe  who,  feeling  a con-^ 
tinual  defire  to  efcape  from  thcmfelves,  relifh  no 
pleafures  but  thofe  which  the  world  affords  j to 
whom,  retirement  and  tranquillity  appear  vapid 
and  fatiguing ; and  ‘v/ho,  unconfcious  of  any 
higher  delight  than  that  of  paying  or  receiving 
vifits,  have  of  courfe  no  idea  of  the  charms  of 
Solitude. 

It  is,  therefore,  only  to  thofe  diftinguifhed 
beings  who  can  refort  to  their  own  bofoms  for 
an  antidote  againft  difquiet,  who  are  fearlefs 
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of  the  numerous  facrifices  which  virtue  may- 
demand,  whofe  fouls  are  endowed  with  fufficient 
energy  to  drive  away  the  dread  of  being  alone> 
pind  whofe  hearts  are  fufceptible  of  the  pure 
and  tranquil  delights  of  domeftic  felicity,  that 
I pretend  to  recommend  the  advantages  of  Soli-  ' 
TUDE.  The  miferable  being  in  whofe  bofom  the 
corruptions  of  the  world  have  already  deftroyed 
thefe  precious  gifts  of  nature  j who  knows  no  other 
pleafure,  is  fenfible  to  no  other  happinefs  than 
what  cards  or  the  luxury  of  a richly-furnifhed 
table  afford  j who  difdains  all  exercife  of  the 
underflanding,  thinks  all  delicacy  of  fentiment 
unnatural,  and,  by  a brutality  almoft  incon- 
ceivable, laughs  at  the  facrcd  name  of  fenfibi- 
lity ; muft  be  loft  to  virtue,  and  utterly  inca- 
pable of  pleafure  from  any  operations  of  his  own 
pnind. 

Philosophers  and  minifters  of  the  gofpel, 
U they  were  entirely  to  deprive  themfelves  of 
the  pleafures  of  fociety,  and  to  fliun  with  rigid 
feverity  the  honeft  comforts  and  rational  amufe- 
ments  of  life,  would  without  doubt  cffentially 
injure  the  iritercfts  of  wifdom  and  virtue  j but 
there  are  not,  at  prefent,  many  preceptors  who 
carry  their  doflrincs  to  this  extent : on  the  con- 
trary, there  exifts  a multitude,  both  in  the 
country  and  the  town,  to  whom  Solitude  would 

be 
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be  infupportable,  who  fliamefully  devote  their 
time  to  noify  diflipations  and  tumultuous  plea- 
Jures  altogether  inconfiftent  with  their  charafters 
and  fundtions.  The  celebrated  ^ra  is  paffed 
when  a life  of  retirement  and  contemplation  was 
alone  efteemed,  and  when  the  approaches  to 
heaven  were  meafured  in  proportion  as  the  mind 
receded  from  its  attachments  to  the  world. 

After  having  examined  ' the  influence  of 
Solitude  upon  the  general  habits  of  life,  and 
upon  thofe  ordinary  pleafjres  which  are  purfued 
with  fuch  unceafing  avidity,  I fhall  fhew,  in  the 
firfl;  divifion  of  this  Chapter,  that  it  enables  man 
to  live  independent  and  alone ; that  there  is  no 
misfortune  it  cannot  alleviate,  no  lorrow  that  it 
will  not  fofter.  i that  it  adds  dignity  to  his  cha- 
rafter,  and  gives  frefh  vigour  to  the  powers  of 
his  mind ; that  he  cannot  in  any  other  fituation 
acquire  fo  perfea;  a knowledge  of  himfelf  j that 
it  enlarges  the  Iphere  of  attention,  and  ripens 
the  feeds  of  judgement : in  fliort,  that  it  is  from 
the  influence  of  Solitude  a'one  that  man  can 
hope  for  the  fruition  of  unbroken  pleafures  and 
never  fading  felicity. 

The  enjoyments  of  aflive  life  may  be  ren- 
dered per^edly  confiftent  with  all  the  advantages 

of  Solitude  j and  we  fliall  foon  difeover  upon 

what 
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what  foundations  the  opinions  of  thofe  philofo- 
phers  are  built,  who  maintain  that  the  tumults 
of  the  world,  and  the  dilTipations  of  its  votaries, 
are  incompatible  with  the  calm  exercile  of 
reafon,  the  decifions  of  a fober  judgement,  the 
invcftigation  of  truth,  and  the  ftudy  of  the 
human  heart. 

The  legion  of  fantaftic  falhions  to  which  a 
man  of  pleafure  is  obliged  to  facrifice  his  time, 
impairs  the  rational  faculties  of  his  mind,  and 
deftroys  the  native  energies  of  his  foul.  Forced 
continually  to  lend  himfelf  to  the  performance 
of  a thoufand  little  triflings,  a thoufand  mean 
abfurdities,  he  ‘becomes  by  habit  frivolous  and 
abfurd.  The  face  of  things  no  longer  wears  its 
true  and  genuine  afpedt ; and  his  depraved  tafte 
Jofes  all  relifli  for  rational  entertainment  or  fub- 
ftantial  pleafure.  The  infatuation  feizes  on  his 
brain,  and  his  corrupted  heart  teems  with  idle 
fancies  and  vain  imaginations.  Thefe  illufions 
however,  through  which  the  plainefl:  objedt 
comes  diftorted  to  his  view,  might  eafily  be 
difpelled.  Accuftomed  to  a lonely  life,  and 
left  to  refledt  in  calmnefs  and  fobriety,  during 
the  filence  of  the  Solitary  hour,  upon  the  falfe 
joys  and  deceitful  pleafures  which  the  parade  of 
vifiting  and  the  glare  of  public  entertainments 
offer  to  our  view,  he  ^would  foon  perceive  and 

candidlv 
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candidly  acknowledge  their  nothingnefs  and 
infipidity:  he  would  foon  behold  the  pleafures 
of  the  world  in  their  true  colours,  and  feel 
that  he  had  blindly  wandered  in  purfuit  of 
phantoms^  whichj  though  bodies  in  appearance, 
are  mere  fhadows  in  reality. 

The  inevitable  confequences  of  this  ardent 
purfuit  of  entertainments  and  diverfions  are  lan- 
guor and  dilTatisfaftion.  He  who  has  drained 
the  cup  of  pleafure  to  its  laft  drop ; who  is 
obliged  to  confefs  that  his  hopes  are  fied,  and 
that  the  world  no  longer  contains  an  objefl  wor- 
thy of  his  purfuit ; who  feels  difappointment 
and  difgufi;  mingled  with  all  his  enjoyments; 
W'ho  fcems  aftonifhed  at  his  own  infenfibility ; 
who  no  longer  pofiefles  the  magic  of  the  enchan- 
trefs  Imagination  to  gild  and  decorate  the 
fcene;  calls  in  vain  to  his  aflidance  the  daugh- 
ters of  Senfuallty ; their  careffes  can  no  longer 
charm  his  dark  and  melancholy  mind;  the  fofc 
and  fyren  fong  of  Luxury  no  longer  can  difpel 
the  cloud  of  difcontent  which  hovers  round  his 
head. 

Behold  yon  weak  old  man,  his  mind  ener- 
vated, and  his  conditution  gone,  running  after 
pleafures  that  he  no  more  mud  tafte.  The  airs 
of  gaiety  which  he  affects  render  him  ridiculous. 

His 
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His  attempts  to  fliine  expofe  him  to  derifion. 
His  endeavours  to  difplay  the  wit  and  eloquence 
of  youth,  betray  him  into  the  garrulity  of  old 
age.  His  converfation,  filled  with  repetitions 
and  fatiguing  narrative,  creates  difguft,  and 
only  forces  the  fmile  of  pity  from  the  lips  of  his 
youthful  rivals.  To  the  eye  of  Wifdom  however, 
who  faw  him  through  all  the  former  periods  of 
his  life  fparkling  in  the  circles  of  folly,  and 
rioting  in  the  noify  rendezvous  of  extrava- 
gance and  vice,  his  charadler  always  appeared 
the  fame. 

« 

The  wife  man,  in  the  midfl  of  the  mod  tu- 
multuous pleafures,  frequently  retires  within 
himfelf,  and  filently  compares  what  he  might  do 
with  what  he  is  doing.  Surrounded  even  by  the 
cxcefTes  of  intoxication,  he  aflbeiates  only  with 
thofe  warm  and  generous  fouls,  whofe  highly- 
elevated  minds  are  drawn  towards  each  other  by 
wifhes  the  mod  virtuous  and  fentiments  the 
mod  fublime.  The  filence  of  Solitude  has  more 
than  once  given  birth  to  enterprizes  of  the 
greated  importance  and  utility ; and  fome  of 
the  mod  celebrated  adtions  of  mankind  were 
perhaps  fird  infpired  among  the  founds  of  mu- 
fic,  or  conceived  in  the  mazes  of  the  dance. 
Senfible  and  elevated  minds  never  commune 
more  clofely  with  themfelves  than  in  thofe  places 

of 
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of  public  refort  in  which  the  low  and  vulgaf> 
abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  fafhion  and  the 
illufions  of  fenfuality,  become  incapable  of  re- 
flexion, and  blindly  fuffer  themfelves  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  torrent  of  folly  and  diftrac- 
tion. 

Vacant  fouls  al*e  always  burthenfome  to 
their  pofTelTors;  and  it  is  weight  of  this 
burden  that  impels  them  incelTantly  in  the  pur- 
fuiis  of  dilTipation  for  relief.  The  irrefiftible 
inclination  by  which  they  are  Carried  continually 
abroad,  the  anxiety  with  which  they  fearch  for 
Ibciety,  the  trifles  on  which  from  day  to  day 
they  fpcnd  their  time,  announce  the  emptinels 
of  their  minds  and  the  frivolous  affeXion  of 
their  hearts.  Poflefling  no  refources  within 
themfelves,  they  are  forced  to  rove  abroad,  and 
fallen  upon  every  objeX  that  prefents  itfelf  to 
their  view,  until  they  find  the  wifhed-for  haf- 
bour  to  proteX  them  againft  the  attacks  of  dif- 
content,  and  prevent  them  from  refleXing  on 
their  ignoble  condition. 

The  enjoyments  of  fenfe,  therefore,  are  thtis 
indefatigably  followed  only  as  a mean  of  efcap- 
ing  from  themfelves.  They  feize  with  avidity 
upon  every  objeX  that  promifcs  to  occupy  the 
prefent  hour  agreeably,  and  provide  entertain- 
ment 
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merit  for  the  day  that  is  pafTmg  over  their  heads : 
this  muft  ever  be  fome  external  objedt,  fome 
new  phantom,  fomething  that  fliall  prevent 
them  from  remaining  with  themfelves.  The 
man  whofe  mind  is  fufficlently  fertile  to  invent 
hour  after  hour  new  fchemes  of  pleafure,  to 
open  day  after  day  frefli  fources  of  amuiement 
for  the  lazy  and  luxurious,  is  a valuable  com- 
panion indeed  j he  is  their  beft,  their  only 
friend  : not  that  they  are  deftitute  of  thofe  abili- 
ties which  might  prevent  this  facrifice  of  time 
and  procure  them  relief,  but  having  been  con- 
tinually led  from  objedt  to  objedl  in  the  purfuit 
of  pleafure,  the  alTiftance  of  others  has  habitu- 
ally become  the  firft  want  and  greateft  defire  of 
their  lives  : they  have  infenfibly  loft  the  power 
of  afling  from  themfelves,  and  depend  for  every- 
thing on  thofe  about  them,  without  being  able 
to  direft  or  determine  the  impreflions  they  ought 
to  receive.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  rich, 
who  are  feldom  acquainted  with  any  other  plea- 
fures  than  thofe  of  fenfe,  are,  in  general,  the  moft 
miferable  of  men. 

The  nobility  and  courtiers  of  France  think 
their  enjoyments  appear  vain  and  ridiculous  only 
to  thofe  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  par- 
taking ill  them:  but  I am  of  a different  opi- 
nion. Returning  one  Sunday  from  Trianon 

C to 
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to  Versailles,  I perceived  at  a diftance  a 
number  of  people  aflembled  upon  the  terrace  of 
the  caftlej  and  on  a nearer  approach  I beheld 
Louis  THE  Fifteenth  furrounded  by  his  court 
at  the  windows  of  the  palace.  A man  very 
richly  dreffed,  with  a large  'pair  of  branching 
antlers  faftened  on  his  head,  whom  they  called 
THE  STAG,  was  purfucd  by  about  a dozen  others 
who  compofed  the  pack.  The  purfued  and  the 
purfuers  leaped  into  the  great  canal,  fcrambled 
out  again,  and  ran  about  to  all  parts^  while  the 
air  refounded  with  the  acclamations  of  clapping 
of  hands,  to  encourage  the  continuance  of  the 
fport.  What  can  all  this  mean  ?”  faid  I to  a 
Frenchman  who  flood  near  me,  Sir,”  he  re- 
plied with  a very  ferious  countenance,  “ it  is 
“ for  the  entertainment  of  the  court.” 

The  moft  obfcure  and  indigent  conditions  are 
certainly  happier  than  thefe  fovereigns  of  the 
world,  and  their  flavifh  retinue,  when . reduced 
to  the  neceflity  of  adopting  fuch  mean  and  ab- 
jed  modes  of  entertainment. 

I 

The  courtier,  when  he  appears  at  a levee, 
outwardly  affedls  the  face  of  joy,  while  his  heart 
is  inwardly  a prey  to  the  mofl  excruciating  for- 
rows  ; and  fpeaks  with  the  livelieft  intcreft.of  tranf- 
aftions  in  which  he  has  no  concern  but  perhaps  it 
. is 
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is  neceiTary  to  his  confequence  that  he  fliould  raife 
falfe  appearances  to  the  minds  of  his^vifitors,  who 
on  their  fide  impofe  equally  on  him  in  return. 
The  fuccefs,  alas ! of  all  his  fchemes  affords  him 
no  other  pleafure  than  to  fee  his  apartments 
crowded  with  company,  whofe  only  merit  and 
recommendation  in  his  eyes  is  a ftring  of  heredita- 
ry titles,  *of  perhaps  no  very  remote  antiquity  or 
honourable  origin. 


On  this  privation  of  the  light  of  human  reafon 
do  the  felicities  of  a worldly  life  moft  frequently 
depend.  From  this  dark  fource  fpring  the  inor- 
dinate pride  of  the  imperious  noble,  and  the  no 
lefs  unbounded  ambition  of  the  fimple  mechanic. 
Hence  arife  the  difdain  of  fome,  the  haughtinefs 
of  others,  and  the  folly  of  all. 

To  men  of  diffipated  minds,  who  dread  the 
painful  intriifion  of  rational  fentiment,  thefe  nu- 
merous and  noify  places  of  public  refort  appear 
like  temples  dedicated  to  their  idol.  Pleasure. 
He  who  feeks  happinefs  on  the  couch  of  indo- 
lence j who  expends  all  the  a6tivity  of  his  mind, 
all  the  energies  of  his  heart,  upon  trifling  ob- 
jcftsj  who  fuffers  vain  and  frivolous  purfuits  to 
abforb  his  time,  to  engage  his  attention,  to  lock  up 
all  the  fundtions  of  his  foul,  cannot  patiently  en- 
dure the  idea  of  being  for  one  moment  by  himfelf. 

C 2 Direful 
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Direful  condition  ! Is  there  then  no  occupation 
whatfoever,  no  ufeful  employment,  no  rational 
recreation  fufficiently  high  and  dignified  for  fueh 
a charadler  ? Is  he  reduced  to  the  melancholy 
condition  of  not  being  able  to  perform  one  good 
and  virtuous  aftion  during  the  intervals  of  fuf- 
pended  pleafure  ? Can  he  render  no  fervices  to 
friendfhip,  to  his  country,  to  himfelf?  Are 
there  no  poor  and  miferable  beings,  to  whofe 
bofoms  he  might  afford  a charitable  comfort  and 
relief?  Is  it,  in  fhort,  impoffible  for  fuch  a 
charadter  to  become,  in  any  way,  more  wife  or 
virtuous  than  he  was  before  ? 

The  powers  of  the  human  foul  are  more  ex- 
tenfive  than  they  are  in  general  imagined  to  be  ; 
and  he  who,  urged  by  inclination,  or  compelled 
by  neceffity,  mofl  frequently  exerts  them,  will 
foon  find  that  the  higheft  felicities  of  which 
our  nature  is  capable,  refide  entirely  within  our- 
felves.  The  wants  of  life  are,  for  the  greater 
part,  merely  artificial ; and  although  fenfual  ob- 
j edls  mofl  efficacioufly  contribute  to  our  pleafure 
and  content,  it  is  not  becaufe  the  enjoyment  of 
them  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  but  becaufe  they 
have  been  rendered  defirable  by  habit.  The 
gratifications  they  afford  eafily  perfuade  us,  that 
the  poffeffion  of  them  is  effential  to  happinefs ; 
but  if  we  had  fortitude  to  refill  their  charms,  and 
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courage  to  look  within  our  own  bofoms  for  that 
felicity  which  we  fo  anxioufly  hope  to  derive 
from  others,  we  fliould  frequently  find  a much 
greater  variety  of  refources  there  than  all  the  ob- 
jefls  of  fenfe  are  capable  of  affording. 

Men  of  fuperficial  minds  may  indeed  derive 
fome  amufement  from  affemblies,  to  which  the 
company  in  general  refort  merely  to  fee  and  to  he 
feen : but  how  many  women  of  fafhion  expire  in 
fuch  affemblies  under  all  the  mortification  of 
difappointed  vanity  ! How  many  • negledied  wits 
fullenly  retire  into  fome  obfcure  corner  of  the 
room!  The  mind,  on  entering  the  circles  of 
the  great  and  gay,  is  apt  to  flatter  itfelf  too  high- 
ly with  hopes  of  applaufe  j to  expe6t  with  too 
much  anxiety  the  promifed  pleafure.  Wit, 
coquetry,  fenfuality,  it  is  true,  are,  at  thefe 
meetings,  frequently  exercifed  with  confiderable 
fuccefs.  Every  candidate  difplays  his  talents  to 
the  befl  advantage ; and  thofe  who  are  the  leaft 
informed  frequently  gain  the  reputation  of 
fhining  charadlers.  Am idfl  thefe  feenes*  however, 
the  eye  may  occafionally  be  gratified  by  the  fight 
of  objedls  really  agreeable  j the  ear  may  liften  to 
obfervations  truly  flattering.  Lively  thoughts 
and  fenfible  remarks  now  and  then  prevail. 
Charaflers  equally  amiable  and  interefling  oc- 
cafionally mix  among  the  group.  Wc  may 
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form  acquaintance  with  men  of  diftinguiflied 
merit,  whom  we  flioiild  not  otherwife  have  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing ; and  meet  with 
women  of  eftimable  qualities  and  irreproachable 
conduft,  whofe  refined  converfation  ravifiies  the 
mind  with  the  fame  delight  that  their  exquifite 
beauty  captivates  the  heart. 

But  by  what  a number  of  painful  fenfations 
mull  the,  chance  of  receiving  thefe  pleafures  be 
purchafed.  Thofe  who  are  reftrained  either  by 
filent  forrow,  a fecret  difcontent,  or  a rational 
difpofition  from  mixing  in  the  common  diflipa- 
tions  of  life,  cannot  fee  without  a figh  the  gay 
conceit,  the  airy  confidence,  the  blind  arro- 
gance, and  the  bold  loquacity,  with  which  thefe 
votaries  of  worldy  pleafures  proclaim  a felicity, 
that  leads  them,  almoft  inevitably,  to  their  ruin. 
It  is,  indeed,  irrefiftibly  laughable  to  obferve 
the  exceflive  joy  of  fo  many  men  in  place^  the 
abfurd  airs  of  fo  many  old  dowagers,  the  pre- 
fumptuous  and  ridiculous  fopperies  of  fo  many 
hoary-headed  children ; but  who,  alas  j is  tlicre, 
that  will  not  grow  tired  even  of  the  pleafantefl: 
comedy,  by  feeing  it  too  frequently  ? He,  there- 
fore, who  has  often  been  an  eye-witnefs  of  thefe 
fcenes,  who  has  often  yawned  with  fatigue  in 
thefe  temples  of  pleafure,  and  is  convinced  that 
they  exhibit  rather  the  illufion  and  appearance  than 
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the  fubftance  and  reality  of  pleafure,  becomes  de- 
jected in  the  midft  of  all  their  joys,  and  haftily  re- 
tires to  domeftic  privacy,  to  tafte  of  pleafures  in 
which  there  is  no  deceit ; pleafures  which  leave  nei- 
ther difquietude  nor  diffatisfaCtion  behind  them. 

. An  invitation  to  the  board  of  Luxury,  where 
Disease  with  leaden  fceptre  is  known  to  prefide, 
where  painful  truths  are  blurted  in  the  ears  of 
thofe  who  hoped  they  were  concealed,  where  re- 
proach and  calumny  fall  without  difcrimination 
on  the  belt  and  worft  of  characters,  is,  in  the 
eftimation  of  the  world,  conceived  to  confer  the 
higheft  honour,  and  the  greatefh  pleafure.  But 
he  who  feels  the  divine  energies  of  the  foul, 
turns  with  abhorrence  from  focieties  which  tend 
to  diminilh  or  impair  their  operations.  To  him 
the  fimpleft  fare  with  freedom  and  content,  in 
the  bofoms  of  an  affeCtionate  family,  is  ten  thou- 
fand  times  more  agreeable  than  the  rarefl:  dainty 
and  the  richcft  wine  with  a fociety  where  form 
impofes  a filent  attention  to  the  loquacity  of 
fome  vain  wit,  whofe  lips  utter  nothing  but  fa- 
tiguing  nonfenfe, 

TauEfocial  pleafure  is  founded  on  unlimited 
confidence,  congeniality  of  fentiment,  and 
mutual  ffteem.  The  fpiritlefs  and  crowded  fo- 
cieties of  the  world,  where  a round  of  low  and 
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little  pleafures  fills  the  hour  of  entertainment, 
and  the  higheft  gratification  is  to  difplay  a pomp, 
of  drefs  and  levity  of  behaviour,  may  perhaps 
afford  a glimpfe  of  joy  to  light  and  thoughtlefs 
minds,  eagerly  impatient  to  remove  the  weight 
which  every  vacant  hour  accumulates.  But  men 
of  reafon  and  refledlion,  inftead  of  fenfible  con- 
verfation  or  rational  amufement,  find  only  a 
dull  unvaried  jargon,  a tirefome  round  of  com- 
pliments, and  turn  with  averfion  from  thefe  tem- 
ples of  delight,  or  refort  to  them  with  coldncfs, 
diffatisfadlion,  and  difgufl. 

How  tirefome  do  all  the  pleafures  of  the  world 
appear,  when  compared  with  the  happinefs  of  a 
faithful,  tender,  and  enlightened  friendfiiip  ! 
How  joyfully  do  we  fhake  off  the  fhackles  of  fo- 
ciety  for  that  high  and  intimate  conneilion  of  the 
foul,  where  our  inclinations  are  free,  our  feel- 
ings genuine,  our  'fentiment  unbiaffed ; where 
a mutual  confidence  of  thoughts  and  aftions,  of 
pleafures  and  of  pains  uninterruptedly  prevails  j 
where  the  heart  is  led  by  Joy  along  the  path  of 
Virtue,  and  the  mind  conduced  by  Happinefs 
into  the  bowers  of  Truth;  where  every  thought 
is  anticipated  before  it  efcapes  from  the  lips ; 
where  advice,  confolation,  fuccour,  are  recipro- 
cally given  and  received  in  all  the  accidents  and 
misfortunes  of  life.  The  foul^  thus  animated  by 
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the  charm  of  friendfhip,  fprings  from  its 
floth,  and  views  the  irradiating  beams  of 
Hope  breaking  on  its  repofe.  Cafting  a re- 
trofpedfive  eye  on  the  time  that  has  pafled,  the 
happy  pair  mutually  exclaim  with  the  tendered 
emotions,  Oh  ! what  pleafurcs  have  we  not 

already  experienced,  what  joys  have  we  not 

“ already  felt  1”  If  the  tear  of  affliction  deal 

* 

down  the  cheek  of  the  one,  the  other,  with  af- 
fection, wipes  it  tenderly  away.  The  deeped 
forrows  of  the  one  are  felt  with  equal  poignancy 
by  the  other  ; but  what  forrow  can  refid  the  pon- 
folation  which  flows  from  an  intercourfe  of  hearts 
fo  tenderly,  fo  intimately,  fo  clofely,  united. 
Day  after  day  they  communicate  to  each  other 
all  that  they  have  feen,  all  that  they  have  heard, 
all  that  they  feel,  and  every  thing  they  know. 
Time  flies  before  them  on  his  fwifted  pinions. 
The  ear  is  never  tired  of  the  gratification  of  liden- 
ing  to  each  other’s  converfation.  The  only  mif- 
fortune  of  which  they  have  any  fear,  is  the  great- 
ed  they  can  poffibly  experience,  the  misfortune 
of  being  feparated  by  occafional  abfence  or  by 
death. 

Possessed  of  fuch  refined  felicity,  it  mud  not 
be  attributed  to  auderity  of  character,  or  incivility 
of  manners,  but  to  a venial  error  of  imagination, 
if  the  intercourfes  of  ordinary  minds  no  longer 
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charm  us  j if  we  become  infenfible  to  their  in- 
difference, and  carelefs  of  their  averfion ; if  in 
confequence  of  the  fuperiority  of  our  joys  we  no 
longer  mix  in  the  noify  pleafures  of  the  world, 
and  fhun  alL  fociety  which  has  numbers  only  for 
its  recommendation. 

« 

But  the  lot  of  human  blifs  is  tranfitory.  Often- 
times, alas  ! while  we  think  our  happinefs  cer- 
tain and  fecure,  an  unforefeen  and  fudden  blow 
ftrikes,  even  in  our  very  arms,  the  objedl  of  our 
delight.  Pleafure  then  appears  to  be  for  ever 
extinguifhed  ; the  furrounding  objedls  feem  de- 
fert  and  forlorn  j and  every  thing  we  behold  ex- 
cites emotions  of  terror  and  difmay.  The  arms 
of  fondnefs  are  in  vain  extended  to  embrace  the 
friend  that  is  no  more ; in  vain  the  voice  of  ten- 
dernefs  articulates  the  beloved  name.  The  ftep, 
the  well  known  ftep,  feems  fuddenly  to  flrike  up- 
on our  liftening  ear  j but  refledlion  interpofes, 
and  the  fancied  founds  are  heard  no  more  ; all  is 
hulhed,  ftill,  and  lifelefs  : the  very  fenfe  of  our 
exiftence  is  almoft  dead,  A dreary  folitude 
appears  around  us  ; and  every  perception  of  the 
mind  is  loft  in  the  benumbing  forrows  of  the 
' hearts  The  fpirits  wearied  and  dejected,  we 
think  affedtion  is  no  more,  and  imagine  that  we 
are  no  longer  capable  of  loving,  or  of  being  be- 
loved J and  to  a heait  that  Jias  once  tafted  the 
^ fympathies 
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fympathies  of  love,  life  without  affeftion  is 
worfe  than  death.  The  unfortunate  being  who 
is  thus  affefted,  inclines  therefore  to  live  in  Soli- 
tude, and  die  alone.  A tranfition  fo  fudden, 
from  the  higheft  happinefs  to  the  deepeft  mifery, 
overpowers  the  mind  j no  kind  friend  appears  to 
affuage  his  fufferings,  nor  feems  inclined  to  af- 
ford him  confolation,  or  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  his  diftrefs : and  indeed  true  it  is,  that 
the  pangs  which  fuch  a lofs  infli£l  cannot  be  con^ 
ceived  unlefs  they  have  been  felt. 

r 

Solitude  under  fuch  circumftances  enjoys  its 
higheft  triumph : it  is  here  that  all  its  advan- 
tages may  be  fully  experienced  j for  when  wifely 
applied,  it  will  give  immediate  eafe  to  the  moft 
rancorous  wound  that  forrow  ever  made,  and,  in 
the  end,  effect  a cure. 

The  wounds  of  afflidtion  however  admit  only 
of  a flow  and  gradual  remedy.  The  art  of  living 
alone  requires  a long  initiation,  is  fubjedt  to  a 
variety  of  accidents,  and  depends  materially 
upon  fituations  fuitable  to  each  particular  cha- 
radter:  the  mind,  therefore,  muft  have  attained 
a full  maturity  before  any  confiderable  advan- 
tage can  be  expedted  from  it.  But  he  who  has 
acquired  fufficient  vigour  to  break  the  galling 
chains  of  prejudice,  and  from  his  earlicft  youth 

has 
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has  felt  efteem  and  fondnefs  for  the  pleafures  of 
retirement,  will  not  be  at  a lofs  to  know  when 
he  is  prepared  to  try  the  remedy.  From  the  mo- 
ment he  perceives  himfelf  indifferent  to  the  ob- 
je6ls  which  furround  him,  and  that  the  gaieties 
of  public  fociety  have  loft  their  charms,  he  will 
then  rely  on  the  powers  of  his  foul,  and  never  be 
lefs  alone  than  in  the  company  of  himfelf. 

Men  of  genius  are  frequently  condemned  to  a 
toil  as  unfuited  to  the  temper  of  their  minds  as  a 
naufeous  medicine  is  difagreeable  to  an  empty 
ftomach.  Confined  to  fome  dry  and  difgufting 
fubjedt,  fixed  to  a particular  fpot,  and  harraffed 
by  the  inextricable  and  impeding  yoke  in 
which  they  are  inthralled,  they  relinquifh  all 
idea  of  tranquillity  on  this  fide  the  grave.  De- 
prived of  engaging  in  the  common  pleafures  of 
life,  every  obje6t  which  the  world  prefents  to 
their  view  increafes  their  difguft.  It  is  not  for 
them,  they  exclaim,  that  the  youthful  zephyrs 
call  forth  the  budding  foliage  with  their  caref- 
fing  breath ; that  the  feathered  choir  chant  in 
enlivening  ftrains  their  rural  fongsj  that  odo- 
riferous flowers  deck  the  gay  bofom  of  the  ver- 
dant meads.  Leave  thefe  complainants  however 
to  themfelves,  give  them  only  liberty  and  leifure, 
and  the  native  enthufiafm  of  their  minds  will  foon 
regenerate,  and  foar  into  the  higheft  region  with 
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the  bold  wing  and  penetrating  eye  of  the  bird  of 
Jove. 

I 

If  Solitude  be  capable  of  diflipating  griefs  of 
this  complexion,  what  effed;  will  it  not  produce 
on  the  minds  of  men  who  have  the  opportunity  of 
retiring  at  pleafure  to  its  friendly  fhades,  for 
thofe  true  enjoyments,  a pure  air  and  domeftic 
felicity ! When  Antisthenes  was  aflced.  What 
fervices  he  had  received  from  philofophy  ? he 
anfwered,  “ It  has  taught  me  to  fubdue  my- 
" felf.”  Pope  fays,  that  he  never  laid  his  head 
upon  his  pillow  without  reflefting,  that  the  moft 
important  leflTon  of  life  was  to  learn  the  art  of  be- 
ing happy  within  himfelf.  It  feems  to  me  that 
all  thofe  who  are  capable  of  living  contentedly 
at  home,  and  being  pleafed  with  every  objedl 
around  them,  even  to  the  dog  and  the  cat,  have 
found  what  Pope  looked  for. 

Those  pleafures  and  diffipations  which  arc 
fought  after  with  fo  much  eagernefs  and  anxiety, 
have,  in  truth,  the  effeft  of  producing  the 
moft  ferious  refleftion  in  our  minds  when  we 
commune  with  ourfelves.  It  is  then  that  we 
learn  whether  the  true  felicity  of  life  confifts  in 
the  poftefllon  of  thofe  external  objefts  which  we 
have  no  power  either  to  alter  or  reform,  or  in 
a due  and  proper  regulation  of  ourfelves.  It  is 

then 
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then  that  we  begin  to  perceive  how  falfe  and 
faithlels  thofe  flattering  illufions  prove  which 
feem  to  promife  us  fuch  variety  of  happinefs.  A 
‘ lady,  poiTelTed  of  youth  and  beauty,  wrote  to 
me  one  evening  on  returning  from  a celebrated 
ridotto,  “ You  obferved  with  what  gaiety  and 
content  I quitted  the  fcene.  Believe  me,  I 
felt  a void  fo  painful  in  my  breaft  at  the  fight 
of  thofe  faftitious  joys,  that  I could  wiliing- 
ly  have  torn -the  flowery  decorations  from  my 
« drefs.” 

T HE  pleafures  of  the  world  are  vain  and  worth- 
lefs,  unlefs  they  render  the  heart  more  happy  in 
itfeif,  and  tend  to  increafe  our  domeftic  felicity. 
On  the  contrary,  every  fpecies  of  misfortune, 
however  accumulated,  may  be  borne  by  thofe  who 
poflTefs  tranquillity  at  home,  who  are  capable  of 
enjoying  the  privacy  of  ftudy,  and  the  elegant 
recreation  which  books  afford.  Whoever  is  pof- 
feflTed  of  this  refource,  has  made  confiderable 
advances  towards  happinefs  j for  happinefs  does 
not  exadt  more  from  us  than  an  inclination  to  re- 
gulate the  affedtions  of  the  heart,  and  a difpo- 
fition  to  control  the  palTions  of  the  mind.  A 
celebrated  philofopher,  however,  has  with  great 
judgment  obferved,  that  there  is  both  pride  and 
' falfehood  in  pretending  that  man  alone  is  capa- 
ble of  effedling  his ‘own  happinefs.  But  we  are 
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moft  certainly  capable  of  modifying  the  natural 
difpofitions  of  our  fouls,  of  forming  our  taftes, 
of  varying  our  fentiments,  of  diredling  our  in- 
clinations, of  fubduing  even  the  paflions  them- 
felves ; and  we  are  then  not  only  iefs  fenfible  of 
all  the  wants  of  life,  but  feel  even  fatisfadbon 
under  circumftances  which  to  others  would  ap- 
pear intolerable.  Health  is,  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  moft  eftential  ingredients  to  happinefs ; 
and  yet  there  are  circumftances  under  which  even 
the  privation  of  it  may  be  accompanied  with  tran- 
quillity. How  many  times  have  I returned 
thanks  to  the  great  Difpofer  of  human  events 
when  indifpofition  has  confined  me  at  home,  and 
enabled  me  to  invigorate  the  weakened  fundlions 
of  my  foul  in  quietude  and  filcnce  j a happinefs 
that  receded  in  proportion  as  convalefence  ad- 
vanced. Obliged  to  drag  through  the  ftreets  of 
the  metropolis  day  after  day  during  a number  of 
years j feeble  in  conftitution ; weak  in  limbs; 
fufceptible,  on  feeling  the  fmalleft  cold,  to  the 
fame  fenfation  as  if  knives  were  feparating  the 
flefh  from  the  bone ; continually  furrounded  in 
the  courfe  of  my  profeflion  with  the  moft  afflidt- 
ing  forrows  ; it  is  not  furprifing  that  I ftiould  feel 
a gratitude  for  thofe  pleafures  which  confine- 
ment by  indifpofition  procured. 
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A Physician,  if  he  poflefs  fenfibility,  mufl, , 
in  his  employment  to  relieve  the  fufFerings  of 
others,  frequently  forget  his  own.  But  alas ! 
•when  fummoned  and  obliged  to  attend,  what- 
ever pain  of  body  or  of  mind  he  may  endure,  on 
maladies  which  are  perhaps  beyond  the  reach  of 
his  art,  how  much  oftener  muft  his  own  fufFer- 
ings be  increafed  by  thofe  which  he  fees  others 
feel.  The  anxieties  which  fuch  a fcene  impofes 
diftrads  the  mind,  and  raifes  every  painful  feel- 
ing of  the  heart.  Under  fuch  circumftances,  an 
incapacitating  difeafe,  however  excruciating,  is 
to  me  a foft  repofe,  and  the  confinement  it  oc- 
cafions  a pleafing  foiitude  j provided  peevifh 
friends  do  not  intrude,  and  politely  diftuib  me 
with  their  fatiguing  vifits.  In  thefe  moments  I 
pray  Heaven  to  beftow  its  blelFings  on  thofe  who 
negledt  to  overwhelm  me  with  their  idle  conver- 
fation,  and,  with  the  kindeft  compalTion,  forget 
to  difturb  me  by  enquiries  after  my  health. 
If  amidft  all  my  pain  I can  remain  a fingle  day 
quietly  at  home,  and  employ  my  mind  on  litera- 
ry fubjedts,  undifturbed  by  vifitors,  I receive 
more  real  pleafure  than  our  women  of  quality  and 
men  of  fafhion  ever  felt  from  all  their  feaftings 
and  entertaiuments. 

The  fufpenfion  from  labour  which  Solitude 
affords  is  in  itfelf  a confiderable  advantage : for 

to 
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to  men  whofe  duties  depend  on  the  neceffities  or 
caprice  of  the  public,  from  whom  indefatiga- 
ble adlivity  is  exafted,  and  who  unavoidably  pafs 
their  days  in  continual  anxieties,  a temporary 
relief  is  in  effed  tranfcendent  felicity. 

At  every  period  of  life,  whether  during  the 
ftrength  of  youth  or  the  imbecillity  of  age,  the 
power  of  employing  the  mind  in  fome  ufeful 
or  agreeable  occupation  banifhes  the  dread  of 
Solitude. 

t ^ 

Soured  by  difappointment,  we  Ihould  en- 
deavour to  divert  the  mind  by  purfuing  fome 
fixed  and  pleafing  courfe  of  ftudy.  To  read 
without  deriving  fome  advantage  is  impofli- 
ble,  provided  we  mark  with  a pen  or  pencil  the 
new  ideas  that  may  occur,  and  retain  the  obfer- 
vations  by  which  our  own  ideas  are  illuftrated 
and  confirmed;  for  reading,  unlefs  we  apply 
the  information  it  affords  either  to  our  own  cha- 
racters or  to  thofe  of  other  men,  is  ufelefs  and 
fatiguing:  but  this  habit  is  eafily  acquired,  and 
then  Books  become  a fate  and  certain  antidote  to 
lafTitude  and  difeontent.  Painful  and  unplea- 
fant  ideas  vanifh  from  the  mind  that  is  capable 
of  firmly  fixing  its  attention  on  any  particular 
fubjedt. 
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The  fight  of  a noble  and  interefting  obJe£l, 
the  ftudy  of  a ufeful  fcience,  a pi6ture  in  which 
the  various  revolutions  of  fociety  are  hiftorically 
difplayed,  and  the  progrefs  made  in  any  particu- 
lar art,  agreeably  rivet  the  attention,  and  ba- 
nifli  forrow  from  the  mind. 

Pleasures  of  this  defcription,  it  is  certain, 
greatly  tranfcend  all  thofe  which  adminifter  mere- 
ly to  the  fenfes.  1 am  aware,  that  in  fpeaking  of 
the  pleafures  of  the  mind,  fublime  meditation,  the 
profound  deductions  of  reafon,  and  the  brilliant 
cffufions  of  fancy,  are  in  general  underftood  j but 
there  are  alfo  others,  for  the  perfeCt  enjoyment  of 
which  neither  extcnfive  knowledge  nor  extraor- 
dinary talents  are  neceflary.  Thefe  are  the  plea- 
lures  which  rcfult  from  aCtive  labour;  pleafures 
that  are  equally  within  the  reach  of  the  vulgar 
clown  or  refined  philofopber,  and  no  lefs  exqui- 
fite  than  thofe  which  refult  folely  from  the  mind  : 
manual  exertions,  therefore,  ought  never  to  be 
defpifed.  I am  acquainted  with  gentlemen  who 
are  inliruCled  in  the  mechanifm  of  their  own 
watches ; who  are  able  to  work  as  painters,  lock- 
fmiths,  carpenters;  and  who  are  not  only  fur- 
nilhed  with  almoft  all  the  tools  proper  to  every 
branch  of  trade,  but  know  alfo  how  to  life  them  : 
fuch  characters  never  feel  the  leaft  difquietude 

from 
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from  the  want  of  fdciety,  and  are  in  confequence 
the  happieft  of  men. 

The  recreation  which  the  ftudy  of  any  art  or 
fcience  affords,  depends  in  a great  meafure  on  the 
labour  it  requires.  BOt  when  a certain  point  of 
perfedlion  is  once  attained,  the  mind  receives 
pleafure  in  proportion  to  its  exertions,  and  be- 
ing fatisfied  with  itfelf,  is  proof  againft  the  at- 
tack of  moral  evils.  To  conquer  difficulties  is  to 
promote  our  plcafures ; arid  every  time  our  ef- 
forts are  crowned  with  that  fuccefs  which  pro- 
mifes  completion  to  orir  defires,  the  foul,  tran- 
quil and  contented  within  itfelf,  feeks  for  nO 
higher  pleafurej 

t 

The  bofoms  of  thofe  who  arc  free,'  eafy, 
affefbionate,  contented  with  themfelves,  and 
pleafed  with  thofe  about  them,  are  ever  open 
to  new  delights.  Ah ! how  much  preferable, 
therefore,'  is  the  happinefs  which  a country 
life  affords,'  to  that  deceitful  felicity  which 
is  affedled  in  the  courts  of  Princes,  and  in 
the  brilliant  circles  of  the  great  and  gay ; a 
truth  feverely  felt  by  men  of  worldly  pleafure, 
and  confeffed  by  the  reftlefsnefs  and  languor  of 
which  they  frequently  complain  j complaints 
unknown  among  the  vallies  of  the  Alps, 
or  upon  thofe  mountains  where  Innocence  yet 
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dwells,  and  which  no  vifitor  ever  quitted  with- 
out the  tribute  of  a tear. 

The  fatal  poifon  which  lurks  beneath  the 
inanncrs  of  luxurious  cities  can  only  be  avoided 
by  renouncing  the  infipid  life  in  which  the 
inhabitants  are  engaged.  Virtuous  adlions 
convey  tranquillity  to  the  foul  j and  a joy 
equally  calm  and  permanent  accompanies  the 
man  into  the  clofeft  recefles  of  retirement,  whofc 
mind  is  fixed  upon  difeharging  the  duties  of  hu- 
manity. With  what  delight  alio  do  we  dwell 
. upon  the  recital  of  our  fchool  adventures,  the 
wanton  tricks  of  our  youth.  The  hiftory  of  the 
^early  periods  of  our  lives,  the  remembrance  of 
our  plays  and  paftimes,  of  the  little  pains  and 
puerile  wilhes  of  our  infancy,  always  recal  to 
our  minds  the  moft  agreeable  ideas.  Ah  ! with 
what  complacent  fmiles,  with  w^hat  foft  regret  a 
venerable  old  man  turns  his  eyes  upon  the  happy 
asra  when  the  incarnation  of  youth  animated  all 
his  joys,  when  he  entered  into  every  enterprizc 
with  vigour,  vivacity,  and  courage,  when  he 
fought  difficulties  only  to  difplay  his  powers  in 
llibduing  them. 


Let  us  contrail  the  chara6ler  we  formerly  bore 
with  that  which  we  at  prefent  polTefs ; or,  giving 
a freer  range  to  our  ideas,  let  us  refledl  upon  the 

various 
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various  events  of  which  we  have  been  witneffes, 
upon  the  means  by  which  empires  have  been 
eftabliflied  and  deftroyed,  upon  the  rapid  pro- 
grefs  which  the  arts  and  fciences  have  made 
within  our  own  remembrance,  upon  the  ad- 
vancement of  truth  and  -the  retreat  of  prejudice, 
upon  the  afcendancy  which  ignorance  and  fu- 
perflition  ftill  maintain  notwithftanding  the 
fublime  efforts  of  philofophy  to  fupprefs  them, 
upon  the  bright  irradiations  of  intellect,  and  the 
moral  depravation  of  the  heart,  and  the  clouds 
of  languor  will  immediately  difappear,  and  re- 
ftore  our  minds  to  tranquillity  and  peace. 

The  high  felicity  and  vaidety  of  delight,  fo 
fuperior  to  the  gratifications  of  fenfe,  which 
Solitude  affords  to  every  refledting  mind,  are 
capable  of  being  relifhed  at  every  period  of  our 
lives ; in  the  iafl:  decay  of  age,  as  well  as  in  the 
earlieft  prime  of  youth.  He  who  to  a vigorous 
conftitution,  a free  fpirit,  an  eafy  temper,  has 
added  the  advantages  of  a cultivated  under- 
flanding,  will  here  experience,  while  his  heart 
continues  pure  and  .his  mind  innocent,  the  high- 
eft  and  moft  unalterable  pleafure.  The  love  of 
exercife  animates  all  the  faculties  of  the  foul, 
and  increafes  the  energies  of  nature.  Employ- 
ment is  the  firft  dcfire  of  every  adtive  mind.  It 
is  the  filent  confcioufnefs  of  the  lu.pcriorify  of 
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9ur  nature,  of  the  force  of  our  intelledual  pow- 
ers, of  the  high  dignity  of  our  charader,  which 
infpire  great  fouls  with  that  noble  ardour  which 
carries  them  to  the  true  fublime,  Conftraine4 
by  the  duties  of  their  fituation  to  mix  in  the  in- 
tercourfes  of  focietyj  obliged  to  fubmit,  in  fpitc 
of  their  inclination,  to  the  frivolous  and  fa- 
tiguing dilTipations  of  the  world,  it  is  by  with- 
drawing from  thefe  tumultuous  fcenes  to  the 
filence  of  meditation,  that  men  become  fenfible 
of  the  divine  effervefcence  of  their  fouls,  feel 
a wifh  to  break  their  chains,  tp  efcape  from  the 
fervility  of  pleal'ure,  and  from  all  the  noify  and 
tumultuous  joys  in  which  they  are  engaged. 
We  never  feel  with  higher  energy  and  fatif- 
faftion,  with  greater  comfort  and  cordiality,  that 
we  live,  think,  are  reafonablc  beings,  that  we 
are  felf-aftive,  free,  capable  of  the  moft  fublime 
exertions,  and  partaking  of  immortality,  than 
in  thofe  moments  when  we  fhut  the  door 
againfl  the  intrufions  of  impertinence  and 
fafhion. 

Few  things  are  more  vexatious  and  infup- 
portable  than  thofe  taftelefs  vifits,  thofe  annoy- 
ing partialities  by  which  a life  of' lazy  opulence 
and  wanton  pleafure  is  occupied.  My  thoughts,’* 
fays  Rousseau,  “ will  only  come  when  they 

pleafe,  and  not  when  I chufe.”  The  intrufion 
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of  a ftranger  therefore,  or  even  the  vifit  of  an 
acquaintance  by  whom  he  was  not  intimately 
known,  was  always  dreadful  to  him.  It  was 
for  this  reafon  alone  that  this  extraordinary 
character,  who  feldom  experienced  an  hour  of 
tranquillity,  felt  fuch  petulant  indignation  againft 
the  importunate  civilities  and  empty  compli- 
ments of  common  converfation,  while  he  enjoyed 
the  rational  intercourfeof  fenfible  and  well-informed 
minds  with  the  higheft  delight% 

The  dignity  of  the  human  charafler,  alas! 
foon  becomes  debafed  by  aflbeiating  with  low 
and  little  minds  ! How  many  rays  of  thought, 
precious  rays ! emanating  immediately  from  the 
Deity  upon  the  mind  of  man,  are  extinguifhed 
by  the  noxious  vapours  of  ftagnated  life  ! But 
it  is  meditation  and  reflexion  that  muft  give 
them  birth,  elevate  them  to  the  heights  of  ge- 
nius, make  them  fubliftent  with  the  nature  of 
the  human  mind,  and.  fui^  them  to  the  fpirit  of 
the  human  charadlcr. 

Virtues  to  which  the  foul  .cannot  raife  itfelf, 
even  in  the  moft  amiable  of  all  focieties,  are  fre- 

* “ I never  could  endure,”  lays  Rousseau,  “ the  empty 
" and  unmeaning  compliments  of  common  converfation  ; but 
from  convcrfations.ufcful  or  Ingenious,  I have  always  feh  the 
higheft  pleafure,  and  have  never  refufed  to  partake  of  them.  ” 
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quently  produced  by  Solitude.  Separated  by 
diftance  from  our  friends,  we  feel  ourfelves  de- 
prived of  the  company  of  thofe  who  are  deareft 
to  our  hearts;  and  to  relieve  the  dreary  void, 
we  afpire  to  the  moft  fublime  efforts,  and  adopt 
the  boldeft  refolutions.  On  the  contrary,  while 
we  are  under  the  protefting  care  of  friendfhip 
and  of  love,  while  their  kind  offices  fupply  all 
our  wants,  and  their  affeftionate  embraces  lock 

t 

us  eternally  in  their  arms,  we  forget,  in  the 
blandiflrments  of  fuch  a ftate,  almoft  the  fa- 
culty of  felf-motion,  lofe  fight  of  the  powers  of 
afting  from  ourfelves,  aqd  feldom  refle£t  that 
we  may  be  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  fupporting 
ourfelves  under  the  adverfities  of  life.  To  guard 
againft  this  event  therefore  it  is  proper,  by  re- 
tiring into  Solitude,  to  try  the  fbrength  of  our 
own  powers,  and  learn  to  rely  upon  them.  The 
faculties  of  the  foul,  weakened  by  the  ftorms  of 
life,  then  acquire  new  vigour,  fix  the  fteady 
eye  of  fortitude  on  the  frowns  of  adverfity,  and 
learn  to  elude  the  threatening  rocks  on  which 
the  happinefs  of  vulgar  minds  fo  frequently  is 
wrecked.  He  who  devotes  his  days  to  Solitude, 
finds  refources  within  himfelf  of  which  he  had 
no  idea,  while  philofophy  infpires  him  with  epu- 
rage  to  fuftain  the  moft  rigorous  fhocks  of  fate, 
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The  difpofition  of  man  becomes  more  firm, 
his  opinions  more  determined  and  corre6t,  when, 
urged  by  the  tumults  of  life,  he  reflefts,  in  the 
quietude  of  his  heart,  on  his  own  nature  and 
the  manners  of  the  world.  The  conftitution  of 
a verfatile  and  undecided  charadler  proceeds  en- 
tirely from  that  intelleflual  weaknefs  which  pre- 
vents the  mind  from  thinking  for  itfelf.  Such 
charafters  confult  upon  every  occafion  the 
ORACLE  of  public  opinion,  fo  infallible  in  their 
ideas,  before  they  know  what  they  ought  to 
think,  or  in  what  manner  their  judgment  fhould 
be  formed,  or  their  condud  regulated. 

Weak  minds  always  conceive  it  molt  fafe  to 
adopt  the  fentiments  of  the  multitude.  They 
never  venture  to  form  an  opinion  upon  any 
fubjedl  until  the  majority  have  decided.  Thefe 
decisions,  whether  upon  m.en  or  things,  they 
implicitly  follow,  without  giving  themfelves  the 
trouble  to  enquire  who  is  right,  or  on  w^hich 
fide  TRUTH  preponderates.  A fpirit  of  truth 
and  love  of  equity,  indeed,  arc  only  to  be  ex- 
pedled  from  thofe  who  are  fearlefs  of  living 
alone.  Men  of  diffipated  minds  never  protect 
the  weak,  or  avenge  the  oppreified.  Are 
the  various  and  powerful  hofts  of  fools  and 
knaves  your  enemies  ? Are  you  injured  in  your 
property  by  injufiice,  or  in  youp  fame  by  ca- 
lumny ? 
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liimny  ? You  muft  not  hope  for  redrefs  from 
light  charafters,  or  for  vindication  from  men  of 
diflipated  lives  j for  they  only  repeat  the  voice 
of  error,  and  propagate  the  fallacies  of  pre- 
judice. 

To  live  in  Solitude,  to  feel  ourfelves  alone, 
only  infpires  fear,  inafmuch  as  it  contributes  to 
cxtinguifh  one  corporeal  power  by  giving  birth 
to  another.  The  powers  of  the  mind,  on  the 
contrary,  augment  in  proportion  as  they  become 
more  concentrated,  when  no  perfon  is  united  to 
us,  or  ready  to  afford  proteftion.  Solitude  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  be  fought  by  thofe  who  wifh  to  live  un- 
diflurbed,  to  mitigate  the  poignancy  of  painful 
imprcffions,  to  render  the  mind  fuperior  to  the 
accidents  of  life,  of  to  gain  fufficient  intrepidity 
to  oppofe  the  danger  of  adverfity.  How  fmoothly 
flows  the  ftream  of  life  when  we  have  no  anxiety  to 
enquire  “ Who  did  this  ?*’  “ Who  faid  that 

How  many  miferable  prejudices,  and  ftill  more 
contemptible  paffions,  has  one  ferious  refleftion 
fubdued ! How  quickly,  in  fuch  a fituation, 
that  flavifli,  fliameful,  and  idolatrous  veneration 
for  every  unworthy  obje6t  difappears ! With 
what  noble  fpirit  the  votary  of  Solitude  fear- 
lefsly  difdains  thofe  charafters  who  conceive 
that  high  birth  and  illuftrious  defeent  confer  a 
•privilege  to  tyrannize  over  inferior  men,  to 

whom. 
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whom  they  frequently  afford  fo  many  reafons  for 
contempt. 

An  ingenious  and  celebrated  obferver  of 
men  and  things  informs  us,  it  is  in  kifure  and 
retirement  alone  that  the  foul  exalts  itfelf  into  a 
fublime  fuperiority  over  the  accidents  of  life, 
becomes  indifferent  to  the  good  or  evil  it  may 
experience,  the  praife  or  cenfure  it  may  receive, 
the  life  it  may  enjoy,  or  even  the  death  it  may 
fuffer.  It  is  in  Solitude  alone  that  thofe  noble 
and  refined  ideas,  thofe  profound  principles  and 
unerring  axioms  which  form  and  fupport  every 
great  character,  are  developed.  Even  philofo- 
phy  itfelf,  continues  this  excellent  philofopher, 
in  his  obfervations  upon  Cicero,  and  thofe 
deep  theories  upon  which  the  fublime  conduft  of 
THE  STATESMAN  is  founded,  and  which  enable  him 
to  perform  with  excellence  the  important  duties 
with  which  he  is  charged,  are  formed  in  the 
lilence  of  Solitude,  in  fome  diftanj^  retirement 
from  the  great  theatre  of  the  world. 

As  Solitude,  therefore,  not  only  gives  firm- 
nefs  to  the  characters  and  propriety  to  the  fenti- 
ments  of  men,  but  leads  the  mind  to  a true  de- 
gree of  elevation,  fo  likewife  there  is  no  other 
fituation  in  which  we  fo  foon  acquire  the  im- 
portant knowledge  of  ourfelves. 


Retire- 
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Retirement  connedls  us  more  clofely  with 
our  own  bofoms  j for  we  there  live  in  habits  of 
the  flriftell  intimacy  only  with  ourfelves.  It  is 
certainly  polTible  for  men  to  be  deliberate  and 
wife  even  amidfl;  all  the  tumultuous  folly  of 'the 
world,  efpecially  if  their  principles  be  well  fixed 
before  they  enter  on  the  flage  of  life ; but  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  preferve  an  integrity  of 
conduct  amidfl  the  corruptions  of  fociety  than  in 
the  fimplicity  of  Solitude.  How  many  men  pleafe 
only  by  their  faults,  and  recommend  themfelves 
only  by  their  vices  ! How  many  profligate  viU 
lains  ’and  unprincipled  adventurers,  of  infinuating 
manners,  are  well  received  by  fociety,  only  be^ 
caufe  they  have  learnt  the  art  of  adminiftering 
to  the  follies,  the  weakneffes,  the  vices  of  thofe 
who  lead  the  fafliion.  How  is  it  poffible  that  the 
mind,  intoxicated  with  the  fumes  of  that  incenfe 
which  Flattery  burns  to  its  honour,  ffiould  be 
capable  of  knowing  or  appreciating  the  charac- 
ter^ of  men.^  But  on  the  contrary,  in  the  filencc 
and  tranquillity  of  retirement,  whether  we  are 
led  by  inclination  to  the  ftudy  of  ourfelves, 
awakened  to  refleftion  by  a fenfe  of  mifery,  or 
compelled  to  think  ferioufly  on  our  fituation,  and 
to  examine  the  inward  complexion  of  the  heart, 
we  difcern  what  we  are,  and  learn  from  convidlion 
what  we  ought  to  be. 
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How  many  new  and  ufeful  difcoveries  may 
be  made  by  occafionally  forcing  ourfelves  from 
the  vortex  of  the  world  to  the  calm  enjoyments 
of  ftudy  and  refledllon  ! To  accomplifh  this  end, 
it  is  only  neceffary  to  commune  ferioufly  with 
our  hearts,  and  to  examine  our  condudt  with 
candour  and  impartiality.  The  man  of  worldly 
pleafure,  indeed,  has  reafon  to  fhun  this  felf- 
examination,  confcious  that  the  refult  of  the  en- 
quiry would  be  extremely  unfavourable:  for  he 
who  only  judges  of  himfelf  by  the  flattering  opi- 
nion which  others  have  been  pleafed  to  exprefs 
of  his  charaftcr,  will,'  in  fuch  a ferutiny,  behold 
with  furprize,  that  he  is  the  miferable  flave  of 
fafliion,  habit,  and  public  opinion  j fubmitting 
with  laborious  diligence,  and  the  utmoft  pof- 
fible  grace,  to  the  exadtions  of  politenefs,  and 
the  authoritative  demands  of  eftablifhed  cere- 
mony ; never  venturing  to  contradift  the  im- 
perious voice  of  fafliion,  however  fenfelefs  and 
abfurd  its  didlates  may  appear ; obfequioufly 
following  the  example  of  others,  giving  credit 
to  every  thing  they  fay,  doing  every  thing  they 
do,  and  not  daring  to  condemn  thofe  purfuits 
which  every  one  feems  fo  highly  to  approve. 
If, fuch  a charafter  pofTefs  a degree  of  candour, 
he  will  not  only  perceive,  but  acknowledge, 
that  an  infinite  number  of  his  daily  thoughts  and 
adlions  are  infpired  by  a bafe  fear  of  himfelf,  or 
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arife  from  a fervile  complaifance  to  others ; that! 
in  the  company  of  princes  and  ftatefmen  he  only 
feeks  to  flatter  their  vanities,  and  indulge  their 
caprices  j that  by  his  devotion  to  politenefs,  he 
fubmits  to  become  the  minifter  of  their  vices, 
rather  than  offer  them  the  fmallefl;  contradi6lion, 
or  hazard  an  opinion  that  is  likely  to  give  them 
the  leaft  difpleafure.  Whoever  with  calm  con- 
fideration  views  this  terrifying  pi6ture,  will  feel, 
in  the  filent  emotions  of  his  heart,-  the  necelTity 
of  occafionally  retiring  into  Solitude,  and  feek- 
ing  focicty  with  men  of  nobler  fentiments  and 
purer  principles. 

The  violent  alternatives  of  pleafure  and  paTn^ 
of  hope  and  fear,  of  content  and  mortification, 
inceffantly  torment  the  mind  that  has  not  cou- 
rage to  contemn  the  objedls  of  fenfe.  The 
virtues  fly  from  the  heart  that  yields  to  every 
momentary  imprefllon,  and  obeys  the  impulfc 
of  every  feeling.  The  virtues  difdain  to  dwell 
in  the  bofoms  of  thofe  who,  following  the 
example  of  the  times,  are  guided  in  all  their 
a£tions  by  finifter  motives,  and  direfted  to  every 
end  by  the  mean  confideration  of  felf-interefl: 
either  immediate  or  remote.  But  even  to  thofe 
in  whofe  bofoms  the  virtues  love  to  dwell,  it 
is  necelTary  to  retire  into  Solitude  from  the 
daily  dangers  of  the  world,  and  filcntly  efti- 
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mate  the  true  value  of  things,  and  the  real  meric 
of  human  adions,  in  order  to  give  them  dignity 
and  effect.  The  mind  debafed  by  the  corrup- 
. tions  of  the  world,  has  no  idea  of  relinquifhing 
the  profpe6l  of  prefent  benefit,  and  making  a noble 
facrifice  of  glory  and  of  fortune.  No  adlion  is 
there  appreciated  by  its  intrinfic  merit;  on  the 
contrary,  every  calculation  is  made  upon  the  vile 
notion  of  lucre,  and  the  garb  of  virtue  only  af- 
fumed  as  a mean  of  fnatching  fome  poor  ad- 
vantage, of  obtaining  fome  paltry  honour,  or  of 
gaining  an  undeferved  good  name.  The  vific 
of  a worldly-minded  man  to  thofe  who,  from 
their  power  and  fuperiority,  might,  if  they  were 
equally  bafe  and  contemptible,  prejudice  his  in- 
terefts,  confifts  of  fervility,  flattery,  lying,  ca- 
lumny, and  cringing ; and  he  departs  only  to 
aeftnew  Icenes  ofbafenefs  elfewhere. 

Man  difeovers  with  deeper  penetration  the 
extent  and  nature  of  the  palTions  by  which  he  is 
fwayed,  when  he  refleds  on  their  power  in  the 
calmnefs  and  filence  of  Solitude,  where  the  foul, 
being  lefs  frequently  fufpended  between  hope 
and  fear,  afts  w?th  greater  freedom.  How  vir- 
tuous, alas ! do  we  all  become  under  the  pref- 
fure  of  calamity ! How  fubmiflivc,  how  indul- 
gent, how  kind  is  man,  when  the  finger  of  God 
chaftifes  his  frailties,  by  rendering  his  hopes  de- 
4 luflve. 
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lufive,  and  his  fchemes  abortive  j when  the  Alb* 
mighty  Power  humbles  human  pride,  converts 
his  wifdom  into  folly,  his  profoundeit  counfels 
into  inanifeft  and  ftriking  inftances  of  madnefs  ! 
At  fuch  a moment  the  carefTes  of  a child,  the 
moft  diftant  civility  from  inferiors,  afford  the 
higheft  comfort.  In  Solitude  this  melancholy 
fcene  foon  changes ; misfortune  wears  a different 
afpc6t;  fenfibility  becomes  lefs  acute;  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  the  mind  decreafe;  and  the  foul,  rifing 
from  its  dejeftion,  acquires  a knowledge  of  its 
faculties,  becomes  indifferent  to  every  external 
obje<5l,  and  feeling  the  extent  of  its  powers, 
difcovers  its  fuperiority  over  all  thofe  circum- 
ftances  which  before  gave  alarm  to  fear  and 
weaknefs. 

Sheltered  in  the  retreats  of  Solitude  from 
the  extremes  of  fortune,  and  lefs  expofcd  to  the 
intoxication  ,of  fuccefs,  or  the  depreffion  of  dif- 
appointment,  life  glides  eafily  along  like  the 
fhadow  of  a paffing  cloud.  Adversity  need 
not  here  intrude  to  teach  us  how  infignificant  we 
are  in  the  eyes  of  God,  how  helplefs  without  his 
affiftance,  how  much  our  unchecked  pride  poi- 
fons  the  happinefs  of  life,  torments  the  heart, 
and  becomes  the  endlefs  and  increafing  fource  of 
human  mifery;  for  in  the  calm  regions  of  re- 
tirement, undifturbed  by  treacherous  fondnefs 
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or  groundlefs  hate,  if  even  hope  fliould  difap- 
pear,  and  every  comfort  vanifh  from  our  view, 
we  are  ftill  capable  of  fubmitting  to  the  ftroke  of 
fate  with  patience  and  refignation. 

Let  every  one,  therefore,  who  wifhes  to 
think  with  dignity  or  live  with  eafe,  feek  the 
retreats  of  Solitude,  and  enter  into  a friendly 
intercourfe  with  his  own  heart.  How  fmall  a 
portion  of  true  philofophy,  with  an  enlightened 
imderftanding,  will  render  us  humble  and  com- 
pliant! But,  in  the  mills  of  prejudice,  dazzled 
by  the  intelledlual  glimmer  of  falfe  lights,  every 
one  miftakes  the  true  path,  and  feeks  for  hap- 
pinefs  in  the  fliades  of  darknefs  and  in  the  laby- 
rinths of  obfcurity.  The  habits  of  retirement 
and  tranquillity  can  alone  enable  us  to  make  a 
juft  eftimate  of  men  and  things,  and  it  is  by  re- 
nouncing all  the  prepofteftions  which  the  cor- 
ruptions of  fociety  have  implanted  in  the  mind, 
that  we  make  the  firft  advances  towards  the 
reftoration  of  reafon,  and  the  attainment  of 
felicity. 

Solitude  will  afford  us  this  advantage,  if, 
when  we  are  there  alone  before  God,  and  far  re- 
tired from  the  obfervation  of  men,  the  filent 
language  of  confcience  fhews  to  us  the  imper- 
fedlion  of  our  chara6lers,  and  the  difticulties  we 
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have  yet  to  furmonnt  before  we  can  attain  the 
excellence  of  which  our  nature  is  capable.  In 
fociety  men  mutually  deceive  each  other ; they 
make  a parade  of  learning,  affedt  fentiments 
which  they  do  not  pofTefs,  dazzle  the  obferver 
by  borrowed  rays,  and  in  the  end  miflead  them- 
felves  by  the  illufions  which  they  raife.  But  in 
Solitude,  far  removed  from  the  guile  of  flattery 
and  falfehood,  accompanied  by  truth  and  fol- 
lowed by  virtue,  the  mind  enters  into  a clofe  ac- 
quaintance with  itfelf,  forms  its  judgments  with 
accuracy,  and  feels  the  ineftimable  value  of  fm- 
cerity  and  fmglenefs  of  heart  : and  thefe  qualities 
can  never  prove  injurious  in  the  retreats  of  Soli- 
tude ; for  moral  excellence  is  not  there  an  obje<5t 
of  either  ridicule  or  contempt.  There  the  mind 
compares  the  falfe  appearances  of  the  world  with 
the  reality  of  things,  and  finds  that  the  advantages 
which  they  feemed  to  promife,  and  the  fpecious 
virtues  which  they  only  appeared  to  poflefs,  va- 
nifh  like  an  airy  vapour.  The  pride  of  human 
wit,  the  falfe  conclufions  of  reafon,  the  abfur- 
dities  of  vanity,  and  the  weakneffes  of  the  heart, 
all  the  oftentations  of  felf-love,  all  that  is  im- 
perfedl  in  our  faireft  virtues,  in  our  fublimefl; 
conceptions,  in  our  moft  generous  actions,  are 
delineated  in  Solitude  to  the  eye  of  impartiality 
by  the  pencil  of  truth.  Is  it  poflible  to  acquire 
fo  perfed  a knowledge  of  ourfelves  in  the  world, 
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amidft  the  buftle  of  bufmefs,  and  among  the  in- 
creafing  dangers  of  public  life  ? 

To  fubdue  thofe  dangerous  palTions  and  in- 
clinations which  pleafe  while  they  corrupt  the 
heart,  it  is  necelTary  to  divert  the  attention* 
and  to  attach  ourfelves  to  different  purfuits  j but 
it  is  in  Solitude  only  that  thefe  laluiary  purfuits 
are  to  be  found  ■,  it  is  here  alone  that  new  fenti- 
menrs  and  new  ideas  continually  arife,  and,  from 
inexhauftible  refources,  inftil  themfelves  into 
the  mind  with  irrefiftible  force  and  energy. 
Solitude,  even  to  the  idle,  will  mitigate  the  in- 
temperance of  defire  ; but  to  the  adlive  it  will 
afford  complete  viftory  over  all  the  moft  irre- 
gular inclinations  of  the  heart. 

Snatched  from  the  illufions  of  fociety,  from 
the  fnares  of  the  world,  and  placed  in  the  fecu- 
rity  of  retirement,  we  view  every  objedt  in  its 
true  form,  as  well  under  the  diftradlions  of  mis- 
fortune, as  in  the  pangs  of  ficknefs  and  the  an- 
guilh  of  death.  The  vanity  of  thofe  wifhes 
which  external  objedfs  have  excited  appear  in  full 
view,  and  we  difcover  the  neceffity  of  curbing 
extravagance  of  thought  and  licentioufnefs  of 
defire.  The  deceitful  veil  of  falfe  appearance  is 
removed;  and  he  who  in  the  world  was  raifed  as 
much  above  others  as  by  his  faults  and  vices  he 
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ought  to  have  funk  beneath  them,  perceives 
thofe  Imperfedions  which  flattery  had  concealed, 
and  which  a croud  of  miferable  flaves  had  the 
bafenefs  and  the  cowardice  topraife  andjuftify. 

To  acquire  durable  pleafures  and  true  feli- 
city, it  is  neceffary  to  adopt  that  judicious  and 
rational  philofophy  which  confiders  life  in  a feri- 
ous  point  of  view,  courts  enjoyments  which  neither 
time  nor  accident  can  deftroy,  and  looks  with  an 
eye  of  pity  on  the  ftupid  vulgar,  agitating  their 
minds  and  tormenting  their  hearts  in  fplendid  mi- 
feries  and  childifli  converfacions.  Thofe  how- 
ever, on  the  contrary,  who  have  no  knowledge 
of  their  own  hearts,  who  have  no  habits  of  re- 
flexion, no  means  of  employment,  who  have  not 
perfevered  in  virtue,  nor  are  able  to  liften  to  the 
voice  of  reafon,  have  nothing  to  hope  from  Soli- 
tude : their  joys  are  all  annihilated,  when  the 
blood  has  loft  its  warmth  and  the  fenfes  their 
force ; the  moft  trifling  inconvenience,  the  leaft 
reverfe  of  fortune  fills  them  with  the  deepeft 
diftrefs  j their  hearts  beat  to  the  terrors  of  an 
alarmed  imagination,-  and  their  minds  fall  under 
the  tortures  of  unwarranted  delpair. 

We  have  hitherto  only  pointed  out  one  por- 
tion of  the  general  advantages  of  Solitude  ^ there 
are,  however,  many  others  which  touch  men 
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more  nearly.  Ah  ! who  has  not  experienced  its 
kind  influence  i»  the  adverfities  of  life  ? Who 
has  not  in  the  moment  of  convalefcence,  in  the 
hour  of  melancholy,  in  the  age  when  feparation 
or  death  has  deprived  the  heart  of  the  intercourfes 
of  friendfhip,  fought  relief  under  its  falutary 
fliades  ? Happy  is  the  being  who  is  fenflble  of 
the  advantages  of  a religious  retirement  from  the 
world,  of  a facred  tranquillity,  where  all  the  be- 
nefits to  be  derived  from  fociety  imprefs  them- 
felves  more  deeply  in  the  heart,  where  every 
hour  is  confecrated  to  the  pradlice  of  the  pure 
and  peaceful  virtues,  and  in  which  every  man, 
when  he  is  on  the  bed  of  death,  wiflies  he  had 
lived  1 But  thefe  advantages  become  much  more" 
confpicuous  when  we  compare  the  modes  of 
thought  which  employ  the  mind  of  a folitary 
philofopher  with  thofe  of  a worldly  fenfualift  j the 
tirefome  and  tumultuous  life  of  the  one  with  the 
eafe  and  tranquillity  of  the  other ; when  we  op- 
pofe  the  horrors  which  difturb  the  death-bed 
of  the  worldly-minded  man  with  the  peaceful 
exit  of  thofe  pious  fouls  who  fubmit  with  refig- 
nation  to  the  will  of  Heaven.  It  is  at  this  awe- 
ful moment  that  we  feci  how  important  it  is, 
if  vre  would  bear  the  fufferings  of  life  with  dig- 
nity and  the  pains  of  death  with  eafe,  to  turn 
the  eye  inwardly  upon  ourfelves,  and  to  hold  a 
religious  communion  with  our  Creator. 
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Solitude  affords  inconteftable  advantages 
under  the  greateff.  adverfities  of  life.  The  fick, 
the  forrowful,  and  the  faftidious,  here  find  equal 
relief;  it  adminiflers  a balm  to  their  tortured 
fouls,  heals  the  deep  and  painful  wounds  they 
have  received,  and  in  time  reftores  them  to  their 
priiline  health  and  vigour. 

Sickness  and  afflidion  would  flee  with  hor- 
ror from  the  retreats  of  Solitude,  if  their  friendly 
fliades  did  not  afford  a confolation  not  to  be 
obtained  in  the  temples  of  worldly  pleafure.  In 
the  hour  of  ficknefs,  the  fubtle  vapours  which 
the  flame  of  fenfuality  flieds  round  a ffate  of 
health  entirely  difappears ; and  all  thofe  charms 
which  fubfifl  rather  in  imagination  than  in  reali- 
ty, lofe  their  power.  To  the  happy  every  objed 
wears  the  delightful  colours  of  the  rofe  ; but  to 
the  miferable  all  is  black  and  dreadful.  Both 
thefe  defcriptions  of  men  run  into  equal  extremes, 
and  do  not  difcover  the  errors  into  w'hich  they 
are  betrayed,  until  the  moment  when  the  curtain 
drops,  until  the  fcene  is  changed,  and  the  illu- 
fion  diffipated.  But  when  the  imagination  is 
filenced,  they  awaken  from  the  dream ; then  the 
one  perceives  that  God  employs  his  attention  in 
the  prefervation  of  his  creatures,  even  when  he 
fees  them  the  moft  abandoned  and  profligate ; 
and  the  others,  when  they  ferioufly  commune 
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with  themfelves,  and  reflefl  upon  their  fituation 
and  the  means  of  attaining  true  happinefs,  dif- 
cover  the  vanity  of  thofe  pleafures  and  amufe- 
ments  to  which  they  furrendered  the  moft  im- 
portant period  of  their  lives. 

How  unhappy  fhould  we  be  if  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence were  to  grant  us  every  thing  we  defire  ! 
Even  under  the  afflictions  by  which  man  con- 
ceives all  the  happinefs  of  his  life  annihilated,  God 
perhaps  purpofes  fomething  extraordinary  in  his 
favour.  New  circumftances  excite  new  exer- 
tions. A life  pafied  in  mental  and  moral  inac- 
tivity, will  in  Solitude  experience  a fudden 
change ; for  the  mind,  by  earneftly  endeavour- 
ing to  conquer  misfortune,  frequently  receives 
new  life  and  vigour  even  when  it  feems  condemned 
to  eternal  inactivity  and  oblivion. 

But  there  are  ftill  greater  advantages : if  for- 
row  force  us  into  Solitude,  patience  and  perfe- 
verance  foon  reftore  the  foul  to  its  natural  tran- 
quillity and  joy.  We  ought  never  to  read  in  the 
volume  of  futurity  ; we  Jljall  only  deceive  ourjelves  : 
on  the  contrary,  we  ought  for  ever  to  repeat  this 
experimental  truth,  this  confolatory  maxim. 
That  the  objeCls  which  men  behold  at  a diftance 
with  fear  and  trembling,  lofe,  on  a nearer  ap- 
proach, not  only  their  difagreeable  and  menacing 
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afpeft,  but  frequently,  in  the  event,  produce 
the  moft  agreeable  and  unexpefted  pleafures. 
He  who  tries  every  expedient,  who  boldly  op- 
pofes  himfelf  to  every  difficulty,  who  ftands 
fteady  and  inflexible  to  every  obflacle,  who  negledts 
no  exertion  within  his  power,  and  relies  with 
confidence  upon  the  affiftance  of  God,  extradts 
from  affliftion  both  its  poifon  and  its  fting,  and 
deprives  misfortune  of  its  vldtory. 

Sorrow,  misfortune,  and  ficknefs,  foon  recon- 
cile us  to  Solitude.  How  readily  we  renounce  the 
world,  how  indifferent  we  become  to  all  its  plea- 
fures, when  the  infidious  eloquence  of  the  paffions 
is  filenced,  when  we  are  diftradled  by  pain,  oppref- 
fed  by  grief,  and  deferted  by  all  our  powers  ! Un- 
der fuch  circcimftances,  we  immediately  perceive 
the  weaknefs  and  inftability  of  thofe  fuccours  which 
the  world  affords  ; where  pain  is  mixed  with  every 
joy,  and  vanity  reigns  throughout.  How  many 
ufeful  truths,  alas ! does  ficknefs  teach  even  to 
kings  and  minifters,  who  while  in  health  fuffer 
themfelves  to  be  deluded  and  impofed  upon  by 
all  mankind. 

The  opportunity  which  a valetudinarian  en- 
joys of  employing  his  faculties  with  facility  and 
fuccefs  in  a manner  conformable  to  the  extent  of 
his  defigns,  is  undoubtedly  ffiort,  and  paffes  ra- 
pidly away.  Such  happinefs  is  the  lot  only  of 
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thofe  who  enjoy  robuft  health  : they  alone  can 
exclaim,  “ "Time  is  my  own  but  he  who  labours 
under  continual  ficknefs  and  fufFering,  and  whofe 
avocations  depend  on  the  public  neceflity  or  ca- 
price, can  never  fay  that  he  has  one  moment  to  him^ 
Jelf.  He  muft  watch  the  fleeting  hours  as  they 
pafs,  and  feize  an  interval  of  leifure  when  and 
where  he  can.  NeceflTity  as  well  as  reafon  con- 
vinces, him,  that  he  muft,  in  fpite  of  his  daily  fuf- 
ferings,  his  wearied  body,  or  his  harraflTed  mind, 
firmly  refill  his  accumulating  troubles  j and,  if 
he  would  fave  himfelf  from  becoming  the  vidlim  of 
dejedlion,  he  muft  manfully  combat  the  difficulties 
by  which  he  is  attacked.  The  more  we  enervate 
ourfelves,  the  more  we  become  the  prey  of  ill 
health;  but  determined  courage  and  obftinate 
refinance  frequently  renovate  our  powers ; and 
he  who,  in  the  calrrt  of  Solitude,  vigoroully 
wreftles  with  misfortune,  is  certain,  in  the  event, 
of  gaining  a vidlory. 

The  pains  of  ficknefs,  however,  are  apt  too 
eafily  to  liften  to  the  voice  of  indulgence ; we 
neglect  to  exercife  the  powers  we  polTefs ; and, 
inftead  of  direfling  the  attention  to  thofe  objefls 
which  may  divert  diftraflion  and  ftrengthen  for- 
titude, we  fofter  fondly  in  our  bofoms  all  the 
difagreeable  circumftances  of  our  fituation.  The 
foul  finks  from  inquietude  to  inquietude,  lofes  all 
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its  powers,  abandons  its  remaining  reafon,  and 
feels,  from  its  increafing  agonies  and  fufferings, 
no  confidence  in  its  own  exertions.  The  valetudi- 
narian fhould  force  his  mind  to  forget  its  troubles ; 
fhould  endeavour  to  emerge  from  the  heavy  at- 
mofphere  by  which  he  is  enveloped  and  de- 
prefied.  From  fuch  exertions  he  will  certainly 
find  immediate  relief,  and  be  able  to  accomplifh 
that  which  before  he  conceived  impofllble.  For 
this  purpofe,  however,  he  muft  firft  difiTiifs  the 
phyficians  who  daily  vifit  him  to  ajcertain  the 
ftateofhis  health;  who  feel  his  pul fe  with  a lu- 
dicrous gravity,  ferioufly  fhake  their  heads,  and 
perform  many  other  afFedted,  ridiculous,  and  ac- 
cuflomed  tricks ; but  who,  from  their  great  atten- 
tion to  difcover  what  does  not  exift,  frequent- 
ly overlook  thofe  fymptoms  that  are  moft  plain- 
ly to  be  feen.  Thefe  pretenders  to  fcience  only 
alarm  the  patient,  rivet  more  clofely  in  his 
mind  thofe  apprehenfions  which  it  would  be 
ferviceable  to  him  to  forget,  and  redouble  his 
fufferings  by  the  beneficial  ideas  of  danger  which 
they  raife  from  the  moft  trifling  and  immaterial 
circumftances  of  his  diforder.  He  muft  alfo  bjd 
his  friends,  and  all  thofe  who  furround  him,  to 
humour  his  weakneffes  ; he  muft  requcft  they  will 
not  rely  upon  all  he  fays  ; for  if  .his  fenfations  are 
real,  his  own  imagination  will  form  a fufficient  va- 
riety of  gloomy  phantoms  and  terrifying  chimaeras. 

Under 
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Under  Qtuations  ftill  more  difficult  to  fupport, 
there  yet  remain  refources  and  confolations  in  the 
bofom  of  Solitude.  Are  the  nerves  deranged  ? 

Is  the  head  tortured  by  vertigoes  ? Has  the  mind 
no  longer  any  power  to  think,  the  eye  to  read, 
the  hand  to  write  ? Has  it  become  phyfically 
impoffible  to  exercife  any  of  the  fundtions  of  the 
foul  ? Jn  fuch  a fituation  we  muft  learn  “ to 
VEGETATE,”  faid  One  of  the  moft  enlightened 
philofophers  of  Germany  when  he  beheld  me 
at  Hanover,  in  a condition  which  rendered  me 
incapable  of  adopting  any  other  refource.  O 
Garve  ! with  what  rapture  I threw  myfelf  into 
your  arms ! with  what  tranfports  I heard  you 
fpeak,  when  you  Ihewed  me  the  neceffity  of 
learning  to  fupport  myfelf  under  my  accumulated 
calamities,  by  convincing  me  that  you  had  ex- 
perienced equal  fufferings,  and  had  been  able 
to  pradlife  the  leflbns  which  you  taught. 

The  fublime  Mendelsohm,  during  a certain 
period  of  his  life,  was  frequently  obliged  to  re- 
tire, when  difcourfing  on  philofophical  fubjedls, 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  fainting.  In  thefe  mo- 
uients  it  was  his  cuftom  to  negledl  all  ftudy,  to 
baniffi  thought  entirely  from  his  mind.  His 
phyfician  one  day  aflced  him,  “ How  then  do 
“ you  employ  your  time,  if  you  do  not 
think  — ‘‘  I retire  to  the  window  of  my 
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“ chamber,  and  count  the  tiles  upon  the  roof  of 
“ my  neighbour’s  houfe.’* 

Without  thy  tranquil  wifdom,  O my  beloved 
Mendelsohm  ! without  thy  refignation  to  the 
will  of  Heaven,  we  can  never  reach  that  ele- 
vated grandeur  of  charafter,  can  never  attain  to 
that  dignified  endurance  of  our  fufFerings,  can 
never  pofTefs  that  ftoic  fortitude  which  places  hu- 
man happinefs  beyond  the  reach  of  mifery,  and 
out  of  the  power  of  fate.  Thy  great  example 
pours  confolation  into  the  heart  j and  humanity 
fhould  behold  with  grateful  joy  the  fuperiority 
which  refignation  affords  to  us,  even  under  the 
fevereft  of  phyfical  misfortunes, 

A SLIGHT  effort  to  obtain  the  fainted  ray  of 
comfort,  and  a calm  refignation  under  inevitable 
misfortunes,  will  mutually  contribute  to  procure 
relief.  The  man  whofe  mind  adheres  to  virtue, 
will  never  permit  himfelf  to  be  fo  far  overcome 
by  the  fenfe  of  misfortune,  as  not  to  endeavour 
to  vanquifli  his  feelings,  even,  when  extreme 
defpair  obfcures  every  profpedt  of  com- 
fort or  confolation.  The  mod  dejedled  bo- 
fom  may  endure  fenfations  deeply  affliifting, 
provided  the  mind  will  endeavour,  • by  adopt- 
ing fentiments  of  virtue,  generofity,  and  he- 
roic greatnefs,  to  prevent  the  foul  from  brood- 
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ina:  over  its  forrows.  To  this  end  alfo  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  cultivate  a fondnefs  for  aftivity,  and  to 
force  exertion  until , the  defire  of  employnnent 
becomes  habitual.  A regular  employment  is, 
in  my  opinion,  the  fureft  and  moft  efficacious 
antidote  to  that  laffitude,  acerbity,  and  dejec- 
tion, which  wounded  fpirits  and  nervous  affeftions 
are  apt  to  produce. 

The  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body  is  a 
truth  highly  ufeful  and  confolatory  to  thofe  who 
are  fubjedl  to  conftitutional  complaints.  Sup- 
ported by  this  idea,  reafon  is  never  entirely  fub- 
dued  j religion  maintains  its  empire  in  the 
bread  j and  the  lamentable  truth,  that  men  of 
the  fined  fenfibilities  and  mod  cultivated  under- 
dandings  frequently  podefs  lefs  fortitude  under 
affliftions  than  the  mod  vulgar  of  mankind,  re- 
mains unknown.  Campanella,  incredible  as  it 
may  feem,  by  gloomy  rcfledfions  inflifted  tor- 
ments on  his  mind  more  painful  than  even  thofe 
of  the  rack  could  have  produced.  I can  how- 
ever, from  my  own  experience,  affert,  that 
even  in  the  extremity  of  didrefs  every  ob- 
je6t  which  diverts  the  attention  foftens  the  evils 
we  endure,  and  frequently  drives  them,  unper- 
ceived, away. 
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By  diverting  the  attention  many  celebrated  phi- 
lofophers  have  been  able  not  only  to  preferve  a 
tranquil  mind  in  the  midft  of  the  moft  poignant 
fufferingSj  but  have  even  increafed  the  ftrength 
of  their  intelleftual  facukiesl  in  fpite  of  their  cor- 
poreal pains.  Rousseau  compofed  the  greater 
part  of  his  immortal  works  under  the  continual 
preffure  oflicknefs  and  of  grief.  Gellert,  who, 
by  his  mild,  agreeable,  and  inftrudtive  writings, 
has  become  the  preceptor  of  Germany,  certain- 
ly found  in  this  interefting  occupation  the  fureft 
remedy  againft  melancholy.  Mendelsohm,  at' 
an  age  far  advanced  in  life,  and  not  naturally 
fubjedl  to  dejeftion,  was  for  a long  time  op- 
prelTed  by  an  almofl:  inconceivable  derangement 
of  the  nervous  fyftem  ! but  by  fubmitting  with 
patience  and  docility  to  his  fufferings,  he  ftill 
maintains  all  the  noble  and  fublime  advantages 
of  his  youth.  Garve,  who  had  lived  whole  years 
without  being  able  to  read,  to  write,  or  to  think, 
afterwards  compofed  his  Treatife  on  Cicero  j 
and  in  that  work,  this  profound  writer,  fo  cir- 
cumfpedt  in  all  his  exprelTions  that  he  would 
have  been  fenfibly  affedted  if  any  word  too  em- 
phatic had  dropped  from  his  pen,  with  a fpecies 
of  enthufiafm  returns  thanks  to  Almighty  God 
for  the  imbecillity  of  his  conftitution,  becaufe  it 
had  convinced  him  of  the  extenfive  influence 

which 
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which  the  powers  of  the  mind  poffefs  over  thofe 
of  the  body. 

A FIRM  refolutioHj  and  always  keeping  fome 
noble  and  interefting  end  fteadily  in  view,*  will 
enable  us  to  endure  the  moft  poignant  afflidlion. 
In  all  great  and  imminent  dangers,  nature  in- 
fpires  the  bread:  with  heroic  courage  j and  even 
in  the  little  croffes  of  life,  it  is  a quality  much 
oftener  found  than  patience : but  perfeverance 
under  evils  of  long  duration  is  rarely  feen,  efpe- 
cially  when  the  foul,  enervated  by  its  forrows, 
abandons  itfelf  to  its  moft  ordinary  refuge,  def- 
pair,  and  looks  up  to  heaven  alone  for  pro- 
teftion. 

Of  all  the  calamities  of  life,  therefore,  melan- 
choly is  the  moft  levere j and  of  all  the  remedies 
againft  it,  there  is  none  more  efficacious  than 
regular  uninterrupted  employment.  The  mo- 
ment we  make  it  a rule  never  to  be  idle,  and  to 
bear  our  fufferings  with  patience,  the  anguiffi  of 
the  foul  abates.  A fondnefs  for  activity,  and  an 
endeavour  to  repel  incumbent  mifery  by  mo- 
derate but  continued  efforts,  infpires  the  mind 
with  new  powers ; a fmall  vi(ftory  leads  to  a 
greater;  and  the  joy  which  fuccefs*  infpires,  im- 
mediately banifhes  the  idea  of  endlefs  forrow. 
When  the  efforts  of  reafon  and  virtue  no  longer 
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produce  a falutary  efFedl,  the  mind  fhould  be  di- 
verted to  Tome  pleafing  unimportant  object,  which 
may  rather  engage  its  attention  than  exercife  its 
powers ; for  the  flightefl:  exertion  will  frequently 
fubdue  the  fevereft  forrow.  The  fhades  of  me- 
lancholy difappear  the  moment  any  objedl  in- 
terefts  the  mind.  Even  that  fupinenefs,  apathy, 
and  deep  defpair,  which  rejefts  all  advice  and 
confolation,  is  oftentimes,  alas ! nothing  more 
than  a difguifed  indulgence  of  vexation  and  ill- 
humour.  It  is  however  a real  malady  of  the 
mind,  which  it  is  impofllble  to  conquer  but  by 
a firm  and  conftant  prefeverance. 

To  men  who  poffefs  a fenfibility  too  refined, 
an  imagination  too  ardent,  to  mix  with  com- 
fort in  the  fociety  of  the  world,  and  who  are 
continually  complaining  of  men  and  things, 
Solitude  is  not  only  defirable,  but  abfolutely 
neceflary.  He  who  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  afflifted 
by  that  which  fcarcely  excites  an  emotion  in  the 
breafts  of  other  menj  who  complains  of  thofe 
misfortunes  as  fevere  which  others  fcarcely  feel ; 
whofe  mind  falls  into  defpair  unlefs  his  happinefs 
be  inftantly  reftored,  and  his  wants  immediately 
fatisfied;  who  fuffers  unceafing  torments  from 
the  illufions  of  his  fancy  ; who  feels  himfelf  un- 
happy only  becaufe  profperity  does  not  anticipate 
his  wifhesi  who  murmurs  againft  the  bleffings 

he 
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he  receives,  becaufe  he  is  ignorant  of  his  real 
wants ; who  flies  from  one  amufement  to  anorher  j 
who  is  alarmed  at  every  thing,  and  enjoys  no-, 
thing : he,  alas  ! is  not  formed  for  fociety  3 and 
if  Solitude  have  not  power  to  heal  his  wounded 
Ipirit,  the  earth  certainly  contains  no  remedy  to 
cure  him. 

Men,  who,  in  other  refpeifl:s,‘  polTefs  rational 
minds,  feeling  hearts,  and  pious  difpofitions, 
frequently  fall  into  low  fpirits  and  defpair  j but 
it  is  almofl  entirely  their  own  fault.  If  it  pro- 
ceed, as  is  generally  the  cafe,  from  unfounded 
fears ; if  they  love  to  torment  themfelves  and 
others  upon  every  flight  inconvenience,  upon 
the  fmalleft  derangement  of  their  health  j if  diey- 
conftantly  refort  to  medicine  for  that  relief  which 
reajon  alone  can  afford  3 if  they  will  not  endea- 
vour to  reprefs  the  wanderings  of  their  fancies; 
if,  after  having  fupported  the  acuteft  pains  with 
patience,  and  blunted  the  greateft  misfortunes 
by  fortitude,  they  neither  can  nor  will  learn  to 
bear  the  pundure  of  the  fmalleft  piny  to  endure 
the  lighteft  accidents  of  mortal  life  3 they  ought 
only  to  complain  of  the  want  of  courage  in 
themfelves:  fuch  charaefters,  who  by  a Angle 
effort  of  the  underftandino;  micjht  look  with  an 
eye  of  compofure  and  tranquillity  on  the  mul- 
tiplied and  fatal  fires  iffuing  from  the  dreadful 
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cannon’s  mouth,  fall  under  the  apprehenfion  of 
being  fired  at  by  pop -guns. 

Firmness,  refolution,  and  all  thofe  qualities 
of  the  foul  which  form  a ftoic  heroifm  of  cha- 
rafter,  are  much  fooner  acquired  by  a quiet  com- 
munion with  the  heart,  than  in  the  noify  inter- 
courfes  of  mankind,  where  innumerable  diffi- 
culiies  continually  oppofe  us  i where  ceremony, 
fervilicy,  flattery,  and  fear,  not  only  obftrufl  the 
exertions  of  the  mind,  but  deftroy  its  powers  j 
and  where,  for  this  reafon,  men  of  the  weakeft 
minds  and  moft  contrafued  notions  become  more 
aflive  and  popular,  gain  more  attention,  and  arc 
better  received,  than  men  of  feeling  hearts 
liberal  underftandings. 

The  mind  fortifies  itfelf  with  impregnable 
flrength  under  the  fliades  of  Solitude  againfl;  fuf- 
ferings  and  affliction.  In  retirement,  the  frivo- 
lous attachments  which  fteal  aw'ay  the  foul,  and 
drive  it  wandering,  as  "chance  may  direCt,  into  a 
dreary  void,  die  away.  Renouncing  a multipli- 
city of  enjoyments,  from  an  experience  of  how 
few  we  want,  we  foon  gain  fo  compleat  a know- 
ledge of  ourfelves,  that  we  are  not  furprifed 
when  the  '^Alrnighty  chaflifes  us  with  affliction, 
humbles  our  proud  fpirits,  difappoints  our  vain 
conceits,  reftrains  the  violence  of  our  pafllons, 
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and  brings  us  back  to  a lively  fenfe  of  our  inanity 
and  weaknefs.  How  many  important  truths  do 
we  here  learn,  of  which  the  worldly-minded  man 
has  no  ideaj  truths  which  the  torrent  of  va- 
nity overwhelmed  in  his  diffipated  foul ! Calling 
the  calm  eye  of  reflexion  on  ourfelves,  and  on 
the  objects  which  furround  us,  how  familiarifed 
we  become  to  the  lot  of  mortality  ! how  different 
every  thing  appears  ! The  heart  expands  to  every 
noble  fentiment  j the  blufh  of  confcience  reddens 
on  the  cheek  j the  mind  reaches  its  fublimieft  con- 
ceptions ; and  boldly  taking  the  path  of  virtue, 
we  lead  a life  of  innocence  and  eafe. 

The  unfortunate  being  who  deplores  the  death 
of  fome  beloved  friend,  conftantly  feels  a ftrong 
defire  to  withdraw  from  the  intercourfes  of  focie- 
ty ; but  his  worldly  friends  unite  to  deftroy  the  lau- 
dable inclination.  They  avoid  all  converfation 
with  the  unhappy  fufferer  on  the  fubjedl  of  his 
lofs  i think  it  more  confolatory  to  furround  him 
with  a crowd  of  acquaintance,  cold  and  indiffer- 
ent to  the  even,  who  think  their  duties  fufRcient- 
ly  difeharged  by  paying  the  tributary  vifit,  and 
chattering  from  morning  till  evening  on  the  cur- 
rent topics  of  the  town  j as  if  each  of  their  plea- 
fantries  conveyed  a balm  of  comfort  into  the 
wounded  heart. 
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“ Leave  me  to  myself!”  I exclaimed  a 
thoufand  times,  when,  within  two  years  after 
my  arrival  in  Germany,  I loft  the  lovely  idol 
of  my  heart,  the  amiable  companion  of  my  for- 
mer days.  Her  departed  fpirit  ftill  hovers  round 
me:  the  tender  recolle<5tion  of  her  fociety,  the 
afflidting  remembrance  of  her  fufFerings  on 
my  account,  are  always  prefent  to  my  mind. 
What  purity  and  innocence  ! what  mildnefs 
and  affability ! Her  death  was  as  calm  and 
refigned  as  her  life  was  pure  and  virtuous ! 
During  five  long  months  the  lingering  pangs  of 
diflblution  hung  continually  around  her.  One 
day,  as  fhe  reclined  upon  her  pillow,  while  I read 
'to  her  ‘'The  Death  of  Chrift,”  by  Rammler, 
fhe  caft  her  eyes  over  the  page,  and  filently 
pointed  out  to  me  the  following  paflage  : “ My 
“ breath  grows  weak,  my  days  are  Ihorterred, 
“ my  heart  is  full  of  affliflion,  and  my  foul  pre- 
" pares  to  take  its  flight.”  Alas  1 when  I recal 
all  thofe  circumftances  to  my  mind,  and  recol- 
le6t  how  impolTible  it  was  for  me  to  abandon  the 
world  at  that  moment  of  anguifh  and  diftrefs, 
when  I carried  the  feeds  of  death  within  my  bo- 
fom,  when  I had  neither  fortitude  to  bear 
my  afflieftions  nor  courage  to  refift  them,  while 
I was,  yet  purfued  by  malice  and  outraged  by 
calhmny,  I can  eafily  conceive,  in  fuch  a fitua- 
tion,  that  my  exclamation  might  be,  “ Leave 
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To  be  alonCj  far  retired  fram  the  tumults  and 
cmbarralTments  of  fociety,  is  the  firft  and  fondeft 
■defire  of  the  heart,  when,  under  fuch  misfoi  tunes, 
we  are  unhappily  fkuated  among  men  who,  in- 
capable of  equal  feeling,  have  no  idea  of  the  tor- 
ments we  endure. 

How ! to  live  in  Solitude,  to  relinquifh  the 
fociety  of  men,  to  be  buried  during  life  in 
fome  wild  dcferted  country!  Oh  yes!  fuch  a 
retreat  affords  a tender  and  certain  confolation 
under  thofe  afflidlions  which  faften  on  the  heart; 
fuch  as  the  eternal  feparadon  of  fenfible  and  be- 
loved friends;  a feparation  more  grievous  and 
terrifying  than  the  fatal  period  itfelf  which  ter- 
minates exiftence.  The  heart  is  torn  with  an- 
guifh,  the  very  ground  we  tread  on  Teems  to  fink 
beneath  our  feet,  when  this  honible  and  hidden 
event  divides  us  from  thofe  who  had  for  fo  long 
a period  been  all  in  all  to  us  in  life,  whofe  me- 
mory neither  time  nor  accident  can  wipe  away, 
and  whofe  abfence  renders  all  the  pleafures  of  the 
world  odious  to  our  fight.  Solitude  under  fuch 
circumftances  is  our  only  refource  : but  to  foften 
the  grief  which  this  eternal  feparation  inflidfjS,  to 
remove  the  forrows  which  prey  upon  the  poor 
heart,  to  wipe  av/ay  the  tears  from  the  cheeks, 
we  muld,  even  in  Solitude,  continue  to  employ 
the  mind,  to  excite  its  attention  to  fome  intereft- 
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ing  end,  and  lead  the  imagination  from  one  ob- 
jed  to  another. 

How  many  torments,  alas ! lie  concealed 
from  the  obfervation  of  the  wo)ld,  which  we 
miift  learn  to  bear  within  our  own  bofoms,  and 
which  can  only  be  foftened  by  Solitude  and 
retirement ! 

Represent  to  yourfelf  an  unfortunate  foreign- 
er placed  in  a country  where  every  one  was  fuf- 
picious  of  his  charadler,  borne  down  by  misfor- 
tunes from  every  fide,  attacked  every  moment  by 
defpair,  and  during  a long  courfe  of  years  unable 
either  to  ftoop  or  fit  to  write,  without  feeling  the 
mqft  excruciating  pains ; in  a country,  where, 
from  a fanatic  prejudice,  every  one  ftrewed 
thorns  and  briars  in  his  path ; where,  in  the 
midft  of  all  his  affiiiftions,  he  was  deprived  of 
the  objedi:  wliich  was  deareft  to  him  in  the 
world.  Yet  it  was  in  fuch  a country,  and  un- 
der thefe  circumftances,  that  he,  at  length, 
found  a perfon  who  extended  the  hand  of  affec- 
tion towards  him*;  whofe  voice,  like  a voice 
from  Pleaven,  faid  to  him,  “ Come,  I will 
“ dry  your  tears,  I will  heal  your  wounded 
heart;  be  the  kind  comforter  of  your  fuffer- 
« 

• The  Author  here  alludes  to  Madame  Dorine,  wife  of 
the  Counfellor  of  State,  and  daughter  to  the  celebrated  Vice- 
Chancellor  Strobe. 

' « ings, 
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“ ingSj  enable  you  to  fupport  them,  banifb  the 
remembrance  of  ibrrow  from  your  mind,  recal 
your  fenfibility,  and  force  you  to  acknow- 
ledge,  that  the  reiigion  we  profefs  is  alfb 
infpired  by  a beneficent  Deity,  whofe  good- 
nefs  flrews  flowers  over  the  paths  of  life.  You 
fhall  afterwards  afford  afliftancc  to  me,  be- 
come  part  of  my  family,  and  we  will  read, 
''  think,  feel,  and  lift  up  our  hands  together  in 
oraifons  to  God.  I will  endeavour  to  charm 
“ away  the  filence  of  difgufl;  by  entertaining  con- 
“ verfation,  and,  when  tranquillity  returns, 

“ colledt  for  you  all  the  flowers  which  adorn  the 
paths  of  life;  difcourfe  with  you  on  the 
“ charms  of  virtue;  think  of  you  with  love; 

treat  you  with  efleem ; rely  upon  you  with 
“ confidence ; • prove  to  you,  that  the  people 
among  whom  you  are  fituated  are  not  fo  bad 
as  you  conceive  them ; and  perhaps  that  they 
are  not  fo  at  all,  I will  remove  from  your 
“ mind  all  anxiety  about  domeftic  concerns ; do 
“ every  thing  to  relieve  and  pleafe  you  ; you 
“ fhall  tafle  all  the  happinefs  of  an  eafy  tran- 
quil  life.  I will  diligently  endeavour  to  point 
**  out  your  faults,  and  you,  in  gratitude,  fhall 
alfo  correal  mine:  you  fhall  form  my  mind, 
communicate  to  me  your  knowledge,  and 
“ preferve  to  me,  by  the  affiftance  of  God  and 
“ your  own  talents,  the  felicities  of  my  life,  to- 
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gether  with  thofe  of  my  hufband  and  my  chil- 
dren  : we  will  love  our  neighbours  with  the 
‘‘  fame  heart,  and  unite  our  endeavours'  to  af- 
ford  confolation  to  the  affliifled  and  fuccour  to 
‘‘  the  dillrefled.”  ' 

But  if,  after  having  experienced  all  this  plea- 
fure  during  many  years;  if,  after  having  enjoy- 
ed thefe  confolations  under  circiimftances  the 
moH;  cdtical  and  cruel  j if,  after  flattering  my- 
felf  that  her  friendly  hands  would  clofe  my 
dying  eyelids,  that  I fliould  Expire  in  the  arms 
of  this  heroic  female  j if,  for  only  obeying  the 
'Divine  impulfe  of  commiferation,  my  protedtrefs 
fliould  be  torn  for  ever  from  the  bofom  of  her 
fami.y,  and  obliged  to  leave  her  country  an 
exile  ill  a foreign  land  ; if  I fliould  behold  my- 
fclf  for  ever  deprived  of  this  dear  friend,  this 
protedling  angel,  what  comfort  would  remain  for 
me  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ! Thus  abandoned 
and  forlorn,  to  what  afylum  could  I fly  ? To 
Solitude  alone!  There  I might  combat  miy 
rifing  griefs,  and  learn  to  fupport  miy  defliny 
with  courage. 

To  a heart  thus  torn,  by  too  rigorous  a defliny, 
from  the  bofom  that  was  opened  for  its  reception, 
from  a bo'bm  in  whi  h itfon.lly  dwelt,  from  an 
objedt  that  it  dearly  loved,  detached  from  every 
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ob}e£b,  at  a lofs  where  to  fix  its  affedion,  or 
communicate  its  feelings.  Solitude  alone  can 
adminifter  comfort.  To  him  who, -.in  the  cruel 
hour  of  reparation,  exclaims  in  the  bitternefs  of 
his  foul,  “In  every  exertion  to  do  good,  my 
only  reward  is  to  give  you  pleafure ! all  the 
happinefs  of  my  life  concenters  in  the  joys 
that  you  receive  1’^  Solitude  is  the  laft  and 
only  confolation. 

There  are,  therefore,  fituations  froi)!  which 
nothing  but  Solitude  and  retirement  can  relieve 
us.  For  this  reafon,  it  is  frequently  neceflary 
that  thofe  whom  melancholy  affeds,  Ihould  be 
left  al(5ne  j for,  as  we  (hall  now  proceed  to  fhew, 
they  may  find  in  Solitude  an  infinite  variety  of 
confolations,  and  many  fources  of  comfort  both 
for  the  mind  and  the  heart. 

t 4 I 

I 

The  healthy  and  the  fick,  the  happy  and  the 
miferable,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  all,  without 
exception,  may  find  infinite  advantages  in  a re- 
ligious retirement  from  the  world.  It  is  nor,  alas ! 
in  the  temples  of  pleafur^,  in  thofe  meetings 
where  every  one  empties  to  its  laft  drop  the  cup 
of  folly,  in  the  Coteries  occupied  by  vulgar  gaiety, 
in  brilliant  affemblics,  or  at  luxurious  boards, 
that  the  mind  grows  familiar  with  thofe  tender 
and  fublime  fentiments  which  fubdue  the  de- 
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, (ires  of  fenfuality,  ennoble  all  the  enjoyments  of 
life,  raife  the  pafTing  moment  into  importance 
by  connefting  it  with  the  events  of  futurity,  and 
banifli  from  a tranfitory  life  the  extravagant  fond- 
nefs  for  the  diffipations  of  the  world. 

In  Solitude  we  behold  more  near  and  intimate- 
ly that  Providence  which  overlooks  all.  Silence 
continually  recals  to  our  minds  the  confolatory 
idea,  the  mild  and  fatisfaftory  fentiment,  that 
the  eye  of  the  Almighty  is  for  ever  viewing  the 
aftions  of  his  creatures ; that  he  fuperintends  all 
our  movements  j that  we  are  governed  by  his 
power,  and  preferved  by  his  goodnefs.  In  Soli- 
tude, the  Deity  is  everywhere  before  us.  Eman- 
cipated from  the  dangerous  fermentations  of 
fenfe,  guided  by  noble  inclinations,  poflelTed 
of  pure  unalterable  joys,  we  contemplate  witli 
ferioufnefs  and  vigour,  with  freedom  and  with 
confidence,  the  attainment  of  fupreme  felicity, 
and  enjoy  in  thought  the  happinefs  we  expeft  to 
reach.  In  this  holy  meditation,  every  ignoble 
fentiment,  eveiy  painful  anxiety,  every  worldly 
thought  and  vulgar  care,  vaniflr  from  the 
mind. 

Solitude  has  already  brought  us  nearer  to 
God,  when,  befide  all  the  tender  and  humane 
feelings  of  the  heart,  we  feel  thofc  falutary  fenfa-r 
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tions  which  a diftruft  and  jealoiify^  of  our  owa 
abilities  create;  fenfacicns  which  in  public  life 
make  light  and  tranfient  imprefTions,  and  fade 
immediately  away.  At  the  bed  of  fickhefs  when 
I behold  the  efforts  which  the  foul  makes  to  op- 
pofe  its  impending  diffolution  from  the  body, 
and  difcover  by  the  encreafing  tortures  the  ra- 
pid advances  of  approaching  death ; when  I fee 
my  unhappy  patient  extend  his  cold  and  trem- 
bling hands  to  thank  the  Almighty  for  the  fmall- 
eft  mitigation  of  his  pains ; when  I hear  his  ut- 
terance checked  by  intermingled  groans,  and 
view  the  tender  looks,  the  filent  anguifh  of  his 
attending  friends;  all  my  powers  abandon  me, 
my  heart  bleeds,  and  I tear  myfelf  from  the  for- 
rowful  fcene,  only  to  pour  my  tears  more  freely 
over  the  unhappy  fufferings  of  hum.anity,  to  la- 
ment my  own  inability,  and  the  vain  confidence 
placed  in  a feeble  art ; a confidence  which 
men  have  been  fo  forward  to  abufe.  Con- 
fcious  of  the  inefficacy  of  art,  I r>ever  rife  from 
my  bed  without  thinking  it  a heavenly  miracle 
that’ I am  ftill  alive.  When  I count  the  number 
of  my  years,  I exclaim,  with  the  livelieft  gra- 
titude, that  God  has  preferved  my  life  beyond 
my  expedtation.  Through  what  a fea  of  dangers 
has  his  goodnefs  condudted  me  1 RefiedHng 
every  moment  on  the  weaknefs  of  my  condition, 
and  beholding  men  fuddcnly  fnatched  away  be- 
fore rne  in  the  prime  and  vigour  of  life;  men 

who. 
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who,  but  a few  hours  before,  entertained  no  fear 
of  death,  and  reckoned,  perhaps,  on  an  ex- 
tended length  of  days  j what  can  I do,  but  offer 
up  my  filent  adorations  to  that  Providence  who 
has  thus  faved  me  from  the  menaces  of  death  ! 

Is  it  pofTible  to  become  wife,  and  efcape  from 
the  abounding  perils  of  the  world  without  re- 
nouncing its  diffipations,  and  entering  into  a fe- 
rious  examination  of  ourfelves  ? for  then  only  it' 
js  that  wej&re  able  maturely  to  reflect  upon  what 
we  hear  and  fee;  it  is  only  during  filent  medita- 
tion that  we  can  properly  view  thofe  interefting 
objefls  to  which,  if  we  wifh  to  render  them 
either  ufeful  or  permanent,  we  cannot  be  too  fe- 
rioufly  attentive. 

Wisdom  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  the  Inceffant 
purfuit  of  entertainments ; by  flying,  without 
reflection,  from  one  party  to  another ; by  con- 
tinual converfations  on  low  and  trifling  fubjedls; 
by  undertaking  every  thing,  and  doing  nothing, 
**  He  who  would  acquire  true  wifdom,”  fays  a 
celebrated  philofopher,  mtifl:  learn  to  live  in 
“ Solitude.”  An  uninterrupted  courfe  of  diffipa- 
tion  jftifles  every  virtuous  fentiment.  The  domi- 
nion of  Reafon  is  loft  amidft  the  intoxications  of 
Pleafure  j its  voice  is  no  longer  heard ; its  au- 
thority no  longer  obeyed : the  mind  no  longer 
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ftrives  to  furmount  temptations ; but,  inftead  of 
fhunning  the  fnares  which  The  passions  fcatter 
in  our  way,  we  run  eagerly  to  find  them.  The 
precepts  of  religion  are  forgot.  Engaged  in  a va- 
riety of  abfurd  purfuics,  intranced  in  the  delirium 
of  gaiecy  and  plcafure,  inflamed  by  that  conti- 
nual ebriety  which  raifes  the  palTions  and  ftimu- 
lates  the  defires,  the  connexions  between  God 
and  man  are  loofened,  the  firfb  and  only  fource 
of  true  felicity  abandoned,  the  faculty  of  reafbii 
renounced,  and  religious  duties  never  thought 
of  but  with  levity  and  indifference.  On  the 
contrary,  he  who,  entering  into  a ferious  felf- 
examinafion,  elevates  his  thoughts  on  all  occa- 
fions  in  filence  towards  his  God ; who  confiders 
the  amphitheatre  of  nature,  the  fpangled  firma- 
ment of  Heaven,  the  verdant  meads  enamelled 
with  flowers,  the  ftupendous  mountains,  and  the 
filent  groves,  as  the  temples  of  the  divinitv  ; 
who  direXs  the  emotions  of  his  heart  to  the 
Great  Author  and  CpnduXor  of  things  ; who  has 
continually  before  his  eyes  his  enlightened  pro- 
vidence, mufl  mofi:  affuredly  have  already  learn- 
ed to  live  in  pious  Solitude  and  religious  medi- 
tation. 

' Thus,  by  devoting  daily  only  as  many*  hours 
to  refleXion  as  are  employed  at  the  toilet  or  con- 
fumed  at  the  card-table.  Solitude  may  be  ren- 
dered 
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dered  inflrumental  in  leading  the  mind  to  piety, 
and  the  heart  to  virtue.  Meditation  not  only 
flrengthens  and  improves  the  mind,  but  teaches 
it  to  abhor  the  vices  of  the  world,  and  renders 
their  idle  entertainments  taftelefs.  We  may 
cherifli  the  beft  intentions  towards  our  fellow- 
creatures,  may  fuccour  them  in  diftrefs,  afford 
them  every  kind  office  in  our  power,  without 
indulging  in  the  luxury  of  their  feafts,  attending 
their  coteries,  or  following  their  frivolous  pur- 
fuits. 

» • 

The  opportunity  of  doing  public  good,  of 
performing  adlions  of  extenfive  utility  or  univer- 
fal  benevolence,  is  confined  to  a few  charaffers. 
But  how  many  private  virtues  are  there  which, 
every  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  perform  with- 
out quitting  his  chamber  ! He  who  can  con- 
tentedly employ  himfelf  at  home  may  continue 
there  the  whole  year,  and  yet  in  every  day  of 
that^year  may  contribute  to  the  felicity  of  other 
men  j he  may  liften  to  their  complaints,  relieve 
their  diftrefs,  render  fervices  to  thofe  who  are 
about  him,  and  extend  his  benevolence  in 
various  ways,  without  being  feen  by  the  world, 
or  known  by  thofe  on  whom  his  favours  are  con- 
ferred. 
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A LIVELY  and  determined  inclination  for 
Solitude,  is  fometimes  the  happy  means  of  re- 
cftablilhing  a pious  difpofition  in  the  mind.  It 
is  during  thofe  moments  of  undefinable  delirium 
which  youth  frequently  experiences  j and  which, 
as  the  mind  grows  more  rational,  of  courfe  be- 
come more  efficacious ; that,  by  perceiving  what 
w'e  are  and  what  we  ought  to  be,  we  begin  to 
know  ourfelves,  and  to  do  juflice  to  our  cha- 
raflers.  It  is  in  thefe  moments,  perhaps,  that 
a phyfical  change  of  conftitution  turns  the  opera- 
tions of  the  foul  into  a new  direflion,  and,  a- 
wakening  conference,  forcibly  fuggefls  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  proftrating  ourfelves  before  the  throne 
of  God.  Humility  is  the  firft  lelTon  which  we 
learn  from  refleftion,  and  felf-diftruft  the  firfl 
proof  we  give  of  having  obtained  a knowledge 
of  ourfelves.  The  fophiftry  of  the  paffions  is 
lilent  during  the  ferious  folitary  hours  we  pafs  in 
felf-examination.  If  we  fometimes  carry  the  fo- 
liloquy  too  far,  and  become  gloomy  and  dif- 
contented,  or  fall  into  fuperftitious  phrenfies  on 
difeovering  our  fituation,  the  impreffions,  alas ! 
are  foon  effaced.  Yet  even  thefe  exceffes,  when 
compared  with  that  fatal  fupinenefs  which  .ex- 
tinguifhes  every  virtue,  are  really  advantageous. 
The  fincere  mortification  we  feel  on  the  difeo- 
very  of  our  defedts,  is  converted  by  the  light  of 
a pure  and  rational  faith  into  happy  eafe  and 

perfedf 
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perfect  tranquillity.  The  fanatic  enthufiafl:  pre- 
fents  himfelf  before  the  Almighty  much  oftener 
than  the  fupercilioiis  wit,  who  feoffs  at  religion, 
and  calls  piety  a weaknefs. 

The  ftudy  of  ourfelves  is  fo  extremely  rare, 
that  we  ought  to  prize  its  fruits  like  dear  ancl 
precious  treafures.  To  induce  us  to  renounce 
our  flighty  futile  diflipations ; to  conquer  the 
difeontent  M/hich  drives  us  wandering;  from 
place  to  place  in  fearch  of  new  objedts ; to 
force  us  into  an  examination  of  ourfelves. 
Grief  mufl:  awaken  us  from  the  lethargy  of  plea- 
fure,  Sorrow  muft  open  our  eyes  to  the  follies  of 
the  world,  and  the  cup  of  Adverfity  often  em- 
bitter our  lips.  From  a conviction  of  this  truth 
it  was  that  one  of  the  greatefl:  philofophers  of 
Germany,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Garve,  exclaim- 
ed to  Dr.  Spalding  and  Myself,  I am  in- 
“ debted  to ‘my  malady  for  having  led  me  to 
“ make  a clofer  ferutiny  and  more  accurate  ob- 
“ fervation  of  my  own  chara6ter.’* 

In  Solitude,  Religion  and  Philosophy  unite 
their  powers  to  conduct  us  to  the  • fame  end. 
Both  of  them  teach  us  to  examine  our  hearts,- 
both  of  them  tell  us  that  we  cannot  guard  too 
ferioufly  againfl;  the  dangers  of  fanaticifm,  nor 
decry  them  with  too  loud  a voice ; but  they  alfo 

con- 
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convince  ’ us,  that  though  virtue  cannot  be  in- 
ftilled  into  the  foul  without  convulfive  efforts, 
we  ought  not  to  be  intimidated  by  the  appre- 
henfion  of  danger.  It  is  nofi  in  the  moment  of 
joy,  when  we  turn  our  eyes  from  God  and  our 
thoughts  from  eternity,  that  we  experience  thefe 
i^lutary  fervors  of  the  foul.  Even  Religion, 
with  all  her  powers,  cannot  produce  them  fo 
foon  as  a corporeal  malady  or  mental  afflidtion. 
But  if  the  foul  advance  too  flowly  in  the  heroic 
conrfe  of  virtue;  if,  amidft  the  buftle  of  the 
world,  the  fuggeftions  of  confcience  lofe  their 

power,  let  every  one  retire,  as  frequently  as 

poffible,  into  Solitude,  and  there  proftrate  him- 
felf  before  God  and  his  own  heart. 

In  the  lafl:  moments  of  life  it  is  certain  that 
we  all  wifli  we  had  lived  more  in  Solitude,  in  a 
greater  intimacy  with  ourfelves,  and  in  a clofer 
communion  with  God.  Preffed  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  paft  errors,  we  then  clearly  perceive 
them  to  have  fprung  from  the  corruptions  of  the 
world,  and  the  indulged  wanderings  of  the 

heart.  If  we  oppofe  the  fentiments  of  a foli- 

tary  man  who  has  paffed  his  life  in  pious 
conference  with  God,  to  thofe  which  occupy  a 
worldly  mind  forgetful  of  its  Creator,  and  fa- 
crificing  every  thing  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
moment  j if  we  compare  the  charadler  of  a 
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WISE  MAN,  who  rcflefts  in  filence  on  the  im- 
portance of  eternity,  with  that  of  the  fashion- 
able BEING,  who  confumes  all  his  time  at  ri- 
dottos,  balls,  and  affemblies  j we  fhall  then  per- 
ceive that  Solitude,  dignified  retirernent,  feleft 
friend  [hips,  and  rational  fociety,  can  alone  af- 
ford true  pleafure,  * and  give  us,  what  all  the 
vain  enjoyments  of  the  world  will  never  bellow,  , 
confolation  in  death,  and  hope  of  everlalling 
life. 

It  is  upon  the  bed  of  death  that  we  difcover, 
more  than  in  any  other  fituation,  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  just  man,  who  has  paffed 
his  days  in  religious  contemplation,  and  the 
MAN  OF  THE  WORLD,  whofc  thoughts  havc 
only  been  employed  to  feed  his  paflions  and  gra- 
tify his  defires.  A life  palled  amidll  the  tumul- 
tuous dilTipations  of  the  world,  even  when  unful- 
lied  by  the  commillion  of  any  pofitive  crime, 
concludes,  alas ! very  differently  from  that 
which  has  been  fpent  in  the  bowers  of  Soli- 
tude, adorned,  by  innocence  and  rewarded  by 
virtue.  ’ 

But  as  example  teaches  more  effe£lually  than 
precept,  as  curiofity  is  more  alive  to  recent 
fafls  than  to'rcmote  illullrations,  1 lhall  here  re- 
late the  hillory  of  a man  of  family  and  falhion, 

who 
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who  a few  years  fince  (hot  himfelf  in  London ; 
from  which  it  will  appear,  that  men  pofleffed 
even  of  the  beft  feelings  of  the  heart  may  be 
rendered  extremely  miferable  by  fufFering  their 
principles  to  be  corrupted  hy  the  practices  of 
the  world. 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Damer,  the  eldeft  fon 
of  Lord  Milton,  was  five-and-thirty  years  of 
age  when  he  put  a period  to  his  exiftence  by 
means  perfedbly  correfpondent  to  the  principles 
on  which  he  had  lived.  He  had  efpoufed  a 
rich  heirefs,  the  daughter-in-law  of  General 
Conway.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  ex- 
traordinary talents ; and  if  he  had  employed 
them  to  nobler  piirpofes,  his  death  muft  have 
made  the  deepeft  impreflion  on  every  bofom. 
Unhappily  however,  a moft  infatuated  love  of 
dilTipation  deftroyed  all  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
and  fome  of  the  more  excellent  qualities  of  his 
heart.  His  houfes,  his  carriages,  his  horfes,  his 
liveries,  furpafled  in  magnificence  and  ■ elegance 
every  thing  that  is  fumptuous  in  the  metropolis 
of  England.  The  income  he  enjoyed  was  great; 
but  not  being  fufficient  to  defray  his  various 
expences,  he  felt  himfelf  under  the  necelTity  of 
borrowing,  and  he  obtained  a loan  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  rhoufand  pounds.  A large 
portion  of  the  money  was  immediately  employed 
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to  fuccour  thofe  friends  who  appeared  to  be 
diftreffed  j for  his  fentiments  were  as  generous 
as  his  feelings  were  tender  and  compaffionate. 
His  fenfibility^  however,  to  the  wants  of  others, 
was  at  length  awakened  to  his  own  misfortunes  j 
and  the  dreadful  fituation  of  his  affairs  reduced 
his  mind  to  defpair.  Retiring  to  a brothel,  he  fent 
for  four  common  women  of  the  town,  and  paffed 
feveral  hours  in  their  company  with  apparent 
gaiety  and  good  fpirits.  On  the  near  approach 
of  midnight,  however,  he  requefted  of  them  to  re- 
tire j and  in  a few  moments  afterwards,  drawing 
a loaded  piftol  from  his  pocket  which  he  had 
carried  about  with  him  all  the  afternoon,  blew 
out  his  brains.  This  fatal  evening  had  paffed 
with  thefe  women  in  the  fame  manner  as  he  had 
been  ufed  to  pals  many  others  with  different  wo- 
men of  the  fame  defcription,  without  requiring 
favours  which  they  would  moft  willingly  have 
granted.  All  he  defired  in  return  for  the  money  he 
lavifhed  on  them,  was  their  idle  chatter,  or  the  pri- 
vilege of  a falute,  to  divert  the  torture  of  his  mind. 
The  gratitude  he  felt  for  the  temporary  oblivion 
which  thefe  intercourfes  afforded,  fometimes  ri- 
pened into  feelings  of  the  warmeft  friendfhip.  A 
cclebrat.d  adrefs  on  the  London  theatre,  whofc 
£onverJatio7is  had  already  drained  him  of  con- 
fidcrab.e  fums  of  money,  requefted  of  him,  only 
three  days  before  his  death,  to  lend  her  five- 

and- 
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and -twenty  guineas.  He  returned  an  anfwer, 
that  he  had  not  at  that  time  more  than  ei2;ht  or 
ten  guineas  about  him,  and  thefe  he  fent  to  her ; 
but  he  immediately  borrowed  the  remainder,  and 
gave  her  the  fum  lire  required. 

This  unhappy  young  man,  fhortly  before  the 
fatal  cataftrophe,  had  written  to  his  father,  and 
difclofed  the  unhappy  ftate  of  his  affairs ; and 
the  night,  the  very  night  on  which  he  termi- 
nated i#is  exiftence,  his  afFeftionate  parent,  the 
good  Lord  Milton,  arrived  in  London  for 
the  purpofe  of  difcharging  all  the  debts  of  hU 
fon.  Thus  lived  and  died  this  deftitute  and  dif- 
fipated  man ! How  different  from  that  life 
which  the  innocent  live,  or  that  death  which 
the  virtuous  die ! 

I trust  I lhall  be  forgiven  in  reciting  here 
the  Story  of  a Young  Lady  whofe  memory  I am 
anxious  to  prefervej  for  I can  with  great  truth 
fay  of  her,  as  Petrarch  faid  of  his  beloved 
Laura,  The  world  is  unacquainted  with  the 
excellence  of  her  charafter ; Ihe  was  only 
“ known  to  thofe  whom  fhe  has  left  behind  to 
bewail  her  fate.” 

Solitude  was  her  world  j for  fhe  knew  no. 
other  plcafures  than  thofe  which  a retired  and 
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virtuous  life  affords.  Submitting  with  pious  refig- 
nation  to  the  difpenfations  of  Heaven,  her  weak 
frame  fuftained,  with  undiminifhed  fortitude, 
every  afflidlion  of  mortality.  Mild,  good,  and 
tender,  fhe  endured  her  fufferings  without  a mur- 
mur or  a figh  i and  though  naturally  timid  and 
referved,  fhe  difclofed  the  feelings  of  her  foul  with 
all  the  warmth  of 'filial  enthufiafm.  Of  this  de- 
feription  was  thefuperior  charadter  of  whom  I now 
write ; a charadler  who  convinced  me,  by  her  for- 
titude under  the  fevereft  misfortunes,  how  much 
flrength  Solitude  is  capable  of  conveying  to 
the  minds  even  of  the  feebleft  beings.  Diffident 
of  her  own  powers,  fhe  liftened  to  the  precepts  of 
a fond  parent,  and  relied  with  perfedt  confidence 
upon  the  goodnefs  of  God.  Taught  by  my  ex- 
perience, fubmitting  to  my  judgment,  fhe  en- 
tertained for  me  the  moft  ardent  affedlion  j and 
convinced  me,  not  by  frofejfions  but  by  her  a^tions^ 
of  her  fincerity.  Willingly  would  I have  facri- 
ficed  my  life  to  have  faved  her;  and  I am  fatis- 
fied  fhe  would  have  given  up  her  own  for  me. 
My  greateft  happinefs  confifted  in  doing  every- 
thing that  I thought  moft  agreeable  to  her. 
She  frequently  prefented  me  with  a rofe,  a flower 
from  which  flie  knew  I received  confiderable 
delight;  and  from  her  hand  it  was  fuperior  to 
the  richeft  treaftife.  A malady  of  almoft  a fin- 
■gular  kind,  a hemorrhage  of*' the  lungs,  fud- 
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denly  deprived  me  of  the  comfort  of  this  beloved 
child,  even  while  I fupported  her  in  my  arms. 
Acquainted  with  her  conftitution,  I immediately 
faw  the  blow  was  mortal.  How  frequently, 
during  that  fatal  day,  did  my  wounded  bleed- 
ing heart  bend  me  on  my  knees  before  my  God  to 
implore  her  recovery ! But  I concealed  my 
feelings  from  her  obfervation.  Although  fen- 
fible  of  her  danger,  Ihe  never  communicated  the 
leafl:  apprehenfion.  Smiles  arofe  upon  her 
cheeks  whenever  I entered  or  quitted  the  cham- 
ber. Although  worn  down  by  this  fatal  diftem- 
per,  a prey  to  the  molt  corroding  griefs,  the 
iharpeft  and  moft  intolerable  pains,  fhe  made 
no  complaint.  She  mildly  anfwered  all  my 
queftions  by  fome  Ihort  fentence,  but  without 
entering  into  any  detail.  Her  decay  and  ap- 
proaching dilTolution  became  obvious  , to  the 
eye;  but  to  the  laft  moment  of  her  life,  her  coun- 
tenance preferved  a ferenity  correfpondent  to  the 
purity  of  her  mind  and  the  afFedionate  tender- 
nefs  of  her  heart. 

Thus  I beheld  my  dear,  my  only  daughter, 
after  a lingering  fufFerance  of  nine  long  months, 
expire  in  my  arms  ! — Exclufive  of  the  ufual  in- 
ternal appearances  which  attend  a confumption 
of  the  lungs,  the  liver  was  extremely  large,  the 

I 

ftomach  uncommonly  Fmall  and  contraded,  and 
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'the  vifcera  much  overcharged.  So  many  at- 
tacks, alas ! were  needlefs  to  the  conqueft.  She 
had  been  the  fubmiffive  viftim  of  ill  health  from 
her  earlieft  infancy;  her  appetite  was  almofb 
gone  when  we  left  Swisserland  ; a refidence 
which  fhe  quitted  with  her  ufual  fweetnefs  of 
temper,  and  without  difcovering  the  fmallefb  re- 
gret, although  a young  man,  as  handfome  in 
his  perfon  as  he  was  amiable  in  the  qualities  of 
his.  mind,  the  objedt  of  her  firft,  of  her  only  af- 
fedlion,  a few  weeks  afterwards  put  an  end  to  his 
cxiftence  in  defpair,  < • 

The  few  happy  days  we  paffed  at  Hanover, 
where  Ihe  was  much  refpedled  and  beloved,  fhe 
amufed  herfelf  by  compofing  religious  prayers, 
which  were  afterwards  found  among  her  papers, 
and  in  which  fhe  implores  death  to  afford  her  a 
fpeedy  relief  from^  her  pains  : during  the  fame 
period  fhe  wrote  alfo  many  letters,  always  affeft- 
‘ing,  and  frequently  fublime.  They  were  filled 
with  expreffions  of  the  fame  defire  fpeedily  to  re- 
unite her  foul  with  the  Author  of  her  days.  The 
laft  words  my  dear,  my  well-beloved  child  utter- 
. ed,  amidft  the  mofh  painful  agonies,  were  thefe ; 

To-day  I fhall  tafte  the  joys  of  Heaven  !’* 

We  fliould  be  unworthy  of  this  bright  exam- 
ple, if,  after  having  feen  the  feverefl  fufferings 
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fuftained  by  a female  in  the  earlieft  period  of  life, 
and  of  the  weakeft  conftitution  by  nature,  we 
permitted  our  minds  to  be  dejefbed  by  misfor- 
tunes, when  by  the  fmalleft  degree  of  courage 
we  may  be  enabled  to  furmount  them  j a female 
who,  under,  the  anguifli  of  inexprefllble  tor- 
ments, never  permitted  the  figh  of  complaint  to 
cfcape  from  her  lips  j but  fubmitted  with  fiknt 
refignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  in  hope  of 
meeting  with  reward  hereafter.  She  was  ever 
adbive,  invariably  mild,  and  always  compalTionate 
to  the  miferies  of  others.  But  we,  who  have  be- 
fore our  eyes  the  fublime  inflrudtions  which  a 
charadler  thus  virtuous  and  noble  has  given  us, 
under  the  preffure  of  a fatal  difeafe,  under  the 
horrors  of  continued  and  bitter  agonies ; we, 
who  like  her  afpire  to  the  attainment  of  the  glo- 
rious feat  of  happinefs  and  peace,  refufe  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  fmalleft  facrifice,  make  no  endeavour 
to  oppofe  the  ftorms  of  fortune  by  the  exertion 
of  courage,  or  to  acquire  that  patience  and  re- 
iignation  which  a candid  examination  of  our  own 
hearts,  and  a filent  communion  with  God,  would 
certainly  afford. 

Sensible  and  unfortunate  beings ! the  light- 
eft  afflictions,  when  compared  with  griefs  like 
mine,  drive  you,  at  prefent,  to  difquietude  and 
defpair.  But,  you  may  give  credit  to  expe- 
rience. 
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rience,  they  will  eventually  raife  your  mindj 
above  the  low  confiderations  of  the  world,  and 
give  a ftrength  to  your  powers  which  you  now 
conceive  to  be  impofilble.  You  now  think  your- 
felves  funk  into  the  deepeft  abyfs  of  fuffering  and 
forrow  j but  the  time  will  foon  arrive,  when  you 
will  perceive  yourfelves  in  that  happy  ftatc 
which  lies  between  an  attachment  to  Earth  and  a 
fond  devotion  to  Heaven.  You  will  then  enjoy 
a calm  repofe,  be  fufceptible  of  pleafures  equal- 
ly fubftantial  and  fublime,  and  gain,  inftead  of 
tumultuous  anxieties  for  life,  the  ferene  and  com-  ’ 
fortable  hope  of  immortality.  BlelTed,  fupremely 
blefled  is  he  who  knows  the  value  of  retirement 
and  tranquillity  j who  is  capable  of  enjoying  the 
fllence  of  the  groves,  and*  all  the  pleafures  of 
rural  Solitude.  The  foul  then  taftes  celeftial  de- 
light even  under  the  deepeft  impreffions  of 
forrow  and  dejeftion,  regains  its  ftrength,  col- 
lefts  new  courage,  and  afts  viidi  perfeft  freedom. 
The  eye  looks  with  fortitude  on  the  tranfient 
fufferings  of  difeafe ; the  mind  no  longer  feels  a 
dread  of  being  alone  5 and  we  learn  to  cultivate, 
during  the  remainder  of  our  lives,  a bed  of 
rofes  round  even  the  tomb  of  death. 


CHAP. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SOLITUDE  UPON  THE  MIND. 

HE  ineftimable  value  of  liberty  can  only  be 


conceived  by  minds  that  are  free.  Slaves 


are  forced  to  be  content  even  in  their  bondage. 
He  who  has  been  long  tolTed  about  by  the  vi- 
ciffitudes  of  fortune  ; who  has  learned,  from  the 
fufferings  of  his  own  experience,  to  form  a juft 
eftimate  of  men  and  things  j who  can  examine 
every  objeft  with  impartiality ; and,  walking  in 
the  fteep  and  narrow  paths  of  virtue,  derives  his 
happinefs  from  his  own  mind,  may  be  accounted 


FREE. 


The  path  of  virtue  is  indeed  rugged,  dreary, 
and  unfocial  j but  it  condufts  the  mind  from 
painful  difficulties  to  fublime  repofe,  and  gently 
carries  us  over  the  acclivities  of  life  into  the  de- 
lightful and  extenfive  plains  of  happinefs  and 
eafe.  The  love  of  Solitude,  when  cultivated  to 
a certain  extent  at  an  early  period  of  our  lives, 
infpires  the  mind  with  virtue,  and  raifes  it  to  a 
noble  independence.  It  is  to  fuch  charadters  alone 
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that  my  precepts  can  prove  ufeful  j or  that  I 
here  pretend  to  point  out  the  avenue  to  true 
felicity. 

I DO  not  however  wifh,  in  conducing  them 
to  the  retreats  of  Solitude,  to  lead  them  through 
the  paths  of  mifery,  but  would  rather  induce 
them  to  feek  retirement  from  a diflike  to  dilTipa- 
tion,  a diftafte  to  the  idle  pleafures  of  life,  a con- 
tempt for  the  treacherous  profelTions  of  the 
WORLD,  and  a dread  of  being  feduced  by  its 
infinuating  and  deceitful  gaieties. 

Many  men  have  in  Solitude  acquired  fo  great 
a fuperiority  as  to  enable  them  to  defy  events : 
many  champions  of  virtue,  like  the  majeftic  cedar 
which  braves  the  fury  of  the  loudeft  wind,  have 
refilled  in  retirement  all  the  ftorms  of  vice. 
Some  few  indeed  have  retained  even  in  Solitude 
the  weaknelfes  of  human  nature  j but  many 
others  have  proved,  that  wifdom  cannot  degene- 
rate even  in  the  moft  dreary  feclufion.  Vifited 
by  the  auguft  fpirits  of  the  dead,  left  to  lillen  to 
their  own  thoughts,  and  fecluded  from  the  fight 
of  every  breathing  objefl,  they  mull  qonverfe 
with  God  alone.  • 

There  are  two  periods  of  life  in  which  Soli* 
tilde  becomes  peculiarly  ufeful : in  youth,  to 
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acquire  a fund  of  ufeful  information,  to  form 
the  outline  of  the  charader  we  mean  to  fupport, 
and  to  fix  the  modes  of  thinking  we  ought 
through  life  invariably  to  purfue:  in  age,  • to 
call  a retrofpedive  eye  on  the  courfe  of  life  wc 
have  led,  to  refled  on  the  events  that  have  hap- 
pened, upon  all  the  flowers  we  have  gathered, 
upon  all  the  tempefts  we  have  furvived. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  fays,  that  there  is  not 
a deeper  nor  a finer  obfervation  in  all  Lord 
Bacon’s  works  than  the  following:  “ We  mufl: 
“ chufe  betimes  fuch  virtuous  ohjeSls  as  are  pro- 
portioned  to  the  means  we  have  of  purfuing 
“ them,  and  as  belong  particularly  to  the  fiations 
we  arc  in,  and  the  duties  of  thofe  ftations. 
We  mufl:  determine  and  fix  our  minds  in  fuch 
manner  upon  them,  that  the  purfuit  of  them 
“ may  become  the  bufinejst  and  the  attainment 
of  them  the  end  of  our  whole  lives*'.  Thus 
''  we  lhall  imitate  the  great  operations  of  nature, 
“ and  not  the  feeble,  flow,  and  imperfed  ope- 
rations  of  art.  We  mufl;  not  proceed,  in  form- 

•Lord  Bolingbroke,  in  his  “ Idea  of  a Patriot  King,'’’ 
has  paraphrafed  the  original,  “ Ut  eoKtinuo  ‘uertat  et  efformet  fe 
“ animus,  und  opera,  in  asirtutes  omnes.”  in  order  to  apply  it 
with  greater  effed  to  the  occnfion  for  which  he  quotes  it. 
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“ ing  the  moral  charafter,  as  a ftatuary  proceeds 
in  forming  a ftatue,  who  works  fometimes  on 
“ the  face,  fometimes  on  one  part,  and  fome- 
“ times  on  another ; but  we  muft  proceed,  and 
“ it  is  in  our  power  to  proceed,  as  Nature  does 
in  forming  a flower,  or  any  other  of  her  pro- 
duflions  j rudimenta  partium  omnium  ftmul  parit 
“ et  producit  j fhe  throws  out  altogether  and  at 
once  the  whole  fyflem  of  every  being,  and  the 
“ rudiments  of  all  the  parts.” 

Ye  amiable  youths,  from  whofe  minds  the 
artifices  and  gaieties  of  the  world  have  not  yet 
obliterated  the  precepts  of  a virtuous  education ; 
who  are  not  yet  infefted  with  its  inglorious  vani- 
ties } who,  (till  ignorant  of  the  tricks  and  blan- 
difhments  of  feduflion,  have  preferved  the  defire 

to  perform  fome  glorious  a6lion,  and  retained  the 
/ 

powers  to  accompiifli  it  j who,  in  the  midfl  of 
feafting,  dancing,  and  affemblies,  feel  an  incli- 
nation to  efcape  from  their  unfatisfadlory  delights. 
Solitude  will  afford  you  a fafe  afylum.  Let 
the  voice  of  experience  recommend  you  to  cul- 
tivate a fondnefs  forMomeftic  pleafures,  to  roufe 
and  fortify  your  fouls  to  noble  deeds,  to  acquire 
that  fine  and  noble  fpirit  which  teaches  you  to 
efiimate  the  chara61ers  of  men,  and  the  pleafures 
of  fociety,  by  their  intrinfic  values.  To  accom- 
piifli this  end,  it  is  abfolutely  ncceflary  to  force 

yourfelves 
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' yourfelves  from  a world  too  trifling  and  in- 
fignificant  to  afford  great  examples.  It  is 
in  ftudying  the  charaflers  of  the  Greeks^  the 
Romans j the  Englijhy  that  you  muft  learn  to  fur- 
mount  every  difficulty.  In  what  nation  will 
you  find  more  celebrated  inftances  of  human 
greatnefs ! What  people  poffefs  more  valour,' 
courage,  firmnefs,  and  knowledge,  a greater 
love  for  the  arts  and  fcienccs ! But  do  not 
deceive  yourfelves  by  a belief,  that  in  wear- 
ing the  hair  cut  Jhort  you  will  acquire  the  charac- 
ter of  Englijhmen : inftead  of  fuch  fopperies  you 
muft  eradicate  the  vices,  fubdue  the  weakneffes 
of  your  nature,  and  imitate  them  only  in  their 
peculiar  greatnefs.  It  is  the  love  of  liberty,  the 
qualities  of  courage,  penetration,  fublimity  of 
fentiment,  and  ftrength  of  reafon,  that  conftitute 
the  true  EngliJhjnany  and  not  their  cropt  hair, 
half-boots,  and  jockey  hats.  It  is  virtue  alone, 
and  not  titlesy  that  elevate  the  charadlers  of  men. 
An  illuftrious  defeent  is  certainly  an  advantage, 
but  not  a merit.  But  you  have  already  formed 
a proper  eftimate  of  thefe  fplendid  trifles,  and 
learned  that  he  who  venerates  fuch  little  objefts 
can  never  attain  to  greatness.  Women  may 
boaft  of  hereditary  defeent,^  of  a line  of  an- 
ceftors,  who  during  a courfe  of  centuries,  were 
perhaps  diftinguifhed  merely  by  the  fplendour  of 
their  equipages,  and  the  numbers  of  humble 
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citizens  who  followed  them  on  foot.  But  in  tra- 
cing your  genealogies,  reckon  only  thofe  your 
anceftors  who  have  performed  great  and  glorious 
aftions,  whofe  fame  adorns  the  pages  of  their 
country’s  hiflory,  and  whofe  admired  charafters 
diftant  nations  continue  to  applaud : never, 
however,  lofe  fight  of  this  important  truth,  that 
no  one  can  be  truly  great  until  he  has  gained  a 
knowledge  of  himfelf. 


Life  opens  two  paths  to  the  choice  of  man. 
The  one  leads  to  a fragrant  garden  and  delight- 
ful groves,  perfumed  with  the  fweeteft  odours, 
where  a verdant  bed,  bedecked  with  rofes,  in- 
vites the  enchanted  fenfes  to  a foft  repole : this 
is  that  path  of  Pleafure  which  the  multitude  are 
lb  eafily  feduced  to  follow ; and  where  mufic, 
dancing,  and  love,  are  thought  to  convey  fuch 
variety  of  delight.  The  other  is  a lefs  frequent- 
ed way,  always  tirefome,  fometimes  rugged, 
the  progrefs  through  it  flow,  and  filled  with 
dangerous  precipices,  down  which  the  toiling 
pafTenger  often  falls,  while  l>e  thinks  his  footing 
certain  and  fecure.  A dark  unbounded  defart, 
filled  with  the  cries  of  favage  animals,  the  bod- 
ings  of  the  raven,  and  the  fliivering  hiffes  of 
the  wily  ferpent,  then  prefents  itfelf  to  the  af- 
frighted mind.  The  path  of  Pleafure  condudfs 
us  to  the  woR-^LD,  but  the  rugged  path  of  Virtue 

leads 
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leads  to  honour.  The  one  winds  through  fo« 
ciety  to  places  and  employrrients  either  in  the 
city  or  at  court  j the  other,  fooner  or  later,  leads 
to  Solitude.  ^ Upon  the  one  road  a rrlan  may 
perhaps  become  a villain  j a villain  rendered 
dear  and  amiable  by  his  vices  to  fociety.  Upofi 
the  other  road,  it  is  true,  he  may  be  hated  and 
defpifed  • but  he  will  become  a man  after  my 
own  heart. 

The  rudiments  of  a great  chafadlef  tari  only 
be  formed  in  Solitude,  It  is  there  alone  that 
the  folidity  of  thought,  the  fondnefs  foT  adlivity, 
the  abhorrence  of  indolence,  which  conftitute 
the  charadters  of  A hero  and  a sage,  are  firfl: 
acquired.  Many  Germans  of  my  acquaintance 
lived,  during  their  refidence  at  the  univerfity, 
totally  unconnedled  With  fociety.  They  fhun- 
ned  the  fafhionable  vices  of  the  collegians,  pre- 
ferved  their  native  purity,  and.  By  an  adopted 
ftoicifm,  continued  not  only  chafte  but  ftudious. 
They  are  now,  however,  become  minifters  of  Hate, 
celebrated  writers,  and  profound  philofophers, 
who  have  diffufed  wifdom  by  their  examples,  ba- 
nifhed  prejudice  by  their  writings,  and  taught 
vulgar  minds  new  roads  to  opulence  and  eafe. 

A TRIBUTE  of  the  higheft  gratitude  is  due 
to  the  noble  charadler  who  obferved,  “ That 
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when  a youth  of  folld  parts  withdraws  him- 
lelf  from  the  world,  becomes  melancholy 
“ and  filent,  and  teftifies  by  the  aufterity  of  his 
“ manners  and  the  coldnefs  of  his  feelings  with 
what  difguft  the  'contemptible  beings  with 
“ whom  he  has  aflbciated  have  infpired  his  foul ; 

when  his  mind,  emitting  its  rays  like  flalhes  of 
" lightning  in  the  obfcurity  of  a dark  night, 
occafionally  darts  forth  'and  then  falls  into 
“ a long  and  filent  calm  j when  all  around 
him  feems  a painful  void,  and  every  objedt 
” only  infpires  his  mind  with  new  averfion; 

“ you  then  behold,  notwithftanding  he  has  not 
‘‘  openly  complained,  a happy  plant,  which 
“ only  requires  the  cultivation  of  a judici- 
“ ous  hand  to  bring  forth  its  fruits,  and  dif-  , 
“ clofe  its  beauties.  O ! apply  to  it  a fofter- 
“ ing  care.  It  will  greatly  and  abundantly  re- 
pay  the  culture  it  receives:  and  furely  he 
“ vdio  impedes  the  progrefs  of  fuch  a charac- 
“ ter,  is  the  moll  deteftable  of  murderers.’* 

To  rear  a youth  of  this  defcription  would  form 
the  joy  and  pleafure  of  my  future  days.  I would 
nouridi  him  in  my  very  heart.  I would  watch 
over  him  with  the  tendereft  care.  I would  con- 
ceal his  growing  virtues  from  the  jealous  and 
malignant  oblervation  of  envious  eyes ; prevent 
their  endeavours  to  fupprcfs  the  efforts  of  fupe- 

nor 
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hor  genius;  and  with  a fingle  whifper  drive 
away  thofe  noxious  vermin,  enervated  and  in- 
fipid  men  of  fafhion,  from  my  healthful  plant; 
If,  however,  fuch  a youth  did  not  immediately' 
liften  to  my  voice;  and  become  obedient  to  my 
precepts,  but  ftill  liftened  to'  the  allurements  of 
the  world;  I would  let  him  occafionally  fail  a- 
mong  the  rocks  of  life,  and,  permitting  him  to 
be  gently  wrecked,  fliew  him  how  experience; 
fuperior  to  the  powers  of  youth,  would  have  ef» 
caped  the  danger. 

Solitude  fometimes  infpires  a degree  of  ar- 
rogance and  conceit ; but  thefe  defeds  are  foon 
eradicated  by  focial  intercourfe.  Mifanthropy, 
contempt  of  folly,  and  pride  of  fpirit,  is,  in  a 
noble  mind,  changed,  by  the  maturity  of  age, 
into  dignity  of  charader ; and  that  fear  of  the 
opinion  of  the  world  which  a’wed  the  weak- 
nefs  and  inexperience  of  youth,  is  fucceeded 
by  firmnefs,  and  ah’  exalted  contempt  of  thofe 
falfe  appearances  by  \vhich  it  was  fubdued. 
The  fatires  once  fo  dreaded  lofe  all  their  force ; 
the  mind  judges  of  things  not  as  they  are 
but  as  they  ought  to  be;  and  feeling  a con- 
tempt of  vice  rifes  into  a noble  enthufiafm  for 
virtue,  and  draws  from  the  conflid  a rational 
experience  and  compafTionate  feeling  which  ne,- 
ver  die. 
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Bar  there  is  alfo  a fcience  of  the  heart  to» 
frequently  neglected,  and  with  which  it  is  ne- 
ceflary,  at  leaft  as  far  as  it  is  poffible,  to  fami- 
liarife  ourlelves  in  early  youth.  This  is  the  no- 
ble fcience  of  philofophy,  which  forms  the  cha- 
rafters  of  men,  which  teaches  us  to  attain  the 
end  we  wilh  rather  by  the  blandilhmencs  of  love 
than  by  the  efforts  of  power;  a fcience  which 
correfts  the  cold  diftates  of  reafon  by  the  warm 
feelings  of  the  heart,  opens  to’ view  the  dangers 
to  which  they  are  expofed,  awakens  the  dor- 
mant faculties  of  the  mind,  and  prompts  them  to 
the  praftice  of  all  the  virtues. 

Dion*  was  educated  in  all  the  bafenefs  and 
fervility  of  courts ; accuftomed  to  a life  of  foft- 
nefs  and  effeminacy;  and  tainted  by  that  more 

• Dion,  the  fon  of  HippariKus,  a Syracufan,  by  flatter- 
ing the  vices  and  promoting  the  pieafures  of  the  tyrant 
became  his  favourite,  and  of  courfe  his  flave.  Plato,  who 
at  the  requefl  of  Dion  had  come  to  refide  at  the  tyrant’s  court, 
converted  the  mind  of  his  young  pupil  by  the  divine  precepts 
of  his  philofophy ; but  by ' preferring  the  diftates  of  virtue  to 
thofc  of  vice  he  rendered  himfelf  odious  in  the  eyes  of  Diony- 
fius,  who  banilhed  him  to  Greece.  The  popularity  which 
the  praftice  of  Plato’s  precepts  had  acquired  him,  increafed 
by  his  abfence ; and  he  was  invited  6o  refeue  his  country  from 
flavery.  He  accordingly  colledted  a numerous  force  in  Greece, 
entered  the  port  of  Syracufe  with  only  two  fhips,  and  in  three 
days  reduced  the  empire  under  his  power.  Translator. 
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pernicious  polfon  which  flows  from  idle  pomp, 
inconflderate  profufion,  and  abandoned  plea- 
fures:  but  no  fooner  had  he  converfed  with 
the  divine  Plato,  and  acquired  a tafte  for  that 
refined  philofophy  which  leads  lo  a life  of  vir- 
tue, than  his  whole  foul  became  deeply  ena- 
moured of  its  charms. 

The  infpiratlon  which  Dion  caught  from 

reading  tne  works  of  Plato,  every  mother  may 

filently  and  unperreived,  pour  into  the  mind 

of  her  child,  Philofophy,  from  the  lips  of  a 

wife  and  fenfible  mother,  penetrates  into  the 
\ 

mind  through  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  Who 
is  not  fond  of  walking  even  through  the  rough- 
ed: and  moft  difficult  path,  when  conducted  by 
the  hand  they  love  ? What  fpecies  of  rnftru<5lion 
can  excel  the  fweet  lefTons  which  proceed  from 
a femaje  mind  endowed  with  a found  under- 
flanding,  an  elevated  f];yle  of  thinking,  and 
whofe  heart  feels  all  the  affedtion  that  her  pre- 
cepts infpire  ? Oh  ma/  every  mother  fo  cn-  - 
dowed  be  blefTed  with  a child  who  fondly  re- 
tires with  her  to  her  clofet,  and  liftens  with  de- 
light to  her  inftrudtions  ; who,  with  a book  in 
his  pocket,  loves  to  climb  among  the  rocks 
alone  j who,  when  engaged  in  rural  fp.ort, 
throws  himlclf  at  the  foot  of  fome  veueraole 
tree,  and  feeks  rather  to  trace  out  great  and  il- 
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lyftrious  charaflers  in  the  pages  of  Plutarch, 
than  to  toil  for  game  in  the  thickets  of  the  fur- 

t ’ • ■' 

rounding  woods.  The  wilhes*  of  a mother  are 
accomplifhed  when  the  Solitude  and  filence  of 
the  forefts  excite  fuch  thoughts  in  the  mind  of 
her  beloved  child  * j when  he  thinks  that  he 
has  feen  the  woild,  and  knows  that  there  are 
hiill  greater  charafters  than  Mayors  or  Kings, 
Charad'ers  like  thefe  enjoy  more  pure  and  ele- 
vated pleafures  than  the  gaming-table  or  affem- 
blies  are  capable  of  affording : at  every  interval 
of  leifure  they  feek  the  fhades  of  Solitude  with 
rapture  and  delight;  the  love  of  literature  and 
philofophy  have  infpired  their  rninds  from  the 
carlieft  infancy,  and  warmed  their  hearts  at 
every  fubfequent  period  of  their  lives;  and, 
amidll  the  greatefl  danger?,  they  preferve  that 
delightful  tafte  which  has  power  to  banifli  me- 
lancholy from  the  deepeft  cavern,  and  dejedion 
from  the  moft  frightful  clefert. 

But  as  every  well-difpofed  mind  muft  be  dif- 
gufted  and  rendered  unhappy  by  the  intercourfe 
of  cities,  in  which  it  is  the  general  lot  of  youth 
p be  placed,  it  may  be  advantageous  to  fhew 

* “ fays  the  Younger  Pliny,  ut  animus  agita- 

'*  fisne  7notujue  corporis  cxdtetur.  Jam  undique Jilva;  et  ScUtudo 
^ ipforitmque  il!u(i  Jtle>ttiu7ji,  quod  njenationi  daitir,  ?nagnact)gifa‘ 

'!*.  iionis  incitfifnenta 
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how  many  refources  a wife  and  fenfible  man^ 
whatever  may  be  his  fituacion  in  life,  his  age, 
or  his  country,  may  find  in  Solitude,  againft 
the  infipidity  of  fociety,  and  all  the  falle  and  de- 
ceitful joys  of  the  world. 

Provincial  towns  pofiefs  in  this  refpedt 
many  advantages  over  great  and  populous  cicies. 
With  what  fuperior  pleafure  do  we  pafs  our 
time,  how  much  more  leifure,  liberty  and  quie- 
tude we  enjoy  in  an  humble  village  than  in  the 
diftrading  variety  of  a great  city  ! The  morn- 
ing is  not  here  deflroyed  by  cndlefs  meffages  of 
compliment,  or  by  incefiant  propofals  ot  fome 
new  fcheme  to  kill  the  day.  Domcftic  cares  and 
comforts,  the  occupation  of  the  mind,  or  more 
delightful  intercourfes  of  friendfliip  and  of  love, 
are  here  preferred  to  ceremonious  vifits.  The 
quietude  of  rural  retirement  affords  oppor- 
tunity to  follow  the  coiirfe  of  our  fentiments  and 
ideas,  to  examine  whether  they  are  juft  before 
we  determine  on  our  choice  j in  great  cities,  on 
the  contrary,  men  adl  fiift,  and  refledt  on  their 
conduct  afterwards.  In  a village,  the  impref- 
fions  we  receive  are  more  lively  and  profound  ; 
whilft  in  great  cities  time  is  entirely  employed  to 
create  amufements,  which  vanifh  the  moment  they 
are  approached ; the  bofom  enjoys  no  repole ; 
and  while  it  fighs  for  reft,  the  hope,  defire, 
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2^mbItion,  languor,  dlfguft,  and  contrition  which 
it  pternally  feels,  drives  it  forever  away. 

The  minds,  however,  of  thofe  who  have  re- 
. fired  to  the  calm  fcenes  of  rural  life,  are  fre- 
quently as  vacant  and  deferred  as  the  hamlets 
in  which  they  live  j and  they  find  the  leifure, 
the  happy  leifure  which  they  enjoy  without 
knowing  is  value,  tedious  and  irkfqme.  There 
are,  indeed,  very  few  who  have  acquired  the 
art  of  rend/?ring  Solitude  ufeful  and  rational. 
Men  of  rank  proudly  fancy  that  their  honour 
would  be  degraded  by  the  company  of  ruftics, 
and,  in  confequence  of  this  miilaken  idea, 
prefer  a life  of  conftraint,  and  live  in  fplendid 
languor,  rather  than  enjoy  a free  and  happy 
jntercourfe  with  rational  and  honeft  peafants. 
The  reverfe  ought  to  be  adopted,  efpeci- 
ally  by  discontented  minds  : they  ought  to 
mix  familiarly  in  the  company  of  honeft 
^nen  and  acquire  the  efteem  of  all  by  kind- 
riefs  and  attention.  The  lowlieft  clown  capa- 
ble of  communicating  a new  thought  or  agree- 
able fentiment,  is  a very  interefting  companion 
to  an  idle  man,  tormented  as  he  muft  be  by 
vexation  and  ill-liumour.  The  huoibleft  cha- 
rafter  is  not  to  be  defpifed  j and  in  the  rural  re- 
treat THE  SHEPHFRD  and  THE  Ki  . G fhould  live 
^n  et^uai  terms,  forget  the  paltry  diftinftions  of 

birth. 
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birth,  and  all  thofe  prejudices  which  the  opini- 
ons of  the  world  have  raifed  refpefting  the  dif- 
ference of  their  fituation.  Rational  condefcen- 
lion  will  command  applaufe,  and  prevent  the 
lower  orders  of  men  from  reprobating  the  vena- 
lity of  their  fuperiors,  only  becaufe  the  gentle- 
men of  the  neighbourhood  refufe  to  admit 
them,  into  their  company. 

To  live  happily  in  the  country,  men  muft 
deport  themfelves  peaceably  and  affably  to  every 
one,  feel,,  and  exercife  a concern  for  the  intereffs 
of  others,  and  devote  a certain  portion  of  their 
time  to  the  company  and  converfation  of  their 
inferiors. 

The  advantages  which  the  mind  gains  by  tl>c 
Solitude  of  a fequeftered  village,  when  it  once 
begins  to  feel  diiguft  at  the  tirefome  intercourfes 
of  the  great  world,  is  inconceivable.  Life  is 
no  where  fo  completely  enjoyed  j the  happy 
days  of  youth  are  no  where  more  advantage- 
oufly  employed  j a rational  mind  can  no  where 
find  greater  opportunities  of  employing  its  time ; 
the  dangers  even  of  Solitude  itfelf  are  no  where 
fooner  learned,  or  more  eafily  avoided.  A fequef- 
tered  village  may  be  confidered  as  a convent, 
confifting  of  a feledt  fociety  of  perfons  diflantly 
retired  frorn  this  world,  v.'hofe  wicked  pafTions 
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no  fooner  ferment  than  they  evaporate,  but 
whofe  virtues  equally  increafe  by  the  inter- 
courfes  of  congenial  minds,  or,  the  only  alter- 
native, a feclufion  from  all  fociety. 

The  mind  cannot  fufFer  a more  odious  tyranny 
than  prevails  in  the  government  of  a municipal 
town  i where  not  only  the  rich  citizen  erefls  him- 
felf  into  a proud  mafter  over  his  lefs  wealthy  equals, 
but  where  the  contra6ted  notions  of  this  little  ty- 
rant become,  if  unoppofed,  the  flandard  of  rea- 
Ibn  to  all  the  town.  Towns,  aitiiough  they  may 
in  fbme  refpetls  refembles  villages,  differ  ma- 
terially as  to  their  internal  government  and 
police. 

The  members  of  fmall  Republics  care  only 
for  them felves,  and  feel  little  anxiety  about  any- 
thing that  paffes  beyond  their  own  limits.  The 
all  powerful  and  imper.ous  Governor  confiders 
his  little  territory  as  the  univerfe.  His  breath 
alone  decides  every  c.utftion  that  is  propofed  at 
the  Guild-Hall  j and  the  idt  of  his  time  is 
wholly  occupied  in  maintaining  his  influence 
over  the  minds  of  his  fellow-citizens,  by  relat- 
ing private  anecdotes,  circulating  fuperflitious 
tales,  talking  of  the  price  of  corn,  the  colledtion 
of  tythes,  the  rents  of  his  manors,  hay-harvefl:,' 
vintage-time,  or  the  next  market.  Next  to 

God, 
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iSoD,  he  is  within  his  own  territory  the  great- 

eft  man  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  The  honeft: 
labourer  crouches  with  fear  and  trembling  in 
the  prefence  of  his  redoutable  majefty  j for  he 
knows  the  ruin  that  awaits  his  anger.  The 

thunder  of  Heaven  is  lefs  terrible  than  the  wrath 
of  an  upftart  magiftrate  i for  the  one  foon  paffes 
away,  but  the  other  remains  for  ever.  The 

figure  of  Juftice  here  raifes  its  proud  head,  and 
looks  down  with  contempt  on  the  humble  fuitor: 
the  arbitrary  magiftrate  governs,  orders,  cen- 
fures,  and  condemns,  without  regard  to  right 
or  wrong  j and  the  fentence  he  pronounces  fre- 
quently configns  HONOUR  to  infamy,  while  it 
taifes  VICE  to  credit  and  applaufe. 

The  inhabitants  of  a municipal  town  are  ge- 
nerally addifled  to  law;  and  an  attorn ev 
is  in  their  eyes  the  brighteft  genius.  The  voice 
of  Reafon  is  an  errtpty  found,  and  cries  in  vain 
for  juftice;  for  they  only  believe  that  right 
which  THE  LAW  decrees.  To  fecede  from  their 
factious  meetings,  to  reafon  v/ith  impartiality, 
to  think  with  candour,  or  to  afl  with  liberality, 
only  excites  their  jealoufy  and  deteftation.  Of 
ftudy  and  refledlion,  except  among  the  clerg)^, 
they  have  no  idea ; and  language  will  not  fur- 
nifh  any  word  expreftive  of  the  high  contempt 
in  which  they  hold  a literary  charafler.  Reafon 

and 
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and /uperjiition  are,  in  their  minds,  fynonimous 
terms.  If  a hen  has  laid  her  egg  before  their 
door,  a crow  has  croaked  upon  the  chimney- 
top,  a moufe  has  run  along  the  floor,  they  fool- 
ifhly  believe  fome  dire  misfortune  is  impending; 
and  the  mafl  who  dares  to  linile  at  their  credu- 
lity, is,  in  their  conceit,  lofl:  to  every  fenfe  of 
virtue  and  religion.  They  are  yet  ignorant  that 
men  ai'e  not  free-thinker Sy  for  humbly  doubting 
whether  the  fpots  we  frequently  obferve  on 
linen  announce  the  death  of  fome  beloved  rela- 
tion Unconfeious  that  there  are  men  of  inde- 
pendent fpirits  in  the  world,  they  think,  alas ! 
that  no  important  fervice  can  be  perfoimed  but 
by  a loud  harangue  in  their  Town  Hall,  and 
that  no  man  can  acquire  the  countenance  of  the 
great  and  good  who  has  dared  to  oppofe  the  lead- 
ers of  their  little  town.  But  who,  except  fuch 
beings,  would  fo  tamely  endu.e  a mean  fubiTuflion 
to  the  little  tyrant  of  their  poor  domain  ? An  ho- 
nefl;  man  will  only  bow  before  the  Deity  himfelf ; 
will  only  fubmic  to  the  laws  which  he  iiimfelf 
has  made ; will  only  reverence  fuperior  talents, 
virtue,  merit;  and  fmile  at  the  vain  wrath  and 
ludicrous  appearance  of  the  provincial  magif- 
trate,  when  he  receives  him  in  anger  with  his 
hat  upon  his  head.  But  of  fuch  a charadVer  they 
have  no  idea : they  do  not  perceive  that  Slan- 
der, the  common  fcourge  of  every  country- 

town. 
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town,  is  the  vice  of  narrow-minded  men,  who 
vihc  merely  to  fpy  out  their  neighbour’s  con- 
dubf,  and  report  every  tranfadlion  of  his  houf^ 
his  kitchen,  or  his  cellar,  with  malevolent  am- 
plification. To  men  fo  ignorant  it  would  he 
vain  to  fay,  that  Solitude  would  foon  im- 
prove their  faculties,  fubdue  their  faults,  ren- 
der them  fuperior  to  the  meannefs  of  envy, 
the  difgrace  of  flander,  infpire  them  with 
coble  ardour  to  feck  the  path  of  knowledge, 
and  enable  them  to  purfue  with  hardinels  and 
vigour  the  prize  of  Virtue- 

Philanthropy,  however  extended,  whll  not 
filence  the  tongue  of  envy  j for  the  jealoufy  of 
the  world  will  attribute  the  beft  actions  to  in- 
terefted  motives:  to  avoid  therefore  the  ranco- 
rous malevolence  of  envious  minds,  we  muft, 
with  an  exception  of  thofe  whofe  virtues  we  re- 
vere, turn  our  backs  on  mankind,  and  by  re- 
tiring into  Solitude  prevent  the  appetite  of 
Slander  from  growing  by  what  it  feeds  on. 

A YOUNG  man,  however  virtuous  he  may  be, 
who  afpires  to  advance  himfelf  in  life,  will  not 
in  the  world  find  the  leaft:  afilftance.  The  fa- 
Ihionable  circles  will  certainly  alford  him  nei- 
ther information  nor  encouragement;  for  viituc 
in  thefe  places  is  neither  known  nor  beloved.  f 
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his  perfon  fhould  excite  attention,  the  fentimento 
he  utters  will  not  be  underftood  j the  company 
will  confider  him  as  a weak  ridiculous  chara6ler, 
who,  inftead  of  feeking  by  adulation  to  gain  the 
interefts  ‘"of  the  great  and  powerful,  prefers  the 
pleafure  of  writing  or  reading  by  himfelf.  In 
vain  has  he  been  reared  in  the  bofom  of  a libe- 
ral and  enlightened  family ; in  vain  has  he  re- 
ceived his  education  among  the  nobleft  charac- 
ters i in  vain  are  his  principles  eftabliflaed  by  a' 
correfpondence  with  the  beft  and  moft  learned 
philofophers  of  the  age;  for  thefe  advantages 
only  excite  envy,  and  afford  greater  inducement 
to  opprefs  his  activity  and  flop  his  courfe.  What 
man  will  continue  to  patronize  him,  unlefs  he 
becomes  dexterous  in  affording  ufeful  accom- 
modation to  thofe  in  whofe  hands  the  whole* 
power  refides  ; from  whom  alone  hunger  can 
receive  bread,  or  induftry  procure  employment 
to  whofe  will  every  thing  is  fubmitted ; who 
direct  and  govern  every  movement ; and  by 
whofe  nod  honour,  fame,  and  efteem,  are  con- 
ferred or  taken  away  ? His  mind  muft  cautioufly 
conceal  the  fuperiority  of  its  knowledge;  his 
eyes  muft  appear  blind  to  what  he  fees ; his' 
heart  feem  fenfelefs  of  what  he  feels;  he  muft 
conftantly  liften  to  a loofe  and  frothy  conver- 
iation,  during  which,  ^ however  fatiguing  it  may 
be,  he  is  denied  the  privilege  of  yawning,  and 
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IS  ruined  for  ever,  if  by  his  filence  he  permits 
the  fliadow  of  diffatisfaftion  to  appear.  He  will 
be  defpifed  as  a man  of  fenfe  and  underftanding, 
notwithftanding  he  ufes  every  endeavour  to  be 
thought  otherwife*.  Surrounded  by  fo  much 
deformity,  both  he  and  his  friends  might  blufli 
for  want  of  that  diftinguifhing  eminence  upon 
the  back,  but  that  he  hears  them  g;*avely  talk 
at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  upon  the  important  care  of 
a liable,  much  oftener  than  they  meet  in  London 
and  Verfailles  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  Europe  ; 
and  muft  fit  with  as  much  attention  to  hear 
them  argue  upon  the  right  of  a partition- wall, 
as  if  he  was  placed  in  the  fynod  of  the  Gods. 
Perceiving,  therefore,  that  prefumption,  igno- 
rance, and  proud  ftupidity,  are  infinitely  in 
higher  eflimation  than  the  nobleft  exercifc  of 
reafon  j that  men  of  the  dulleft  apprehenfions 
are  the  moft  forward  and  impudent  i that  their 
vain  and  idle  boaftings  alone  model  the  wit  and 
dired:  the  opinion  of  the  day  3 that  envy  fallens 
itfelf  moll  inveterately  upon  the  enlightened 
and  well-informed  3 that  philofophy  is  confider- 
ed  as  a contemptible  delirium,  and  liberty  mif- 
taken  for  a fpirit  of  revolt ; perceiving,  in  Ihort, 

• A man  of  an  enlightened  mind,”  fays  Hei.vetius, 
with  whatever  addrefs  he  may  conceal  his  charaflcr,  can 
never  fo  cxadlly  refcmble  a fool  as  a fool  refcmbles  liinifelf.’* 
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that  it  is  impofTible  to  fucceed  unlefs  by  means 
of  the  moft  fervile  complaifance  and  degrading- 
fubmiffion,  what  can  fave  a fenfible  and  inge- 
nuous youth  from  the  perils  of  fuch  a fcene  but 
— Solitude  ? 

The  poor  poet  Martial*,  on  his  return,  to 
BibiliSi  the  place  of  his  nativity,  in  Spain^  after 
having  lived  thirty-four  years  among  the  moft 
learned  and  enlightened  men  of  Rome,  found 
it  a dreary  defert,  a frightful  Solitude.  Forced 
to  affociate  with  perfons  who  felt  no  pleafure  in 
the  elegant  delights  of  literature  or  the  fciences, 
a painful  languor  feized  his  mind,  and  he  fighed 
inceffantly  to  revifit  the  beloved  metropolis 
where  he  had  acquired  fuch  univerfal  fame; 
where  his  good  fenfe,  his  penetration,  his  fa- 
gacity  were  duly  applauded,  and  immortality 
promifed  to  his  writings,  by  the  encomiums 
they  received  from  the  Younger  Pliny,  as  pof- 
feffing  equal  fharpnefs,  wit,  and  eafe  : but  on 
the  contrary,  in  the  ftupid  town  of  Bibilis  his 
fame  only  acquired  him  that  which  in  fmall 
cities  will  ever  attend  an  excellent  charafler, 
envy  and  contempt.  . 

* “ Accedit  hisy”  fays  Martial,  in  the  Preface  to  the 
Twelfth  Book  of  his  Epigrams,  “ municipalium  rubigo  dentium 

ct  judicii  loco  li^jor — adverfus  q^uod  dipxile  ejl  habere  quetidie 
“ boHwn Jlomachum,'^' 
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If,  therefore,  you  are  obliged  iii  the  tircleS 
of  fafhion  to  be  abfurd  through  politenefs,  and 
blind  with  your  eyes  completely  open  j forced 
to  conceal  your  ideas ; to  fubdue  your  feelings ; 
to  liften  with  attention  to  that  which  you  Would 
rather  be  deaf  than  hear ; if  you  muft  be  chained 
to  the  fla^^ery  of  the  gaming-table,  although 
there  is  no  punifliment  to  you  fo  fevcrej  if 
every  happy  thought  muft  be  ftrangled  in  its 
birth,  all  brilliancy  of  expreflion  fuppreffedi  ihe 
looks  of  love  concealed^  honeft  trUth  difguifed, 
and  your  whole  time  devoted  to  pleafe  charadters 
who  are  ignorant  of  yout  merit  j — O reflect  ! 
—that  in  fueh  a lituation  the  enervated  fpirit 
lies  buried  in  cold  obfcurity,  like  the  fire 
in  the  flint  untouched  by  fteel  j that  your  foul 
may  languifh  many  years  in  this  dangerous 
apathy  j and  fly  by  a noble  effort  from  the 
feafts  and  coteries  of  your  corrupted  city  to  the 
tranquillity  of  domeftic  comfort,  the  filence  of 
the  groves,  the  fociety  of  your  own  heart,  and 
the  charms  of  that  ineftimable  liberty  which  you 
have  fo  long  negledled  to  obtain* 

Freed  from  the  worldj  the  veil  which  dim- 
med the  fight  immediately  vanifhes  j the  clouds 
which  obfcured  the  light  of  reafon  difappear  j 
the  painful  burthen  which  oppreffed  the  foul  is 
alleviated  j we  no  longer  wreftle  with  misfor- 
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tunes,  becaufe  we  know  how  to  foften  them ; 
we  no  longer  murmur  againft  the  difpenfations 
of  Providence,  but  refled  with  calmnefs  and 
ferenity  on  the  advantages  we  have  derived  from 
Solitude.  The  contented  heart  foon  acquires 
the  habit  of  patience  ; every  corroding  care  flies 
from  our  breafts  on , the  wings  of  gaiety  j and 
on  every  fide  agreeable  and  interefling  fcenes 
prefent  themfelves  to  our  view : the  brilliant  fun 
finking  behind  the  lofty  mountains,,  tingeing 
their  fnow-crowned  fummits  with  rays  of  goldj 
the  feathered  choir  haftening  to  their  moflTy 
homes,  to  tafte  the  fweets  of  calm  repofe;  the 
proud  crowing  of  the  amorous  cockj  the  flow 
march  of  the  oxen  returning  from  their  daily 
toil;  the  noble  adivity  of  the  generous  fleed ; 
furrounded  by  fuch  objeds,  we  receive  the  vifits 
of  intruders  with  an  open  air ; and,  provided 
they  do  not  too  frequently  interrupt  the  plea- 
fures  of  our  retreat,  we  reconcile  our  hearts  to 
all  mankind. 

But  it  is  ftill  more  necelTary  to  favc  ourfelves 
from  the  dangers  of  the  metropolis  than  from 
thofe  of  the  provincial  towns.  The  follies  and 
vices  of  high-life  are  much  more  contagious  than 
thofe  of  the  fimple  citizen  ! How  foon  the  finefl: 
beams  of  the  imagination  die  away,  how  foon 
does  goodnefs  lofe  its  power,  where  fenfe  and 

truth 
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truth  are  conftantly  defpifed,  and  the  virtues 

thrown  afide  as  inconvenient  and  oppreflive ! 

The  human  mind  foon  becomes  weak  and  fu- 

perficial  when  feparated  from  thofe  by  whom  it 

might  be  enlightened  and  adorned  ; all  the  finer 

feelings  of  the  heart,  the  noblefb  efforts  of  the 

mind,  fuddenly  decay  in  the  company  of  thofe 

oftentatious  charadters  who  affect  to  difdain  the 

> 

pleafures  of  mixed focieties*. 

The  great  and  fafhiqnable,  however,  are  in 

every  country  efleemed  the  belt  company  ^ but 

« 

the  great j unhappily,  are  not  always  the  hefty 
however  they  may  contemn  the  inferior  orders 
of  mankind.  Whoever  can  deduce  his  nobility 
through  a courfe  of  fixteen  defcents,  the  value 
of  his  charader  is  invariably  fixed : the  courts 
of  princes  and  the  manfions  of  the  great  are  open 
to  receive  him  \ and  where  merit  is  overlooked, 
he  almoft  univerfally  acquires  precedency  over 
the  man  whofe  merit  is  his  only  recommenda- 
tion i but  thofe  qualities  which  alone  can  render 
him  valuable  as  a man,  his  excellency  mufl 
learn  in  focieties  where  the  powers  of  the  mind 

• The  French  is,  AJJimhlies  fans  ceuvre  melee to 
which  is  fubjoined  the  following  explanation:  “ Thefe,  ia 
“ the  ftyle  of  the  German  nobility,  are  affemblics  from  which 
“ not  only  all  commoriers  are  excluded,  but  all  thofe  whofe 
" nihility  is  even  liable  to  the  lead  fufpidon.” 
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and  the  virtues  of  the  heart  alone  confer  dignity 
and  diftinftion.  Let  fuch  a charafter,  if  he  • 
fliould  chance  to  find  one  folitary  moment  while 
he  is  waiting  in  the  antichamber  of  a prince, 
examine  with  rational  calmnefs  all  thofe  high 
prerogatives  of  which  he  is  fo  proud;  which,  in 
^ his  eftimation,  place  him  fo  much  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  mankind,,  and  induce  him  to 
retrace  his  defeent  to  the  creation  of  the  world ; 
and  he  will  find  that  titles  and  genealogies  with- 
out MERIT  refemble  thofe  air-balloons  which 
rife  high  only  in  proportion  to  their  want  of 
weight. 

In  almoft  every  country,  however,  thefe  titles 
of  nobility  feparate  a certain  clafs  of  men  from 
their  fellow-citizens,  who  are  in  general  better 
informed,  more  wife,  more  virtuous,  and  not 
unfrequently  poflefled  of  the  only  true  nobility, 
a great  and  honourable  character ! Men  who 
rely  only  on  a line  of  anceftry,  not  always  the 
moft  refpeftable,  and  on  the  mere  diftindion  of 
birth,  for  their  fame,  rank,  or  eftablifhment  in 
the  world,  never  feek  to  acquire  any  other  merit, 
becaufe  it  is  the  only  one  of  which  they  have 
any  idea.  Such  charadlers,  it  is  true,  have  the 
honours  of  precedency,  are  generally  acquainted 
with  the  neweft  modes  of  drefs,  conduft  with 
fuperior  fkill  the  varying  fafhions,  imderftand 
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the  BON-TON,  exemplify  the  etiquette  and  man- 
ners of  the  day,  and  conceiving  from  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  that  they  were  formed  for  the  refine-- 
ments  of  fenfuality  and  voluptuournefs,  fancy 
themfelves'  of  courfe  endowed  with  the  moft  der 
licate  and  fenfible  faculties. 

Languor  and  difguft,  however,  penetrate 
even  into  thofe  illuftrions  affemblies  from 
whence  the  pure  and  ancient  nobility  exclude 
the  profane  vulgar.  This  propofition  may 
perhaps  at  firft  view  appear  a paradox.  But 
liften  to  the  manner  in  which  a lady,  whofe  per- 
fonal  qualifications  rendered  her  more  refpecT- 
able  than  even  the  fplendour  of  her  birth,  ex- 
plained the  senigma : 

The  men  of  whom  our  feledl  parties  arc 
compofed,  do  not  always  poflefs  the  fame 
" tafle  and  the  fame  fentiment  with  refpedt  to 
" thefe  aflemblies ; but  it  is  ftill  more  rare  for 
“ the  women  to  be  really  fond  of  them.  It  is, 
in  general,  the  lot  of  the  great  to  poffefs  a 
**  great  deal  by  their  birth,  to  defire  much  more 
than  they  poflefs,  and  to  enjoy  nothing  ; in 
**  confequence  of  this  difpofitionj  they  fly  to 
places  of  public  refort  in  fearch  of  each  other  ; 
they  meet  without  feeling  the  fmalleft  plea- 
**  fure,'^‘and  mix  among  the  group  without  being 

I 3 **  obfei'ved.” 
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“ obferved.” — What  is  it  then  that  re-unites 
" them  ?”  aflced  I. — “ It  is  their  rank,”  Ihe 
replied,  “ and  afterwards  cuftom,  laffitude,  and 

the  continual  defire  of  difiipationj  a defire 
" infeparably  attached  to  perfons  of  our  con- 
y dition.” 

Since  it  is  really  poflible  to  experience  dif-. 
guft  and  languor  in  the  affemblies  of  the  great, 
let  us  examine  if  Solitude  may  not  have  a ufeful 
influence  on  the  minds  of  even  this  clafs  of 
' perfons. 

The  nobility,  mifled  by  falfe  information, 
maintain,  that  all  the  pleafures  of  Solitude  cen- 
ter in  a contempt  of  the  world  and  hatred  of 
mankind,  or,  what  is  {till  worfe,  that  mifan- 
thropy  is  the  only  bafis  on  which  they  are  found- 
ed. On  the  contrary.  I am  perfedlly  fatisfied 
that  their  minds  feel  much  more  fpleen  and 
mortification  on  their  return  from  a public  af- 
fembly,  than  they  pofleflTed  when  they  quitted 
home — to  fee  the  world.  The  fober  voice  of 
reafon  is  there  but  faintly  heard ; while  the  light 
unmeaning  tongue  of  folly  is  liflened  to  with 
delight  : our  intelledual  communications  afford 
no  relifh  j no  reciprocity  of  fentiment  prevails  i 
the  appearance  of  fatisfadlion  frequently  excites 
envy^  and  ferenity  of  mind  is  mifconftrued  into 

ffidnefs 
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fadnefs.  The  refpeftive  members  of  a numerous 
affembly  are  in  general  adluated  by  fuch  differ- 
ent and  oppofite  interefts,  that  it  is  impoffible  to 
reconcile  them  with  each  other.  All't  that  young 
and  lovely  girl,  if  in  a public  affembly  llie  al- 
ways experienced  the  pleafures  which  flie  hoped 
to  find  Afk  her,  If  her  heart  is  not  tortured 
with  vexation  when  the  rich  and  youthful  beau, 
negledlful  of  her  charms,  pays  his  addreffes 
to  fome  rival  beauty  ? Afk  this  rival  beauty. 
What  pangs  her  bofom  feels  when  fhe  perceives 
herfelf  fupplanted  by  fome  happier  ftir  ? and 
let  this  laft  acknowledge  the  kind  of  pleafure  fhe 
receives,  if  her  admirer  pays  the  leaft  attention 
even  to  her  own  friend,  the  fair  female  whom 
her  heart  adores.  Afk  that  fober-feeming  iPia- 
tron,  whofe  bofom  heretofore  has  felt  thefe  tor- 
ments, If  Ihe  is  not  convulfed  by  pain  when 
higher  compliments  are  paffed  on  the  beauty  of 
•youth  than  on  the  wifdom  of  age  ? 

/ 

An  Englifh  gentleman  whom  I met  in  Ger- 
many faid,  in  a manner  extremely  lively,  “ There 
are  women  who  are  eternally  jealous  that  you 
do  not  pay  them  fufficient  refpedl,  and  who, 
‘‘  in  confequence,  afltime  an  arrogance  which 
would  be  infupportable  even  in  an  emprefs  ; 
while  fhe  might,  by  complacent  fmiles,  not 
only  render  every  one  about  her  pleafed 
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and  happy,  but  obtain  their  admiration  and 
applaufe.  The  falle  dignity  of  fuch  charac- 
f ters  ruffles  their  tempers  like  the  quills  upon 
the  fretful  porcupine,  or  the  fathers  of  a turkey- 
cock  in  wrath.” 

The  moft  diffipated  man  muft  furely  view 
fuch  charafters  with  abhorrence  and  difguft  j 
and  if  he  ferioufly  refiefbs  how  many  there  are 
who,  carelels  of  didinguiffling  between  appear- 
ances and  reality,  feel  with  equal  indifference 
the"  love  of  truth  and  dread  of  falfehood  j how 
frequently  the  perfons  who  compofe  what  is  ftyled 
GOOD  COMPANY  are,  even  in  the  judgment  and 
opinion  of  their  fincereft  and  moft  liberal  ad- 
mirers, dazzled  by  falfe  brilliancy,  and  grati- 
fied by  the  moft  trifling  information  i that  they 
fhun  with  terror  the  advantages  of  refledlion, 
panquillity^  and  Solitude  j that  they  prefer  a 
life  of  inceffant  diffipation^  and  feldom  confult 
their  judgments  or  exercife  their  underftandings  j 
that  they  rather  expefl  to  receive  pleafurc  from 
others  than  endeavour  to  find  it  within  them- 
felvesj  condudb  themfelves  by  cafual  advice, 
rather  than  take  the  trouble'  of  thinkins  for 

« j . . O ; 

themfelves,  that  amidft  the  moft  favourable 
opportunities  to  obferye  and  fludy  the  human 
charatder,  they  neither  think  nor  fpeak  but  by 
the  information  of  others  ^ that  they  guide  them- 

/j.  felyes 
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felves  by  the  prejudices  of  their  education,  the 
pride  of  their  rank,  and  the  didlates  of  fafhion  5 
that  they  blindly  adopt  and  defend  the  reigning 
opinion  of  the  moment,  and  revolve  continually 
found  the  fame  circle  of  defedliye  notions,  falfe 
ideas,  and  obfcure  exprefTions; — in  refledling 
on  thefe  errors,  the  moft  dilTipated  man  mult 
exclaim  with  one  of  the  moft  virtuous  and  re- 
fpeflable  fages  of  Germany,  To  be  forced  to 
‘‘  frequent  this  good  company^  is,  to  a thinking 
and  judicious  mind,  one  of  the  greateft  tor- 
ments  of  life : but  when  a wife  man  is 
' obliged  from  indifpenfable  motives  to  en- 
dure  the  torment,  he  will  learn  by  expe- 
rience  to  feel,  in  a ftill  higher  degree,  the 
ineftimable  value  of  a rational  Solitude.” 

Men  of  the  world  tlierefore,  if  they  ail  with 
candour,  and  fincerely  examine  the  merits  of  thefe 
focieties,  will  foon  contemn  fuch  noify  and  tu- 
multuous fcenes  j and,  preferring  the  calm  de- 
lights of  Solitude,  will  feel  a happy  inclination 
to  difplay,  in  more  laudable  purfuits,  the  ftrength 
and  energies  of  the  mind. 

In  the  frequent  viclftitudes,  embarralTments, 
and  diftrailions  of  public  pleafures,  the  intel- 
Jedtual  flame  expires. 


By 
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By  a fcrupulous  attention  to  all  thofe  ceremo- 
nies which  politenefs  exacts,  we  may,  indeed, 
pay  the  court  of  flattery  to  both  high  and  low ; 
but  we  alfo  thereby  mod  fhamefully  facrifice  our 
lives.  The  paflion  for  play  not  only  confumes 
time,  but  enervates  the  fpirits^  while  the  ex- 
adlions  of  gallantry  reduce  the  foul  to  the  mod 
abjeft  date  of  fervitude. 

‘The  other  entertainments  of  the  great  and  gay 
are  of  as  little  value  as  their  converfations.  The 
man  on  whom  Heaven  has  only  bedowed  the  ta- 
lent of  dancing,  will  make  but  a poor  figure  in 
Ibciety.  The  courtier,  whofe  converfation  entire- 
ly confids  of  obfervations,  that  “ this  is  con- 
“ trary  to  the  edabliflied  etiquette — that  is  the 
**  newed  fafhion — thefe  are  the  mod  elegant 
embroideries  on  filk,  cloth,  and  velvet- — in 
fuch  a month  there  will  be  a gala,” — is  a 
creature  dill  more  pitiful.  A man  may  without 
doubt  recommend  himfelf  by  fuch  kind  of  infor- 
mation, by  that  afFedled  intered  with  which  he 
fpeaks  on  a thoufand  trifling  concerns  of  life, 
by  the  approbation  which  he  gives  to  every  paf- 
fion,  the  flattery  with  which  he  fooths  every  pre-  ' 
judice  and  encourages  every  folly  j but  he  there- 
by narrows  his  mind,  and  dedroys  the  faculty  of 
forming  a jud  edimate  of  any  important  fubjedt. 
Befides,  the  pleafures  of  high- life  cannot  be  en- 
joyed 
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joyed  without  the  concurrence  of  great  numbers 
in  the  fame  objeft  at  the  fame  time : but  reading 
and  meditation  may  be  enjoyed  at  any  time,  and 
continued  without  the  intervention  of  another 
perlon.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  "a  man  of  the 
world  were  only  to  think  of  this  mode  of  life,  he 
would  be  defpifed  as  a mifinthrope,  and  be  ob- 
liged every  moment  toliften-to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  entering  into  the  round  of  public 
pleafures  to  effedt  his  cure.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  focieties  of  the  world,  while  they  add 
fome  little  refinement  to  the  natural  rudenefs  of 
human  manners,  tend  to  increafe  a mifanthro- 
pic  temper,  by  furnifhing  the  mind  with  a va- 
riety of  reafons  to  juftify  it.  In  fliort,  the  bur- 
then of  mifanthropy  is  rot  greater  in  the  mind 
of  him  who  flies  from  the  pleafures  of  the  world, 
than  in  him  who  feeks  them  ; the  firfl  charadfer 
only  feels  a hatred  of  vice  and  folly;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  idle  and  difTipated  man  hates 
every  perfon  who  diftinguifhes  himfelf  either  by 
the  goodnefs  of  his  heart  or  the  fuperiority  of  his 
underftanding ; and  by  his  endeavours  to  deride 
all  who  pofTefs  merit,  difeovers  that  he  feels  no 
hope  of  acquiring  for  himfelf  either  reputation  or 
efteem. 


The  mind  that  ferioufly  contemplates  thefc 
truths,  and  many  others  which  thefe  will  fuggeft, 

mu  ft 
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muft  feel  the  neceffity  of  retiring  occafionally 
from  the  world  ; at  leafl:  of  confining  himfelf  to 
the  company  of  a few  faithful  friends,  whofe  wit 
and  talents,  when  compared  with  thofe  of  the 
generality  of  men,  will  be  what  a stop-watch 
is  when  compared  with  an  hour-glass.  By 
the  one  you  may  undoubtedly  difcover  the  courfe 
of  time ; but  the  other,  from  the  nice  art  and 
happy  care  with  which  it  is  formed,  points  out 
every  fecond  as  it  pafles.  He,  therefore,  who 
feels  the  leaft  inclination  to  ftudy  cither  men  or 
books,  can  derive  pleafure  only  from  the  com- 
pany and  converfation  of  learned  and  enlighten- 
ed minds  j and  if,  unfortunately,  in  his  courfe 
through  life,  he  fhould  not  meet  with  agreeable 
cliaraders  of  this  defcription,  the  charms  of  Soli- 
tude will  recompenfe  his  difappointment. 

A VERY  great  charadler,  the  younger  Pliny, 
felt  no  fatisfadlion  from  any  fpecies  of  public 
entertainment,  general  feftival,  or  national  folem- 
jiity,  becaufe  he  had  cultivated  a tafle  for  thofe 
pleafiires  which-  a contemplative  mind  affords. 
He  wrote  to  one  of  his  friends,  "'I  have,  for 
fome  days  paft,  read  and  written  in  the 
‘‘  moft  agreeable  tranquillity.  You  will  afk. 
How  this  could  pofTibly  happen  in  Rome  ? I 
will  fatisfy  you  : It  was  during  the  celebration 
of  the  games  of  the  Circus,  the  fight  of  which 

“ affords 
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^ affords  me  no  pleafure  j for  they  pofTefs  neither 
novelty  nor  variety;  and  confift  of  nothing 
worth  feeing  more  than  once.  It  is  incon- 
“ ceivable  to  me,  how  fo  many  millions  of  peo- 
pie  can  prefs  with  fuch  childifli  curiofity  mere- 
''  ly  to  fee  horfes  gallop  and  flaves  feated  on 
chariots.  When  I refleil  on  the  intereft,  an- 
xiety  and  avidity'  with  which  men  purfuc 
fights  fo  vain,  frivolous,  and  reiterated,  I 
“ feel  a fecret  fatisfadion  in  acknowledging 
that  to  me  they  afFprd  no  amufement,  and 
that  I enjoy  a fuperior  delight  in  confecrating 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  belles  lettres  that  time  which 
“ they  fo  miferably  facrifice  to  the  entei:tain- 
ments  of  the  Circus.” 

But,  if,  from  fimilar  motives  a man  of  the 
WORLD  were  to  fleal  from  the  pleafures  of  good 
compavyy  would  he  not  by  that  means  degrade 
his  charader  ? Would  he  not  in  the  recefs  of 
Solitude  forget  the  bon -ton,  and,  of  courfe, 
iofe  all  thofe  qualities  which  externally  conftitutc 
the  foie  difference  between  the  nobleman  and 
his  SLAVE  ? 

The  eon-ton,  -which  confifts  entirely  in  a fa- 
cility of  expreffion,  in  reprefenting  our  ideas  in 
the  moft  agreeable  manner,  prevails  in  every 
country,  and  is  polleffed  in  general  by  all  men 
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of  fenfe  and  education,  whatever  their  rank  or 
condition  in  life  may  be.  The  nobleman  and 
the  clown,  therefore,  may  alike  acquire  a know- 
ledge of  the  BON-TON.  The  folitary  charafler 
may  perhaps  appear  in  fociety  with  manners 
rather  out  of  date  j but  a certain  propriety  of  be- 
haviour will  accompany  him,  which  a man  of 
true  reflecStion  will  prefer,  however  foreign  his  ' 
ftyle  may  be  to  the  fafhion  of  the  world.  He  may.  . 
perhaps  venture  to  appear  in  company  with  a 
coat,  the  colour  of  which  was  in  fafliion  the  pre- 
ceding year;  perhaps  in  his  modes  of  thinking 
and  manner  of  behaviour  fomething  may  be  dif- 
cernible  offenfive  to  the  eyes  of  a man  of  the 
world,  who  upon  thefe  important  fubjefts  fol- 
lows invariably  the  reigning  opinion  of  the  day ; 
but  by  his  eafy,  open,  honeft  air,  by  that  natural 
politenefs  which  good  fenfe  and  virtue  infpire,  a 
man,  although  he  be  rather  out  of  the  fafliion, 
will  never  difpleafe  a rational  and  refined  ob- 
ferver,  even  in  the  brilliant  circles  of  a court, 
when  he  is  found  to  poffefs  a decent  demeanour 
and  a mind  ftored  with  ufeful  information.  The 
mofh  accomplifhed  courtier,  with  all  his  ftudied 
manners  and  agreeable  addrefs,  frequently  dif- 
covers  that  he  poffeffes  few  ideas,  and  that  his 
mind  has  only  been  employed  on  low  and  trifling 
objects.  Among  men  of  diffipated  minds,  who 
cjnfider  groffnefs  of  converfation  and  audacity  of 

manner 
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manner  as  the  only  criterion  of  good  fenfe  and  po- 
lifhed  behaviour,  a folitary  man  does  not  always 
meet  with  a favourable  reception.  The  ftyle  and 
fentiment  which  bell  pleafe  fuch  charadbers  are 
impoflible  to  be  learned  in  Solitude ; for  he  who 
moft  contributes  to  the  amufement  of  men  of  the 
world,  can  feldom  boaft:  any  other  merit  than 
that  of  attempting  to  ridicule  every  thing  that  is 
true,  noble,  great,  and  good ; or  any  other 
fuccefs  than  proving  himfelf  to  be  a foolifli  cha- 
ra6ler,  without  judgement,  principle,  or  good 
manners. 

In  what  I have  hitherto  confidered  in  this 
Chapter,  no  queftion  has  been  raifed  of  the  inter- 
nal and  immediate  advantages  which  Solitude 
confers  upon  the  mind. 

The  mind,  without  doubt,  gains  confiderable 
advantage  by  having  been  accuftomed  to  Solitude 
during  the  earlieft  years  of  infancy,  if  inftrudted 
in  a judicious  ufe  of  time.  The  circumftance 
aifo,  that  even  in  fmall  towns  the  mind  may  be 
imprelTed  with  a deep  difguft  of  all  thofe  vices 
and  irregularities  which  are  common  to  fuch 
places,  is  by  no  means  unimportant ; for  it  is 
highly  advantageous,  that  without  lelTening  the 
refpedt  which  isjuftly  due  to  the  talents  and  vir- 
tues of  men  of  quality,  the  mind  fliould  be 
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taught  to  remark  alfo  their  foibles  and  defecfts,' 
in  order  to  detach  it  from  its  fondnefs  for  the 
world,  and  conned  it  more  clofely  with  itfelf  j 
to  make  it  feel  how  dearly  its  future  happinefs  is 
interefted  in  exciting  every  faculty  to  acquire 
thofe  original,  great,  and  ufeful  ideas,  which 
are  fo  feldom  circulated  in  what  is  called  good 

COMPANY. 

But  the  firfl:  and  mofi  inconteftable  advantage 
which  Solitude  confers,  is,  that  it  accuftoms  the 
mind  to  think.  The  imagination  becomes  more 
lively,  the  memory  more  faithful,  while  the 
fenfes  remain  undiftraded,  and  no  external  ob- 
jed  difgufts  the  foul.  Withdrawn  from  the  fa- 
tiguing toils  of  the  world,  where  a thoufand  ad- 
ventitious objeds  dance  inceflantly  before  our 
eyes,  and  fill  the  mind  with  incoherent  ideas,' 
Solitude  prefents  one  fingle  objed  only  to  our 
view,  and  we  Ileal  ourfelves  away  from  every 
thing  but  that  on  which  the  heart  has  fixed  its 
purfuit.  An  author*,  whofe  works  I could  read 

* Dr.  the  author  of  the  much-admired  Sermons, 

and  of  an  excellent  work  intitled,  “ Lectures  on  Rhetoric ‘and 

Belles  Lettres,”  printed  in  London,  for  the  firft  time,  in 
the  year  1783  ; and  indifpenfably  neceflary  to  be  fludied  by 
every  perfon  who  wifhes  to  fpeak  and  write  with  accuracy  and 
elegance-y 
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With  pleafure  every  hour  df  my  life,'  fays,  It 
‘‘  is  the  power  of  attention  which  in  a great 
meafure  diftinguilhes  the  wife  and  the  great 
from  the  vulgar  and  trifling  herd  of  men. 
“ The  latter  are  accuflorned  to  think,  of  rather 
to  dream,  without  knowing  the  fubjedt  of 
their  thoughts.  In  their  unconneded  rovings,' 
“ they  purfue  no  eild  j they  follow  no  track. 
“ Every  thing  floats  loofe  and  disjointed  on  the 
furface  of  their  mind;  like  leaves  fcattered 
“ and  blown  about  on  the  face  of  the  waters.” 

The  mind  eafily  acquires  the  habit  of  think- 
ing, when  it  is  withdrawn  from  that  variety  of 
objefts  by  which  its  attention  is  diftrafled ; when 
it  turns  from  the  obfervation  of  external  bbjedls, 
and  finds  itfelf  in  a fituation  where  the  courfe  of 
daily  occurrences  is  no  longer  fubjedt  to  conti- 
nual change.  Idleness,  however,  would  foon 
''  deflroy  all  the  advantages  which  Solitude  is  ca- 
pable of  affording  j for  idlenefs  excites  the  molt 
dangerous  fermentation  of  the  paffions,  and  pro- 
'“duces  in  the  mind  of  a folitary  man  a croud  of  ex- 
travagant ideas  and  irregular  defires.^  To  lead 
the  mind  to  think,  it  is  neceffary,  therefore,  to 
retire  from  the  multitude,  and  to  raijfe  our 
thoughts  above  the  mean  confideration  of  fenfual 
objefts.  The  mind  then  eafily  rccolleffs  all  that 
information  with  which  it  has  been  enriched  by 
' K reading^. 
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reading,  obfervation,  experience,  or  dlfcourfe ; 
every  rcfledlion  produces  new  ideas,  and  brings 
the  pureft  pleafures  to^  the  foul.  We  call  our 
eyes  on  the  fcenes  we  have  pafled,  and  think  oa 
what  is  yet  to  come,  until  the  memory  of  the 
paft  and  future  die  away  in  the  aflual  enjoyment 
of  the  prefent  moment : but  to  preferve  the  pow- 
ers of  reafbn,  we  muft,  even  in  Solitude,  diredl 
our  attention  actively  towards  fome  nobly-intef- 
efting  end. 

It  might  perhaps  excite  a fmile,  where  I.  to 
aflert,  that  Solitude  is  the  only  fchool  in  which 
we  can  ftudy  the  characters  of  men  ; but  it  muft 
be  recolleted,  that,  although  materials  are  to 
be  amalTed  only  in  Jociety^  it  is  in  Solitude  alone 
that  we  can  convert  them  into  ufe.  The  world 
is  the  great  fcene  of  our  obfervations  j but  to 
comment  on  and  arrange  them  with  propriety, 
is  the  work  of  Solitude,  Under  this  view  of  the 
fubjedt,  therefore,  I do  not  perceive  how  it  is 
poffible  to  call  thofe  charafters  envious  and  mi- 
ianthropic,  who,  while  they  continue  in  the 
world,  endeavour  to  difcovcr  even  the  hidden 
foibles,  to  expofe  all  the  latent  faults  and  imper- 
fedtions  of  mankind,.  A knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  man  is  laudable  and  neccffary  ; and  this  know- 
ledge can  only  be  acquired  by  obfervation.  I 
cannot  therefore  think,  that  this  ftudy  is  either 

fo 
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fo  dangerous  or  illufory  as  is  in  general  fuppofed  ; 
that  it  tends  to  degrade  the  fpecies,  to  fink  the 
human  charadter  by  opproorium,  to  beget  fooner 
or  later  forrow  and  repentance^  to  d *prive  life 
of  a variety  of  pure  and  noble  pleafures,  and  in 
the  end  to  deftroy  all  the  faculties  of  the  foul.  I 
only  perceive  a very  laudable  fpirit  of  ufefiil 
inquiry  and  inftrufiive  dbfervation. 

Do  I feel  either  envy  or  hatred  againli  man- 
kind when  I ftudy  the  nature,  and  explore  the 
fecret  caufes  of  thofe  weakneftes  and  diforders 
which  are  incidental  to  the  human  frame  j wheri 
I occafionally  examine  the  fubjeft  with  clofer 
inrpeftioh,  and  point  out  for  the  general  benefit 
of  mankind,  as  well  as  for  my  own  fatisfa(5l:ion> 
all  the  frail  and  imperfedt  parts  in  the  anatomy 
of  the  body,  and  rejoice  when  I difcover  phoenO- 
mena  before  unknown  to  others  as  well  as  to 
myfelf?  I do  not,  upon  thefe  occafions,  confine 
my  knowledge  to  general  obfervations,  that  fuch 
and  fuch  appearances  were  produced  by  fuch  and 
fuch  diforders  j but,  uninfluenced  by  any  finifter 
confiderations,  I difclofe,  when  the  neceffity  of 
the  cafe  calls  for  information,  all  the  knowledge 

1 

I pofTefs  on  the  fubje6t,  and  explain  every  fymp- 
tom  of  the  diforder.  With  all  its  changes  and 
complications. 
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But  a line  of  demarcation  i's  drawn  betweert 
the  obfervations  which  we  are  permitted  to  make 
upon  the  anatomy  of  the  human  body,  and  thofe 
which  we  afilime  refpe6ling  the  philofophy  of 
the  mind.  The  phyfician,  it  is  faid,  ftudies  the 
difordcrs  of, the  body,  to  apply,  if  poffible,  a re- 
medy, as  occaficn  may  require  ; but  it  is  contend- 
ed, that  the  moralift  has  a different  end  in  view* 
How  does  this  appear  ? A fenfible  and  feeling 
mind  mufl  view  the  moral  defeats  of  his  fellow- 
creatures  with  the  fame  regret  that  he  obferves 
their  phyfical  infirmities.  Why  do  moralifts  fhiin 
mankind  ? Why  do  they  conftantly  retire  from 
the  corruptions  of  the  world  to  the  purity  of 
Solitude,  if  it  be  not  to  avoid  the  contagion  of 
vice  ? But  there  are  a multiplicity  of  moral 
foibles  or  defedts  which  are  not  perceived  to  be 
foibles  and  defers  in  thofe  places  where  they  are 
every  hour  indulged.  T'here  is,  without  contra- 
didlion,  a great  pleafure  in  difeovering  the  im- 
.perfedtions  of  human  nature  j and  where  that 
difeovery  may  prove  beneficial  to  mankind  with- 
out doing  an  injury  to  any  individual,  to  publifh 
them  to  the  world,  to  point  out  their  properties,  to 
place  them  by  a luminous  defeription  before  the 
eyes  of  men,  is,  in  my  apprehenfion,  a pleafure 
fo  far  from,  being  mifehievous,  that  I rather  think, 
and  I trull  I fliall  continue  to  think  fo  even  in  the 
hour  of  death,  it  is  the  only  true  mean  of  dif- 
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covering  the  machinations  of  the  devil,  and  def- 
troying  the  efFeft  of  his  works. 

Solitude,  therefore,  is  the  fchool  in  which 
we  muft  ftudy  the  moral  nature  of  man  : in  re- 
tirement, the  principle  of  obfervation  is  awaken- 
ed j the  objeds  to  which  the  attention  will  be 
mold  advantageoufly  direited  are  pointed  out  by 
mature  refledtion,  and  all  our  remarks  guided  by 
reafon  to  their  proper  ends ; while,  on  the  con- 
trary, courtiers,  and  men  of  the  world,  take  up 
their  fentiments  from  the  caprices^  of  others,  and 
give  their  opinions  without  digefting  the  fubjedt 
on  which  they  are  formed. 

Bonnet,  in  a very  afFedting  paffage  of  the  pre- 
face to  his  work  on  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
defcribes  the  advantages  which,  under  the  lol|s 
of  his  fight,  he  derived  from  Solitude.  ‘'Solitude 
“ naturally  leads  the  mind  to  meditation : thSit 
" in  which  I have  in  Tome  meafure  hitherto  livec^, 
“ joined  to  the  unfortunate  circumftances  which 
" have  for  fome  years  afflidfed  me,  and  froqi 
" which  I am  not  yet  releafed,  induced  me  to 

feek  in  the  exercife  of  my  mind  thofe  refources 
“ which  my  diftradlcd  ftate  rendered  fo  iFccefia- 
“ ry.  My  mind  now  affords  me  a happy  retreat, 
“ where  1 tafte  all  the  pkafures  which  have 

K 3 “ charmed 
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charmed  my  affli61:ion.”  At  this  period  the 
virtuous  Bonnet  was  almoft  blind. 

An  excellent  man,  of  another  defcription, 
who  devoted  his  time  to  the  inftruflion  of  youth, 
Pfeffel,  at  Colmar y fupported  himfelf  under 
the  afilidtion  of  a total  blindnefs  in  a manner 
equally  noble  and  afFedting,  by  a life  lefs  folitary 
indeed,  but  by  the  opportunities  of  frequent 
leifure,  which  he  devoted  to  the  fludy  of  philofo- 
phy,  the  recreation  of  poetry,  and  the  exercife 
of  humanity. 

In  Japan  there  was  formerly  an  academy  of 
blind  perfons,  who  perhaps  were  much  more 
capable  of  difcernment  than  the  'members  of  fome 
other  academies.  Thefe  fightlefs  academicians 
confecrated  their  hours  to  "the  hiftory  of  their 
country,  to  poetry,  and  to  mufic  j and  the  moft 
celebrated  traits  in  the  annals  of  Japan  were 
chofen  as  the  fubjedts  of  their  mufe,  and  which 
they  afterwards  adapted  to  mufic.  In  rcfledting 
upon  the  irregular  lives  and  ufelefs  employments 
which  a great  number  of  folitary  perfons  lead, 
we  contemplate  the  condudt  of  thefe  blind 
Japanefe  with  the  higheft  pleafure.  The mind’s 
eye”  opened  to  compenfate  their  unhappy  fate 
in  being  deprived  of  the  enjoyment  of  their  cor- 
poreal organ.  Light,  life,  and  joy,  iflued  from 

the 
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thc'lhades  of  furrounding  darknefsi  and  bleffed 
tliem  with  tranquil  refiedtion  and  falucary  em- 
ployments. 

Let  us  then  devote  our  lives  to  Solitude  and 
freedom  j let  os  frequently  refign  ourfelves  to  the 
fame  happy  tranquillity  which  prevails  in.  the 
Englifh  garden  of  my  immortal , friend  M. 
Hi  Nu^ER,  Marienwerder,  where  every  objedl 

folicits,  the  mind  to  the  enjoyment  -of.  pious., 
peaceful  fentiment,  and  infpires  it  with  the  mod  - 
elevated  conceptions  : or,  if  difpofed  profoundly 
to  examine  the  mpre  aweful  beauties  of  nature, 
and  thereby  prevent  the  foul-  from  finking, 
through  the  void  which  fociety  has  occafioned^  . 
let  us  roam  beneath  the  antique  pines  of  the 
towering  majeftic  Hapsjburg  t. 

'SoLiTUPE  induces  the  mind  to  think  j and 
thought  is  the  firft  fpring  of  human  aflions  : for 
it  is  truly  obferved,  that  the  aftions  of  men  are 
nothing  more  than  their  thoughts  brought  into 
fubftance  and  being.  The  mind,  therefore,  has 
only  to  examine  with  honeft  impartiality  the 
ideas  which  it  feels  the  greateft  inclination  to 

' w 

* An  elevated  mountain,  from  the  fummit  of  which  may  ^be 
feen  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  callle,  from  whence  iffued  the  ce- 
iebrated  Houfe  of  Aultria. 
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follow,  in  order  to  dive  into  and  unravel  the 

' I • T ■ ’ 

■whole  iTiyftery  of  the  human  eharadlerj  and  he 
yvho  has  not  before  been  accuftomed  tO'  interro^ 
gate  himfelf  will,  upon  fuch  an  inquiry,  ofteri 
difcover  truths  the  moft  important  to  his  happi- 
pefs,  which  the  difguifes  of  the  world  had  con- 
cealed from  his  view. 


To  a man  difpofed  to  aftivity,  the  only  quali- 
ties for  which  he  can  have  any  occafion  in  Solitude 
are  liberty  and  leisure.  The  inftant  he 

I . . 

finds  himfelf  alone,  all  the  faculties  of  his  foul 
are  fet  in  motion.  Give  him  liberty  and  leifure, 
and  he  will  foar  incomparably  higher  than  if  he 
had  continued  to  drag  on  a flavifh  and  oppreffed 
life  among  the  fons  of  men.  Thofe  Authors  who 
never  think  for  themfclves,  but  only  recolleft 
the  thoughts  of  others,  and  aim  not  at  origina- 
lity, here  compile  their  works  with  eafy  labour^ 
and  are  happy.  Buc  what  fuperior  plealure  does 
the  mind  of  an  author  feel  in  the  advantages  of 
Solitude,  where  they  contribute  to  bring  forth 
the  fruits  of  genius  from  the  tree  of  virtue,  to 
the  confufion  of  folly  and  wickednefs.  Solitude 
and  tranquillity  moderate  the  exuberance  of  a 
lively  mind,  bring  its  diverging  rays  to  a fingle 
point,  and  give  it  a power  to  ftrike  which  no- 
thing can  refift.  A legion  of  adverfaries  cannot 
inipire  fuch  a charadler  with  fear  i confcious  of 
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his  powers,  and  anxious  for  the  interefts  of 
virtue,  his  deftre  and  determination  will  be 
to  render  his  enemies,  fooner  or  later,  con- 
dign juftice.  Fie  mnft  undoubtedly  feel  the 
keeneft  regret  and  mortification  in  obferving 
the  difpenfations  of  the  world ; where  vice  is 
frequently  raifed  to  grandeur,  hypocrify  gene«^ 
rally  honoured  by  the  fuffrages  of  a mifguided 
populace,  and  prejudices  obeyed  in  preference 
to  the  voice  of  truth.  Cafting,  however,  his 
eyes  upon  this  fcene,  he  will  fometimes  faj'’, 
“ This  is  as  it  ought  to  be  j”  but,  this  is  not 
to  be  endured and  by  a happy  ftroke  of 
fatire  from  his  pen,  the  bloom  of  vice  fliall 
wither,  the  arts  of  hypocrify  be  overthrown, 
and  prejudice  extinguiflied. 

To  the  eye  of  the  bold  fatirift,  to  the  mind 
of  the  profound  philofopher,  to  the  feelings  of 
the  man  of  genius,  the  charms  of  truth  dif- 
clofe  themfelves  with  fuperior  luftre  in  the  bow- 
ers of  Solitude.  A great  and  good  man.  Dr. 
Blair  of  Edinburgh,  fays,  The  great  and 
“ the  worthy,  the  pious  and  the  virtuous,  have 
“ ever  been  addidled  to  ferious  retirement.  It 
**  is  the  charafteriftic  of  little  and  frivolous 
‘‘  minds  to  be  wholly  occupied  with  the  vulgar 
objedls  of  life.  Thefc  fill  up  their  defires, 
and  fupply  all  the  entertainment  which  their 

“ coarfe 
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“ coarfe  apprehenfions  can  relifti.  But  a more 
refined  and  enlarged  mind  leaves  the  world 
behind  it,  feels  a call  for  higljer  pleafures, 
“ and  feeks  them  in  retreat,,  The  man  of  pub- 
lie  fpirit  has  recourfe  to  it  in  order  to  form 
plans  for  general  good  j the  man  of  genius  in 
order  to  dwell  on  his  favourite  themes  j the 
“ philofopher  to  purfue  his  difcoverie§  j the 
.faint  to  improve  himfelf  in  grace.” 

Numa,  the  legiflator  of  Rome,  while  he  was 
only  a private  Sabine,  retired  on  the  death  of 
Tatja,  his  beloved  wife,  into  the  foreft  of 
Aricia,  where  he  pafled  his  time  in  wandering 
alone  through  the  facred  groves,  lawns,  an4 
moil  retired  places.  The  fuperftition  of  the  age 
imputed  his  love  of  Solitude,  not  to  any  hatred  of 
mankind,  not  to  a forrowful  or  difeontented  mind, 
but  to  a higher  caufe,  a myfterious  communi-; 
'cation  with  fome  protefling  Deity.  A rumour 
prevailed,  that  the  goddefs  Egeria  had  _ become 
enamoured  of  his  charms,  had  married  him, 
and,  by  enlightening  his  mind,  and  floring  it 
with  fuperior  wifdom,  had  led  him  to  divine 
felicity.  The  druids,  alfo,  who  conftantly 
inhabited  caverns,  rocks,  and  the  moft  folitary 
woods,  are  faid  to  have  inftrudled  the  nobility 
of  their  nation  in  wifdom  and  eloquence,  in  all 

I the 
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the  various  phoenomena  of  nature,  the  courfe  of 
the  ftars,  the  myfteries  of  religion,  and  the  ef- 
fences  of  eternity.  The  high  idea  entertained 
of  the  wifdom  of  the  druids,  although,  like 
the  (lory  of  Numa,  it  is  only  an  agreeable  fic- 
tion *,  ftill  fhews  with  what  enthufiafm  every  age 
and  nation  have  fpoken  of  thofe  venerable  cha- 
radters  who,  in  the  filence  of  woods  and  the 
tranquillity  of  Solitude,  have  devoted  their  v time 
to  the  improvement  and  reformation  of  mankind. 

In  Solitude  the  powers  of  genius  no  longer 
require  the  patronage  ot  the  great,  but  a<5t 
by  their  own  intrinfic  force  with  greater  energy 
than  when  ftimulated  by  the  praifes  of  partiality, 
the  promifes  of  flattery,  or  the  hopes  of  re- 
compence.  Corregio,  at  a time  when  Flan- 
PERS,  torn  by  civil  difcord,  was  filled  with 
painters  as  poor  in  circnmftances  as  they  were 
• rich  in  fame,  had  been  fo  feldom  rewarded  dur- 
ing his  life,  that  a payment  of  fix  piftoles  of 
German  coin,  which  he  was  obliged  to  travel  to 

* “ Although,”  fays  an  elegant  hiftorian,  the  integrity 
y f the  fage  may  be  impeached  in  countenancing  ■ the  fidlion, 
yet  tne  pious  fraud  of  the  monarch  may  be  palliated  -if  not 
vindicated  ; and  policy  will  pardon  that  deceit  which  was 
y exercifed  to  reform  the  manners  and  to  reftrain  the  paf- 
“ lions  of  a lawlcfs  and  barbarous  people,”  Translator. 
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Parma  to  receive,  created  in  his  mind  fuch  an 
extravagance  of  joy,  that  it  proved  the  occafion 
of  his  death  The  fecret  approbation  of  the 
judicious  is  the  only  reepmpence  thefe  divine 
artifts  exped  for  their  merit;  they  paint  in  the 
hope  of  being  rewarded  by  immortal  fame. 

The  pradice  of  profound  meditation  raifes 
the  mind  above  its  natural  tone,  warms  the 
imagination,  and  gives  -birth  to  fentiments  of 
the  higheft  fublimity ; and  the  foul  thus  em- 
ployed in  Solitude,  feels  the  moft  pure,  unr 
broken,  permanent,  and  genial  pleafures  of 
which  it  is  capable.  In  Solitude,  to  live  and 
to  think  are  fynonymous  terms  j on  every  emcw 
tion  the  mind  darts  into  infinity ; and,  wrapt  in 
its  enthufiafm,  is  confirmed  by  this  freedom  of 
enjoyment  in  the  habitude  of  thinking  on  fub- 
lime  fiibjeds,  and  of  adopting  the  moft  heroic 
purfuits.  In  a deep  recefs,  at  the  foot  of  a high 
mountain  near  Pyrmont,  one  of  the  moft  re- 
markable atchievements  of  the  prefent  age  was 

* The  payment  was  made  to  him  in  quadrim,  a fpecies  of 
copper  coin.  The  joy  which  the  mind  of  Corregio  felt  in 
being  thebearej- of  fo  large  a quantity  of  money  to  his  wife, 

' prevented  him  from  thinking  either  of  the  length  of  his  journey 
or  the  exceflive  heat  of  the  day.  He  walked  twelve  miles  ; 
and  his  hafte  to  reach  his  home  brought  on  the  pleurify,  of 
which  he  died. 


firft 
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firft  conceived.  The  King  of  Pruffia  having, 
vifited  THE  SPA,  withdrew  from  the  public  com- 
pany of  the  place,  and  wandered  alone  upon  this 
beautiful  though  uncultivated  mountain,  and 
which  to  this  day  is  called  the  royal  moun- 
tain*. On  this  defert  fpot,  fince  become  the 
feat  of  coquetry  and  diffipation,  the  young  mo- 
narch, it  is  confidently  reported,  formed  the 
projed:  of  his  war  againft  Silesia, 

The  ineftimable  value  of  time,  of -which  the 
indolent,  having  no  conception,  can  form  no 
eftimate,  is  much  better  learned  in  the  regu- 
larity of  Solitude  than  in  the  light  and  airy 
rounds  of  life.  He  who  employs  himfelf  with 
ardour,  and  is  unwilling  to  live  entirely  in 
vain,  contemplates  with  trembling  apprehen- 
fion  the  rapid  movement  of  a flop-watch,  the 
true  image  of  human  life,  the  moft  ftriking 
emblem  of  the  rapid  courfe  of  time. 

k 

The  time  which  we  employ  in  focial  inter- 
courfe,  when  it  improves  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  raifes  the  feelings  of  the  heart  to  a certain 
degree  of  elevation,  extends  the  fpherc  of  know- 
ledge, and  banifhes  our  cares,  is  far  from  being 
mif-fpent.  But  if  an  intercourfe  even  thus  hap- 
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pily  formed  become  our  foie  delight,  and 
change  into  the  pafiion  of  love  j if  it  transform 
hours  into  minutes,  'and  exclude  from  the  mind 
every  idea  except  thofe  which  the  objedt  of  af- 
fedion  infpires,  even  love  itfelf,  alas ! will 
abforb  our  time,  and  years  will  pafs  unperceived 
away. 

r « f 

Time  is  never  too  long  • on  the  cohtrdryj  it 
appears  too  fhort  to  him  who,  to  the  extent  of 
his  capacity,  employs  it  ufefully  in  difcharging 
the  refpedive  duties  which  his  particular  litua'^ 
lion  calls  upon  him  to  perform;  To  fuch  a 
difpofition,  time,  inltead  of  being  burthen fome,' 
flies  too  haftily  away.  I am  acquainted  with  a 
young  prince  who^  by  the  afliftance  of  fix  do- 
meftics,  does  not  employ  -more  than  two  mi- 
nutes in  drefling.  Of  his  carriage,  it  would  be 
incorred  to  fay  that  he  goes  in  it,  for  it  flies.  At 
his  hofpitable  table  every  courfe  is  finifiied  in  a 
moment  j and  I am  informed  that  this  is  the 
ufual  fafhion  of  princes,  who  feem  dilpofed  to 
make  every  thing  pafs  with  rapidity.  I have, 
however,  feen  the  royal  youth  to  whom  I allude 
exercife  the  moft  brilliant  talents,  fupport  the 
higheft  ftyle  of  charader,  attend  in  his  own  per- 
fon  to  every  application,  and  I know  that  he  has 
afforded  fatisfadion  and  delight  in  every  intei"- 
view.  I know  that  the  affairs  of  his  domeflic 

eflablifh- 
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cftabUlLment  engage  his  moft  fcrupulous  atten- 
tion fix  hours  every  day,  and  that  in  every  day 
of  the  year  he  employs,  without  exception,  feve'n 
hours  in  reading  the  beftEnglifh,  Italian,  French, 
and  German  authors.  This'  prince  knows  the 
value  of  time. 

The  time  which  the  man  of  the  world  throws 
away  is  treafured  up  by  the  man  of  Solitude, 
and  indeed  by  every  one  who  wifhes  to  make 
his  exiftence  ufeful  to  himfelf  or  beneficial  to 
mankind  j and  certainly  there  is  not  in  this 
■world  any  fpecies  of  enjoyment  more  perma- 
nent. Men  have  many  duties  to  perform  j and 
therefore  he  who  wifhes  to  difcharge  them  ho- 
nourably, will  vigilantly  feize  the  earliefl  op- 
portunity, if  he  do  not  wifh  that  any  part  of  his 
time,  like  a ufelefs  page,  fhould  be  torn,  from 
the  book  of  life.  We  flop  the  courfe  of  time 
by  employment  j we  prolong  the  duration  of 
life  by  thought,  by  wife  counfel,  and  ufeful  ac- 
tions. Exiftence  to  him  who  wifhes  not  to  live 
in  vain,  is  to  think  and  to  Our  ideas  never 
flow  more  rapidly,  more  copioufly,  or  with 
inore  gaiety,  than  in  thofe  moments  which 
we  fave  from  an  unpleafant  and  fafhionable 
vifit. 


Wfi 
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We  (hall  always  employ  time  with  jmore  figid 
fcgconomy,  when  we;  refle6b  on  the  many  hours 
which  efcape  Contrary  to  oiir  inclination.  Ace- 
Tebrated  Englifli  author  lays,  “ When  we  have 
deduced  all  that  is  abforbed  in  deep,  all  that 
is  inevitably  appropriated  to. the  demands  of 
nature,  or  irfefiftibly  engrOlTed  by  the  ty- 
ranny  of  cuflom  j all  that  palTes  in  regulating 
the  fuperficial  decorations  of  life,  or'Js  given 
up  in  the  reciprocations  of  civility  to  the  dif- 
pofal  of  others  ; all  that  is  torn  from  us  by' 
the  violence  of  difeafe,  or  ftolen  impercep- 
tibly  away  by  laffitude  and  languor  j we  *fhall 
“ find  that  part  of  our  duration  very  fmall  of 
which  we  can  truly  call  ourfelves  maftcrs,  or 
which  we  can  fpend  v/holly  at  our  own  choice. 
Many  of  our  hours  are  loft  in  a rotation  of 
“ petty  cares,  in-  a conftant  recurrence  of  the 
fame  employments  j many  of  our  provifions 

r*. 

for  eafe  dr  happinefs  are  always  exhaufted  by 
the  prefentjday,  and  a great  part  of  our  ex- 
iftence  ferves  no  other  purpofe  than  that  of 
“ ■ enabling  'cjs  to  erjoy  the  reft.” 

’^Time  is  never  more  mif-fpent  than  while  we 
complain  againft  the  want  of  it.  All  our  aftions 
are  then  iinftured  by  peeviftmefs.  The  yoke  of 
life  certainly  is  leaft  bpprelfive  when  we  carry  it 
with  good-humour'.  But  when  the  imperious 

voice 
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voice  of  Fafhion  commands,  we  mull,' without 
a murmur j boldly  refift  her  bondage,  and  learn 
to  reduce  the  ntlmber.  of  ceremonious  vifits 
tvhich  crriploy  the  week.  The  accomplilhment 
of  this  viftory;  a door  well  bolted  againfl;  the 
intrufions  of  futile  vifuofs ; our  mornings  pafled 
in  rational  employments ; and  the  evening  con-* 
lecrated  to  i feverC  fcrliciny  into  our  daily  con- 
dudf,  will  at  lead  double  the  time  we  have  to  live. 
MELANCTrioN,  \vhcn  any  vifttor  was  an- 
nounced, noted  down  not  only  the  hour  but 
the  very  minute  of  his  arrival  and  departure,  in 
order  that  the  day  might  not  flip  unheededly 
away. 

. The  forrowfbl  lamentations  on  the  fubjeft  of 
time  mif-fpent  and  bufinefs  negledted  no  longer 
recur  to  torture  the  mind,  when,  under  the 
freedom  of  a retired  and  rural  life,  we  have  once 
learnt  to  ufe  the  pufling  hours  with  oeconomy. 
We  have  then  no  more  fatiguing  vifits  to  make  5 
we  are  no  longer  forced,  in  fpite  of  our  averfion, 
to  accept  of  invitations ; we  are  releafed  from 
thofe  accumulating  duties  which  the  manners  of 
the  world  exad,  and  which  altogether  are  not 
equal  to  a Angle  virtue:  importunate  vifitors 
cannot  then  call  and  deal  away  thofe  hours 
which  we  hop^  to  employ  more  ufcfuliy. 
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, But  it  has  alfo  been  obferved  with  great  truth, 
that  very  few  of  the  hours ' which  we  pafs  in  Soli- 
tude  are  dihinguilhed  by  any  ufeful  or  perma- 
nent effecS: ; that  many  of  them  pafs  lightly, 
away  in  dreams  and  chimeras,  or  are  em- 
ployed in  difcontented  unquiet  refleflions,  on 
the  indulgence  of  dangerous  pafTions  or  criminal 
defires. 

To  retire  into  Solitude  is  not  always  a proof 

that  the  mind  is  devoted  to  ferious  thought,  or 

that  it  has  relinquiflied  the  amufement  of  low 

and  trifling  purfuits.  Solitude,  indeed,  may 

/ 

prove  more  dangerous  than  all  the  diflipadons 
of  the  world.  How  frequently,  in  a moment 
of  the  happieft  leifure,  does  indifpofition  render 
the  mind  incapable  either  of  ftudy,  or  of  em- 

j . ■ 

ploying  its  powers  to  any  ufeful  end.  The  moil 
foiTOwful  condition  of  Solitude  is  that  of  the 
hypochondriac,  whofe  mind  is  only  occupied  by 
a fenfe  of  his  pains.  The  moil  dilfipated  man 
does  not  more  mif-fpend  his  time  in  purfuing 
the  fleeting  pleafures  of  the  world,  than,  a man,, 
however  abftradled  from  the  w'orld,  who  pine.s 
in;  melancholy  over  his  misfortunes.  Peevlfhncfs 
and  ill  humour  occafion  ■ as.  gre.at  lofs  of  time 
as,  melancholy,  and  are'  certainly  the  greateil  . 
obflacles  to  .the  attainment  of  mental  felicity. 

Melan- 
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Melancholy  is  an  enemy  whofe  hoftilities  alarm 
bur  fears,  arid  we  therefote  erideavour  to  refift 
its  attack  j but  peeviflinefs  and  ill-humouf 
Work  by  Tap,  and  we  become  the  vidirns  of 
their  power  even  before  we  think  ourfelves  iri 
danger. 

s 

Let  uSj  however,  only  refleft,  that  by  pee- 
vifhnefs  and  ill-humour  we  not  only  lofe  a 
fingle  day,  but  weeks  and  months  together,  and 
we  (hall  endeavour  to  efcape  from  their  influ* 
ence,  or,  at  leaft,  to  prevent  their  accefs*  One 
unpleafant  thought,  if  we  ufelefsly  fuffer  it  to 
difquiet  arid  torment  our  minds,  will  deprive 
us,  for  a length  of  time,  of  the  capacity  to 
perform  any  thing  beyond  the  circle  of  our  daily 
occupations.  We  fhould,  therefore,  moft  anxU 
oufly  endeavour  to  prevent  any  the  moft  un- 
toward accidents  of  life  from  impeding  the  ac* 
tiviry  of  our  minds.  While  the  attention  is 
employed,  the  remembrance  of  forrow  dies  away. 
Thus,  in  literary  compofltion,  if  ideas  flow  with 
freedom  and  fuccefs,  peevifhnefs  and  ill-humour 
immediately  difappear  j arid  the  pen  which  was 
taken  up  with  the  frown  of  difeonrent,  is  laid 
down  with  the  fmiles  of  approbation  and  the 
face  of  joy. 


L a 


Life 
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the  influence  of  solitude 


Life  would  afford  abundant  kifure  amidft 
the  greateft  multiplicity  of  affairs,  if  ■iwe  did  not 
facrifice  our  time,  or  fuffer  it  to  pafs  unem- 
ployed  away.  ‘The.^youth  who  has  . learned  the 
aj.t  of  devoting  every  hour  to  fome  .uleful  pur- 
pofe,  has  made  confiderable  proficiency,  and 
is  already  qualified  to  manage  even  cxtenfivc 
concerns.  But  the  mind,  whether  from  indo- 
lence or  ill-humour,  before  it  undertakes  a toil- 
fome  talk,  hefitates,  and  endeavours;  to  believe 
that  it  is  not  yet  the  proper  fcafon  to  com- 
mence the  work.  Indolence  mull  ever  be 
careffed  before  it  can , be  induced  to  a<5l.  Let 
our  firfl  care,  therefore,  be  to  fix  our  minds 
invariably  upon  fome  objedb}  and  to  purfue  it 
fo  as  to  place  attainment  beyond  the  reach  of 
accident.  To  form  the*'charadl:er  of  a man  of 
bufincfs,  firmnefs  and  decifion  mull:  unite  widi 
good-nature  and  flexibility.  Surely  no  man  ever 
knew  better  how  to  employ  life  than  that  monarch 
of  whom  it  was  faid,  “ He  is  like  marble,  equally 

firm  md  ;poliJhed»*  , v; 

The  purfuit  of  fome  particular  objeifl,  w'hilc 
it  prevents  the  lofs  of  time,  a6ts  like  a counter- 
poifon  to  the  languors  of  life.  Every  . man, 
from  the  monarch  on  the  throne  to  the- labourer 
in  the  cottage,  fliould  have  a daily  talk,  which 
he  fhould  feel  it  his  duty  to  perform  without 

I delay. 
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<?clay.'  The  legend,  It  is  to  do  this  that  you 
are  'placed'  bere^*  ought  to  be  ever  prefent  to 
his  mindi  and  ftimulacc  all  his  actions.  The 
great  monarch  exemplary  to  the  age  in  which 
he  lives,  l and  v-whofe  conduft*  furnifhes  a model 
to  pofterity,  rifes  every  morning  in  fummer  at 
four  o'clock,  and  in  winter  at  five.  The  peti- 
tions of  his  fubjedls,  the  'dilpacches  from  foreign 
powers,  the  public  documents  of  the  ftate, 
which  were  prefented  the  preceding  evening, 
or  have  arrived  during  the  night,  are  placed 
before  him  on  a table.  He  opens  and  perufes 
the  contents  of  every  paper,  and  then  di/lri- 
butes  them  into  three  heaps.  One,  which  re- 
quires difpatch,  he  anfwers  immediately  j the 
other  he  prepares,  by  remarks,  written  in  the 
margin  with  his  own  hand,  for  the  minifters  arid 
other  officers  of  the  crown  j the  third,  which 
contains  neither  amufement  nor  bufinefs,  are 
configned  to  the  fire.  The  lecretaries  of  ftate, 
who  attend  in  readinefs,  then  enter  to  re- 
ceive his  Majefty’s  commands  j and  the  bufinefs 
of  the  day  is  delivered  by  the  monarch  into  the 
hands  of  his  fervants,  to  be  immediately  per- 
formed. He  then  mounts  his  horfe  to  review  his 
troops,  and  receives  in  the  field  thole  foreigners 
who  are  defirous  of  being  introduced  to  him. 
This  fcene  is  fucceeded  by  ihe  hofpitality  of  his 
table,  to  which  he  fits  down  with  the  gaiety  of 

L 3 a con- 
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a coatented  mind,  and  enlivens  the  gonverfa^ 
tion  with  feociments  and  apophthegms  equally 
admirable  for  their  truth  and  utility.  When  the 
repaft  is  ftnilhed  the  fecrecaries  re-enter,  brings 
ing  with  them,  properly  and  neatly  prepared  for 
the  fpyal  approbation,  thofe  documents  of 
which  they  had  received  the  rough  draughts 

in  the  morning.  Between  the  hours  of  four 

and  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  daily  bufinefs 
of  the  nation  being  concluded,  the  monarch 
thinks  hitnfelf  at  liberty  to  repofe  j and  this 
indulgence  cqnfifts  in  reading  to  himfelf,  or  in 
ha^ving  read  to  him,  the  belt  compofitions,  an-r 
cient  and  modern,  until  the  hour  of  fup- 

per,  ^ fqvereign  who  thus  ' employs  his 

hours,  may  fairly  expeft  that  the  time  of  his 
minifters,  his  generajs,  his  officers  of  ftate,  fhall 
not  be  rnifrfpenL 

The  adiyity  of  many  men  is  never  excited 
except  by  matters  of  high  irnportance  j they 
refufe  to  employ  their  talents  upon  trifling  ob- 
je(5tsj  and  becapfe  no  opportunity  occurs  wor- 
thy, ^s  they  of  their  exertions,  they  will 

dq  nothing,  Qthers  do  nothing,  b^caufe  they 
do  pot  I^now  how  to  diftiibqte  their  time. 
Mapy  great  and  ufeful  purpolps  might  be  aty 
chieved  by  adlively  employing  all  the  idle  half- 
hours  pf  life  to  any  c.nd  they  might  propofe  ^ 

% 
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fof  there  .are  A many  important  events  which  can 
only  be  produced  by  flow  degrees.'"  But  thofe 
who  are  pleafed  with  and  folicit  interruption'; 
who  .indulge  dieir  indolence  by  remaining  idle 
until  they  feel.  am.  inclination  to  be  indnftrioo?, 
•vvhich  can  only  be*  acquired  by  habit ; who  look 
profpedtively  cfor  that  feafon  of- complete  leifure 
which  no  man  ever  finds;  will  foon  fallacioufly 
conclude,  V that  they-  ' have  neither  opportunity 
nor  power  to  exert  their  talents  ; and  "to  kill  that 
time  which  'adds- a burthen  to-  their 'lives,  will 
faumer  about  on  *'  foot,  or  ride  "from  place  to 
place,  morning,  noon,  and  night.  • ^ 


Mv  deceafed  friend  Iselin,  one  of  the  great- 
eft  and  moft  worthy  Itieh  thk  ever"  adorned' 
SwrssERLAND,  compofed'  his-  Ephemeridvs  dar- 
ing the  debates  in  the  Senate  'of  Batsil*  ; a 
a work  which  many  of  the  nobility  of  Germany 
liave  read,  and  aironh^m- ought  to 'ftudy,-  Gur 
own  celebrated  Mi^:sER,  who' -now  refides  at 
Ofnaburgy  \s  equally  honoured  and  "beloved  by 
his  king,  the  pri'nCe',’''the  rhiniftersT'  the  nobility,' 


i.. 


* Mr.  Iselin  was  a : while  he  was  co^ipofipg  hi^ 

V-phemerldes,  the  fenators*  of  iaftl  conceived  that  he  was  re- 
gitWing  their  debates  ; in  the  fame  manner  as  the  Counfcllors 

^ ^ I . . . V ' ' 

of  Zj<nV/{>  thought  that  the  immortal  Gessner  was  collecting- 
their  proceedings' upon  his  tabdets,  while  he  was  in  faCI  taking 
the  portraits  of  thofe  worthies  in  caricature.  '' 
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clergy,  citizens,  and  peafants,  as  a man  of  bu-p 
finefs  and* a patriot,  raifed  himfelf,  by  the  cafy 
exercife  of  fportive  fancy,  to  a pinnacle  of  fame 
•which  few  Qerman  writers  have  been  4ble  to 
reach*. 

Carpe  piEM,”  fays  Horace^  and  this  re- 
commendation wiU  extend  with  equd  propriety 
to  every  hoUfr  of  our  lives.  The  voluptuous,  of 
every  defcription,  the  vptaries  of  Ba^bui  and 
the  Tons  of  Jpa freon,  exhort  us  to  drive  away 
corroding  care,  to  prornote  incelfant  gaiety,  to 
enjoy  the  deetiug  moments  as  they  pafs  j and 
there  is  found  reafpn  in  thefe  precepts,  though 
not  in  the  fenfe  m they  underiUnd  them. 

To  enjoy  the  prefept  moments,  they  muft  not 
be  confirmed  in  drinking  and  debauchery,  . but 
employed  in  advancing  d:eadily  towards  the  end 
we  propofe  to  attain,  The  joys  of  public  life 
are  not  incompatible  with  the  advantages  of 
^olitude.  Morning  vifits  may  be  paid  at  noon, 
cards  of  pefeipony  may  be  circulated  through 
half  the  town,  perfonal  appearance  may  be  re- 
corded in  eyery  fafhionable  alfcmbly,  and  the 
rnOrtjin^  ^4  Jacred  tp  ourr 

• M.  di&ted  to  l^xs  daughter  during  the  exhibi- 

tions of  the  theatre  alir-pft  the  whole  of  his  fugitive  pieces, 
which  have  fo  julUy  given  immqrt»Iity  to  his  fainc. 
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felves.  It  is  only  necefiary  to  adopt  forhe-re- 
'gular  plan  of  life,-  iq  encourage  a foqdncfs  for 
diomeV  and  aq  inclination  to  cOntinue'-the  puf- 
fuit  of^ptfr-dengn."  It  is  the  man  of  labour  and 
application  aloqe,  who  has  during  the  -'day 
afforded  benefit  to  his  neighbour  or  fervice  to 
the^  ftacey'-'that ' csin  -in  tonnience"  fijt  himfelf  a 
whole  ^ night  ;to  -the' ganning-tabie,  ' without  hear- 
ing or  faying  -one  intereftihg'  wdfd,  and  without, 
on  his  reidrn-  honne,'  being-  able' to  recoiled'  any 
ocner  expreflion'  than,  P have  "won  or 
much mone'y,”  ^ ' ' - 

**  ",  ? " * ■ i”!  ,'T'  ^ J.'  ~ 


The  higheft  advantage  we  derive  from  firne, 
and  the  foie  end  to  which  I would  dired  thefe 
irclledions,  Pe  i rarch  "bss  already  taught  us, 
If,^*  fays  Petrarch,  you  feel  any  inclifia- 
tion  p ferve  God,  iq  which  confifts  the  high- 
**  eft  felicities  ^of  our  nature;  if  you  are-^itf:- 
pofed  to  elevate  the  miud  by  the  ftudy  of  ler- 
ters,  which,  next  to  religion, 'procures -iis  the 
trueft  pleaftires;  if,  by  your  fen'timents  "and 
writings,  you  are  anxious  to-jeave  behind^  you 
“ fomething  that  will  memdrife  ybur  nanfes'^ii^th 
pofterity,  ft  opy  the  rapid  progreTs  of  ■‘'tune. 


and  prolong  the  courfe  of  this  molt  uncertain 
“ life ; if  you  feel  the  I'eaft  'fncliifaridn  To  a.c- 
quire  thefe  advantages,  fly,  ah,r'flyV.J[ 

??  you,  frorri  the  enjoyments  of  the  world,  and 
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“ pafs  the  few  remaining  days  you  have  to  live 
“ in — Solitude.” 

' ' I 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  follow 
this  advice  5 but  there  are  many  who  are,  in  a 
greater  or  kfs  degree,  makers  of  their  time,  and 
who  may,  as  their  inclinations  lead  them,  j either 
preferve  or  relinquilh.  their  connedlions  with  the 
world.  It  is,  therefore,  for  the  benefit  of  fuch 
charadters  that  I fliall  continue  to  confider  the 
advantages  which  Solitude  affords. 


Solitude  infpires  the  mind  with  exqulfite 
take,  extends  the  boundaries  of  thought,  en- 
larges the  fphere  of  action,  and  difpenfes  a fu- 
perior  kind  of  pleafure  which  neither  time  nor 
accident  can  remove. 


^Taste  is  refined  in  Solitude  by  a more  carc- 
% . 
ful  feledlion  of  thofe  beauties  which  become  the 

fubjefls  of  our  contemplation.  It  depends  en- 
tirely upon  ourfelves  to  make  choice  of  thofe 
objedls  from  w'hich  we  may  derive  the  purek 
pleafure  j to  read  thofe  writings,  to  encourage 
thofe  reflexions,  which  mofi;  tend  to  purify  the 
mind,  and  kore  it  with  the  richek  variety  of 
images.  Repofjng  with  fecurity  upon  the  eka- 
blifhed  wifdom  of  others,  and  confulting  o'ur 
own  judgments,  the  mind  efcapesi^the  conta- ■ 

gion 
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gion  of  thofe  falfe  notions  which  are  fo  gene- 
rally adopted  by  the  world.  To  be  obliged 
continually  to  fay,  This  is  the  fentiment 
which  I muft  entertain,”  is  infupportable. 
Why,  alas  ! will  not  men  ftrive  to  gain  opinions 
of  their  own,  rather  than  fubmit  to  be  guided 
by  the  arbitrary  didates  of  others  ? If  a work 
plcales  me,  of  what  importance  is  it  to  me 
i whether  the  heau-monde  approves  of  it  or  not  ? 
In  what  do  you  inftrud  me,  ye  cold  and  mife- 
rable  critics  ? Does  your  judgement  make  me 
feel  that  which  is  truly  fine,  noble,  good,  and 
excellent,  with  higher  relilh  ? How.  can  I rely 
upon  the  decifion  of  a tribunal  ,fo  partial  as  to 
decide  by  arbitrary  agreements;  a tribunal  that 
{ 'examines  every  thing  haftily,  and  generally  de- 
I termines  wrong  ? What  opinion  mufl  I enter- 
: tain  of  the  multitude  who  only  repeat  what 
i REVIEWERS  dired  them  to  fay,  and  found  the 
^ fentim.ents  of  others  to  the  public  ear  ? What 
i confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  judgements  of 
i thofe  who  pronounce  the  moft  deteflable  publi- 
i cation  to  be  excellent,  only  becaufe  a certain 
j perfon  of  literary  renown  upon  whofe  word 
1 they  would  condemn  the  chafteft  work,  has 
1;  thought  proper  topralfe  it  ? 

V - 

The  enchanting  beauties  of  truth  cannot  be 
■I  difeovered  or  felt  among  fuch  a clafs  of  readers ; 

for 
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for  they  infeft  the  judgment  before  we  difcover 
the  danger.  Enlightened  minds  who  arc  capa- 
ble of  corredlly  diftinguifhing  beauties  from  de- 
fers, whofe  bofoms  feel  extatic  plcafure  from  the 
works  of  genius,  and  excruciating  pain  from 
dulnefs  and  depravity,  while  they  admire  with 
enthufiafm,  condemn  with  judgment  and  de- 
liberation, and,  retiring  from  the_  vulgar  herd, 
either  alone,  or  in  the  fociety  of  a few  chofen 
friends,  relign  themfelves  to  the  pleafure  of  a 
tranquil  intercpurfe  with  the  illuftrious  fages  of 
antiquity,  and  with  thofc  writers  who  have 
diftingpifhed  and  adq^ned  the  ixiiddle  ages  or 
the  prefent  time, 

In  fuch  a fociety.  we  difcover  the  powers  of 
contributing  to  fhe  perfedion  of  our  nature,  and 
experience  the  rnoft  agreeable  fenfations  of  exiftr 
ence ; we  congratulate  ourfelves  on  the  pofTeflion 
of  mental  powers;  and  feel;  that  with  fuch 
charadters  we  exert  our  faculties  not  only  to  the 
advantage  of  ourfelves,  to  the  pleafure  of  our 
friends,  but  perhaps  ^Ifo  to  the  happinefs  of 
' congenial  minds  to  whom  we  are  yet  unknown ; 
for,  in  every  age,  the  pen  of  truth  will  pleafe  the 
eye  of  genius  and  the  heart  of  virtue.  , 

Solitude  gives  new  vigour  to  the  adlivity  of 
the  mind,  multiplies  the  number- -'of  its  ideas^^ 

extends 
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extends  its  fources  of  information,  renders  curi- 
ofity  more  lively,  application  lefs  fatiguing,  and 
perfeverance  more  firm, 

A MAN  who  was  well  acquainted  with  all  thefe 
advantages  has  faid,  that  " by  filent  folitary, 
‘‘  refledtion  we  exercife  and  ftrengthen  all  the 
“ powers  of'  the  mind:  the  many  obfeurities 
which  render  it  difficult  to  purfue  our  path, 
difperfe  and  retire,  and  we  return  to  a bufy 
focial  life  with  more  cheerfulnefs  and  content. 
The  fphere  of  our  underftanding  becomes  en- 
larged  by  Tefledlion  j we  .have  learned  to  fur- 
vey  more  objedts,  and  to  bind  them  intel- 
‘‘  ledlually  together;  we  carry  a clearer  fight, 
“ a jufter  judgement,  and  .firmer  principles, 
with. us  into  the  world  in  which  we  are  to  live 
" and  adt ; and . are^  then  more  able,  even  in 
‘‘  the  midft  of  all  its  diftradlions,  to  preferve 
“ our  attention,  to  think  with  accuracy,  to  de- 
termine  with  judgment,  in  a degree  propor- 
‘‘  tioned  to  the  preparations  we  have  made  in  the 
“ hour  of  retirement.” 

. Rational  curiofity  is,  in  the  ordinary  tranf- 
adlions  of  the  world,  very  foon  fatisfied  ; but  in 
Solitude  it  continually  augments.  The  human 
mind,  in  its  refearches  after  truth,  cannot  im- 
mediately difeover  the  end  it  wflhes  to  attain  : it 

links 
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links  obfervation  to  obfervation,  joins  concluflort 
to  conclufion,  and  by  the  acquifition  of  one' 
truth  deveiopes  another.  The  aftronomers  whoi 
firft  obferved  the  courfe  of  the  planets,  did  not 
forefee  the  extenfive  influence  which  theit  dif- 
coveries  would  one  day  produce  upon  the  hap- 
pinefs  and  interefts  of  mankind.  Delighted  to 
view  the  beauty  of  the  firmament,  and  perceiving 
that  during  the  progrefs  of  the  night  the  ftars 
changed  their  fituations,  curiofity  induced  them 
to  explore  the  caufes  of  the  phoenomena  by  which 
their  wonder  was  excited,  and  led  them  to  purfue 
the  road  of  fcience.  It  is  thus,  by  filent  adlivity, 
that  the  foul  augments  its  powers  j and  a contem- 
plative mind  will  always  gain  advantage  in  pro- 
portion as  it  refledls  upon  the  immediate  caufes, 
the  effedls,  and  the  pofTible  confequences,  of  an 
eftabliflied  truth. 

The  imagination  when  quieted  by  reafon 
proceeds  perhaps  whth  lefs  rapidity,  but  it  thereby 
relinquifhes  the  fallacies  of  conjcdlure,  and  adopts 
the  certainty  of  truth.  Drawn  afide  by  the  charms 
of  fancy,  the  mind  may  conftrudt  new  worlds  ; 
but  they  immediately  burft,  like  airy  bubbles  of 
foap  and  water  j while  reafon  examines  the  ma- 
terials of  its  projedled  fabric,  and  ufes  thofe  only 
which  are  durable  and  good.  “ The  great  art  to 
learn  much,”  fays  Locke,  is  to  under- 
take  a little  at  a time.” 


Dr.  Johnson, 
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Dr.  Johnson,  the  celebrated  Englilh  writer, 
has  very  happily  faid,  All  the  performances 
“ of  human  art,  at  which  we  look  with  praife 
or  wonder,  are  in  fiances  of  the  refiftlefs  force 
of  perfeverance  : it  is  by  this  that  the  quarry 
becomes  a pyramid,  and  that  diftant  countries 
are  united  by  canals.  If  a man  was  to  com- 
**  pare  the  effedt  of  a fingle  ftroke  of  the  pick- 
axe,  or  of  one  impreffion  of  a fpade,  with  the 
general  defign  and  laft  refult,  he  would  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  fenfe  of  their  difpropor- 
“ tionj  yet  thofe  petty  operations,  inceflantly 
continued,  in  time  furmount  the  greatefb  diffi- 
culties,  and  mountains  are  levelled,  and 
“ oceans  bounded,  by  the  Qender  force  of  human 
beings.  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmoft  importance 
''  that  thofe  who  have  any  intention  of  deviating 
“ from  the  beaten  roads  of  life,  and  acquiring  a 
reputation  fuperior  to  names  hourly  fwept 
away  by  time  among  the  refufe  of  fame, 
fhould  add  to  their  reafon  and  their  fpirit 
the  power  of  perfifling  in  their  purpofes  j ac- 
“ quire  the  art  of  fapping  what  they  cannot  bat- 
ter  ; and  the  habit  of  vanquifliing  obftinate 
**  refiftance  by  obftinate  attacks," 

Activity  animates  the  moft  favage  defert, 
converts  the  dreary  cell  into  a lively  world,  gives 
immortal  glory  to  the  genius  who  meditates  in 
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the  filence  of  retirement,  and  crowns  the  inge- 
nious artift  who  produces  his  cbef-d' awvres  from  a 
folitary  workfhop  with  unfading  fame*  The 
mind,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulties  it  meets 
with,  and  the  refiftance  it  has  to  furmount,  ex- 
ereifes  its  powers  with  higher  pleafure,  and  raifes 
its  efforts  with  greater  zeal  to  attain  fuccefs. 
AptLLEs  being  reproached  with  the  fmall 
number  of  pi6lures  he  had  painted,  and  the  in- 
ceffant  attention  with  which  re-touched  his 
works,  contented  himfelf  with  making  this  reply  *• 
. I paint  for  pojlerityj* 

To  recommend  monaftic  notions  of  Solitude, 
and  the  fterile  tranquillity  of  the  cloifter,  to  men 
who,  after  a ferious  preparation  in  retirement, 
and  affiduous  intercourfe  with  their  own  minds,  are 
capable  of  performing  great  and  good  adbions  in 
the*  world,  would  be  extravagant  and  abfurd. 
Princes  cannot  live  the  life  of  monks  j minifters 
of  ftare  are  no  longer  fought  in  the  filence  of  the 
convent ; generals  are  no  longer  chofen  from 
the  members  of  the  church.  Petrarch  there- 
fore aptly  fays,  1 condemn  the  Solitude  which 
encourages  floth,  as  well  as  the  leifure  which  is 
idly  and  unprofitable  employed  : Solitude  muff 
‘‘  be  rendered  iifeful  to  the  purpofes  of  life.  A 
“ man  who  is  indolent,  flothful,  and  detached 
” from  the  world,  muff  inevitably  become  me- 
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lancholy  and  miferable.  Such  a chciradlef  can 
never  do  any  goodj  he  cannot  refign  him- 
felf  to  any  ufeful  fcience,  or  purfue  any  obje6fe’‘ 
worthy  the  attention  df  a great  man.’* 

He  may,  however^  procure  to  himfelf  the 
pleafures  of  the  mind-j  'thdfe  precious  pleafuresj 
fo  eafily  acquired,  lb  acceffible  to -all  mankind : 
for  it  is  only  in  the' pleafures  pUrehafed  by  pelf, 
\vh  ere  in  the  mind  h is' lid  participation,  and  which 
only  tend  td  afford  a rndnaentaTy  relief  to  languor, 
dr  to  drown  the  fenfes  in  forgetfulnefs,-  that  the 
GREAT  claim  an  exclufive  right  5 but  in  thofe 
enjoyments  which-are  peculiar'  td  the  mind  they 
have  no  privilege  j for-fuch  enjoyments  are  only  to 
be  procured  by  our  own  iflduftry,  by  fcrious  re- 
flection, profound  thought,,  and  deep  refearch. 
The  attainment  of  Them,-  however,  produces  hid- 
den fruits ; a love  of  truth,  and  a knowledge  of 
the  perfection  of  our  moral  and  phyfical  nature. 

A preacher  from  Swisserlanet  has  in  a 
German  pulpit  faid,  The  flreams  of  mental  plea- 
fores,  of  which  all  men  may  equally  partake, 
flow  from  one  to  the  other  3 an:l  that  of  which 
we  have  moft  frequently  tafted,  lofes  neither 
“ Its  flavour  nor  its  virtue,  but  frequently  ac- 
quires  new  charms,  and  conveys  additional 
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pleafure  the  oftener  it  is  tailed.  The  fubjedls 
« of  thefe  pleafures  are  as  unbounded  as  the  reign 
“ of  TRUTH,  asextenfive  as  the  world,  as  un- 
“ limited  as  the  divine  perfection.  The  in- 
« corporeal  pleafures,  therefore,  are  much  more 
« durable  than  all  others.  They  neither  difap- 
“ pear 'with  the  light  of  the  day,  change  with 
the  external  forms  of  things,  nor  defeend  with 
“ mur  bodies  to  the  tombi  but  continue  while 
“ we  exifl;  j accompany  us  under  all  the  vicilTi- 
tudes  not  only  of  our  mortal  life,  but  of  that 
which  is  to  come  ; fecure  us  in  the  darknefs  of 
the  night  j and  compenfate  for  all  the  miferies 
we  are  doomed  to  fuffer.” 

Men  of  exalted  minds  therefore  have  always, 
’amidft  the  buftle  of  the  gay  world,  and  even  in 
the  brilliant  career  of  heroifm,  preferved'  a tafte 
for  mental  pleafures.  Engaged  in  affairs  of  the 
moll  important  confequence,  notwithflanding 
the  variety  of  objedls  by  which  their  attention 
was  difliRdled,  they  were  ftill  faithful  to  the 
MUSES,  and  fondly  devoted  their  minds  to  works 
of  GENIUS.  They  gave  no  credit  to  the  opinion, 
that  reading  and  knowledge, are  ufelefs  to  great 
men  ; and  frequently  condefeended  without  a blufh 
to  become  writers  themfelves.  When  Philip 
king  o(  Mace  den  invited  Dionysius  the  Younger 
ro  dine  with  him  at  Corinth ^ he  felt  an  inclination 
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to  deride  the  father  of  his  royal  gueft,  becaufe  he 
had  blcndjed  the  charaders"  of  Prince  and 
Poet,  and  had  employed  his  leifure  in  writing 
odes  and  tragedies.  “ Plow  could  the  king 
“ find  leifure,”  faid  Philip,  to  write  thefe 
“ trifles  ?” — In  thofe  hours/’  anfwered  Diony- 
sius,  which  you  and  1 ipend  in  drunkennefs 
“ and  debauchery.” 

Alexander  was  remarkably  fond  of  reading. 
Vv  hilft  he  was  filling  the  world  with  the  fame  of 
his  viftories,  marking  his  progrefs  by  blood  and 
flaughter,  diagging  captive  monarchs  at  his  cha- 
riot-wheels, marching  over  fmoking  towns  and 
ravaged  provinces  with  encreafing  ardour  to 
new  viftories,  he  felt  many  intervals  of  time  hang 
heavy  on  his  hands,  and  lamenting  that  /IJia 
afforded  no  books  to  amufe  his  leifure,  wrote 
to  Harpalus,  to  fend  him  the  works  of 
Philijius,  the  tragedies  of  Euripides^  ScphcckSi 
EJehyluSj  and  the  dythyrambics  of  Ph defies . 

Brutus,  the  Avenger  of  the  violated  liberty  of 
Rome,  while  ferving  in  the  army  under  PompEy, 
employed  among  books  all  the  moments  he  could 
fpare  from  the  duties  of  his  ftation.  The  hours 
which  were  allotted  to  the  repofe  of  tlie  army,  he 
devoted  to  reading  and  writing ; and  lie  was 
even  thus  employed  in  the  evening  preceding 
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’the  battle  of  Pharsaliaj  the  celebrated  battle 
by  which  the  empire  of  the  univerfe  was  decided. 
The  army  was  encamped  in  a mariliy  plain ; it 
was  the  middle  of  fummer,  and  the  heat  of  the 
feafon  exceffive.  The  fervants  who  bore  the 
tent  of  Brutus  did  not  arrive  until  a late  hour. 
Being  much  fatigued,  he  bathed,  and  towards 
noon  caufed  his  body  to  be  rubbed  witlv"6i>^ 
while  he  waited  their  arrival,  vv  Taking  Tome 
little  refrefhment,  he  retired  to  his»  tent,'  and 
while  others  were  locked  in  the  arms  of  deep,  or 
contemplated  the  event  of  the  enfuing  day,  he 
employed  himfelf  during  the  night  in  drawing 
apian  from  theHiftbry  of  Polybius, 

Cicero,  who  was  more  fenfible  of  mental 
pleafures  than  any  other  chara6ter,  fays  in  his 
oration  for  the  poet  ArchiaSy  “ Why  diould  I 
“ be  afliamed  to  acknowledge  pleafures  like 
thefe,  fince,  for  fo  many  years,  tlie  enjoy- 
''  ment  of  them  has  never  prevented  me  from 
relieving  the  wants  of  others,  or  deprived 
me  of  the  courage  to  attack  vice  and  defend 
‘‘  virtue  ? Who  can  juftly  blame,  who.  can  cen- 
fure  me,  if,  while  others  are  purfuing  the 
views  of  intereft,  gazing  at  feftal  fhows  and 
idle  ceremonies,  exploring  new  pleafures, 
engaged  in  midnight-revels,  in  the  diftrad'ion 
‘‘  of  gaming,  tlie  madnefs  of  intemperance, 

‘‘  neither 
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r neither  repofing  the  body  nor  recreating  the 

[ mind,  I fpend  the  recolledtive  hours  in  a 

l>  pleafing  review  of  my  paft  life ; in  dedicating 

>1  my  time  to  learning  and  the  mufes  ?” 

^ Pliny  the  Elder,  full  of  the  fame  fpirit,  de- 

voted every  moment  of  his  life  to  learning. 
Some  perfon  always  read  to  him  during  his  meals  j 
and  he  never  travelled  without  a book  and  por- 
table writing-defk  by  his  fide.  He  made  ex- 
tra6ts  from  every  work  he  read ; and,  fcarcely 
conceiving  himfelf  alone  while  his  faculties  were 
abforbed  in  deep,  he  endeavoured  by  this  dili- 
gence to  double  the  duration  of  his  exiftence. 

Pliny  the  Younger  read  wherever  it  was  pof- 
fible,  whether  riding,  walking,  fitting,  or  when- 
ever the  fubjed;  of  his  employment  afforded  him 
the  opportunity  j for  he  made  it,  indeed,  an 
invariable  rule  to  prefer  the  difeharge  of  his  duty 
to  thofe  occupations  which  he  followed  only  as 
an  amufement.  It  was  this  difpofition  which  fo 
ftrongly  inclined  him  to  Solitude  and  retirement, 
“ Shall  I,”  faid  he,  never  break  the  chains  by 
‘‘  which  I am  withheld  ? Are  they  indiffoluble  ? 
“ No ! I dare  not  hope  for  fuch  an  event ! 

Every  day  adds  new  torments  to  the  former. 
“ Scarcely  is  one  duty  performed,  than  another 
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is  impofed  j and  the  chain  of  bufinefs  becomes 
every  day  more  heavy  and  opprefTive.” 

Petrarch  was  always  gloomy  and  low  fpirlt- 
ed,  except  while  he  was,  reading  or  writing, 
efpecially  when  he  was  prevented  from  refigning 
himfelf  in  .Solitude  to  the  fine  phrenfics  of  poetry 
on  the  banks  of  fome  infpiring  ftreacrij  among 
the  romantic  rocks  and  mountains,  or  the  flower- 
enamelled  vallies,  of  the  Alps.  To  avoid  the 
lofs  of  time  during  his  travels,  he  conftantly  wrote 
at  every  inn  where  he  flopped  for  refrefiiment. 
One  of  his  friends,  the  Bishop  of  Cavillon, 
being  alarmed,  left  the  intenfe  application  with 
which  he  read  and  wrote  when  at  Vaucluje^  ftiould 
entirely  deftroy  his  health,  which  w^s  already 
greatly  imparied,  defired  him  one  day  to  give 
him  the  key  of  his  library,  Pete  arch  gave  it 
to  him  immediately,  without  fufpecfting  the  mo- 
tive of  his  requeft ; when  the  good  biftiop  in- 
ftantly  locking  up  his  books  and  writing  defk, 
f^ld,  “ I interdict  you  from  pen,  ink,  paper, 
and  books,  for  the  fpace  of  ten  days,” 

Petrarch  fide  the  feverity  of  the  fentence, 
but  fuppreired  his  feelings,  and  obeyed-  The  firft 
day  of  this  exile  from  his  favourite  pleafure  was 
tedious;  the  fecond,  accompanied  with  an  in- 
celTant  head-ach ; and  the  third,  with  a fever. 

The 
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The  bifhop,  afFedted  by  his  condition,  returned 
him  the  key,  andreftored  him  to  health. 

The  late  Earl  of  Chatham,  as  I have  been 
informed  by  his  own  nephew,  my  intimate 
friend,  was  in  his  youth  cornet  in  a regiment 
of  dragoons,  which  was  quartered  in  a fmall  town 
in  England.  He  difeharged  his  duty,  upon  all 
occafions,  with  fcrupulous  attention ; but  the 
moment  his  duty  was  performed,  he  retired  to 
Solitude  during  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and 
employed  his  hours  alone,  without  vifiting  or 
being  vifited,  in  reading  the  moft  celebrated 
authors  of  Rome  and  Athens.  Attacked  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life  by  an  hereditary . gout,  which 
he  wiflied  to  eradicate,  his  mode  of  living  was 
extremely  frugal  and  abftemious.  The  feeble 
Hate  of  his  health  perhaps  made  him  fond  pf  re- 
tirement ; but  it  was  certainly  in  Solitude  that  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  glory  which  he  after- 
wards acquired, 

Characters  like  this,  it  will  perhaps  be  faid, 
are  not  now  to  be  found  j but,  in  my  opinion, 
both  the  aflertion  and  the  idea  would  be  errone- 
ous. Was  the  Earl  of  Chatham  inferior  in 
greatnefs  to  a Roman  ? and  will  h;s  son,  who, 
while  yet  a youth,  thunders  forth  his  eloquence 
in  the  fenate  like  Demosthenes,  and  captivates 
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like  Pericles,  the  hearts  of  all  who  hear  him  ; 
who  now,  when  liftle  more  than  thirty  years  of 
age,  makes  himfelf  feared  and  refpcfted  as  the 
Prime-Minifter  of  the  Bricifh  empire,  ever  think 
or  aft,  under  any  circumftapces,  with  lefs  great- 
nelb  than  his  illuftrious  father  ? What  men  have 
once  been,  tJiey  may  always  be.  Europe  now 
produces  men  as  great  as  ever  adorned  a throne, 
or  commanded  in  the  field.  Wifdom  and  virtue, 
where  an  indinatioii  to  attain  them  prevails, 

^ may  incieafe  as  much  in  public  as  in  private 
life,  as  well  in  the  palaces  of  kings  as  in 
the  humble  cottage.  Wife  Solitude  is  no- 
w’’iere  more  refpedlable  than  in  the  palace.  The 
ilateiman  may,  there,  in  profound  tranquillity, 
plan  the  moft  important  enterprizes,  and  live 
with  calmnefs  and  cqntent,  provided  he  dif- 
charge  his  duty  without  oftentation,  and  avoid 
the  contas;ion  of  weak  and  frivolous  minds. 
Glory  may  be  acquired  at  all  times,  and  in 
every  place  j and  although  it  may  be  difficult 
to  return  from  the  beacep  -path,  and  commence 
a rew  career,  tlie  j^eipainder^of  the  journey  may 
be  rendered  plcaianc  to  liimfelf  and  beneficial  to 
the  world,  unlejtij^.wiih  powers  to  difplay  the 
firong  and  j.hghc  of  truth,  his  mind  con- 

CCn.s  iifeif  wnh  only  occafional  gleams,  and 
twUiivics  Wicii  the  feeble  light  of  the  glow-worm. 
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Solitude  will  ultimately  render  the  TmincJ 
fuperior  to  all  the  vicilTitudes  and  miferies  of 
life.  The  man  to  whofe  bofom  neither  riches, 
nor  pleafiire,  nor  grandeur,  can  convey  felicity, 
may,  with  a book  in  his  hand  learn  to  forget 
his  cares  under  the  friendly  lhade  of  every  tree; 
and  with  exquifite  delight  tafte  pleafures  as 
lively  as  they  are  varied ; pleafures  pure, 
and  ever  new.  The  faculties  of  the  mind 
regain  their  priftine  fbrength ; and  their  in- 
creafing  vigour  not  only  excites  the  mofl: 
pleafing  fenfations,  but  prefents  to  his  view  the 
attainment  of  any  end  he  chufes  to  adopt,  of 
any  charadter  he  may  chufe  to  acquire.  Thefe 
pleafures  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
his  capacity,  the  greatnefs  of  his  views,  and  the 
purity  of  his  intent;  and  his  hopes,  however  high, 
are  rendered  rational  by  his  contempt  of  flattery, 
and  of  the  idle  purfuits  and  frivolous  amufemeats 
of  the  world. 

He  who  fhuns  the  fociety  of  men  in  order  to 
obtain  their  love  and  efteenn,  who  rifcs  with  the 
fun  to  hold  converfe  with  the  dead,  is,  without 
doubt,  not  booted  at  the  break  of  day.  Tlie 
horfes  of  fuch  a man  repofe  quietly  in  their  flails, 
and  his  doors  rem.ain  carefully  bolted  againfl  the 
intriifion  of  idle  loungers.  He  fludies,  however, 
i^oth  men  and  manners ; never  lofes  fight  ^f  the 
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tranfdcftions  of  the  world  ; calls  a retrofpedive  eye 
upon  the  knowledge  which  his  ftudies  and  expe- 
rience have  gained  j and  every  obfervation  which 
he  makes  on  life,  confirms  a truth  or  refutes  a 
prejudice : for  in  Solitude,  the  whole  fyllem  of 
life  is  unveiled,  dripped  of  its  falfe  glare,  and 
reprefentcd  in  its  natural  / date  to  our  ^ iew. 
Truth,  wiiich  in  the  common  intercourfe  of 
men  always  lies  concealed,  here  exhibits  itfelf  in 
naked  fimplicity.  Ah  ! how  happy  is  that  man 
who  has  attained  to  a fituation  where  he  is  not 
under  the  necedity  of  purchadng  pleafure  at  the 
expence  of  Truth. 

The  advantages  of  Solitude  are  not  incompati- 
ble with  our  duty  to  the  public,  dncc  they  are  the 
nobled  exeicifes  in  which  we  can  employ  our 
faculties  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Can  it,  in 
any  fituation,  be  a crime  to  honour,  to  adore, 
and  facredly  to  fpeak  the  truth  ? Can  it  be 
a crime  boldly  and  publicly  to  announce,  as  the 
, occafion  may  requlfe,'^  that  which  an  ordinary 
individual  would  "tremble  to  think  of ; and  tq 
prefer  noble  freifflom  to  a degrading  davery  ? Is 
not  the  liberty  o'f^  the  prefs  the  channel  through 
which  writers  diffufe  the  light  of  truth  ammng 
THE  PEOPLE,  and  difplay  its  radiance  to  the  eyes 
of  THE  great  Good  Writers  infpirc  the  mind 
with  courage  to  think  •,  and  does  not  the  free 

com- 
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oommiinication  of  fentiments  contribute  to  the 
progrefs  and  improvement  of  human  reafon  ? It 
is  precifeiy  this  love  or  liberty  which  leads  men 
into  Solitude,  that  they  may  throw  olF  the  chains 
by  which  they  are  confined  in  the  world-:  it  is 
from  this  difpofition  to  be  free,  that  he  who  thinks 
in  Solitude  boldly  fpeaks  a language  which  per- 
haps in  fociety  he  would  not  have  dared  openly 
to  hazard.  Timidity  is  never  the  companion  of 
retirement.  The  man  who  has  courage  to  %k 
the  peaceful  lonely  fliades  of  Solitude,  dildains  a 
bafe  fubmiflion  to  the  pride  and  infolence  of  the 

4 

GREA  r,  and  boldly  tears  from  the  face  of  defpotifiii 
the  malk  by  waicli  it  is  concealed. 

Solitude  conveys  the  moll  fublime  and  laft- 
ing  pleafures  to  the  foul,  even  .when  the  facul- 
ties of  the  body-  are  entirely  decayed.  Calm, 
confolatory,  and  perennial,  they  at  length  be- 
come as  neceflary  to  our  happinefs,  as  it  is  to 
the  debauched  mind  of  a man  of  the  world  to  be 
for  ever  trifling,  inadlive,  or  running  from  door 
to  door  in  fearch  of  contemptible  joys, that  are 
never  to  be  found. 

I 

Cicero,  fpeaking  of  the  pleafures  of  the 
mind,  fays,  “ They  employ  us  in  youth,  and 
amufe  us  in  old  age : in  profperity  they  grace 
and  embellifli  j in  adverfity  they  afford  us  fhelter 

and 
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and  fnpport  j delightful  at  home,  and  eafy 
« abroad,  they  foften  dumber,  Ihorten  fatigue, 
and  tniiven  retirement.” 

« Tr^E  Belles  Lettres,”  fays  Pliny  the  Young- 
er, “ are  my  delight  and  confolation.  I know 
of  no  ftudy  more  agreeable  ; there  is  no  misfor-r 
tune  wi'iich  they  cannot  alleviate.  In  the  afflic— 
« fions  i h-el  for  the  fufferings  of  my  wife,  the 
‘‘  fcc^nels  of  my  iervants,  the  death  of  my  friends, 
w 1 hud  no  relief  but  in  my  fludies  j for  al- 
though  1 am  then  made  fenhble  of  the  mag- 
« nitude  of  my  evils,  they  neverthelefs  become 

more  lupportable. 


Philosophy,  a love  of  letters,  all  that  affords 
pleafure  or  adds  dignity  to  life,  can  only  be 
learned  in  Solitude.  Fine  tafte  cannot  be  either 
cultivated  or  preferved  among  thofe  vain  pre- 
tenders, wlio,  while  you  difeourfe  with  them  upon 
fubjeas  of  feience,  fpeak  of  learning  with  con- 
tempt,  and  frequently  tell  you  with  a fneer. 
Oh ! I never  enquire  into  iuch  vulgar  things. 


The  habit  of  thinking,  of  making  new  dif- 
coveries,  of  acquiring  new  ideas,  is  a never- 
faiiiiig  refource  to  him  who  feels  his  mind  enrich- 
ed by  obfervation,  and  knows  how  to  apply  the 
knowledge  which  he  gains.  When  Demetrius 
had  captured  the  city  of  Megarc,  the  foldiers 
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prepared  to  plunder  it  j the  Athenians,  however, 
interceding  ftrongly  for  its  inhabitants,  prevail- 
ed: Demetrius  was  fatisfied  with  expelling  the 
garrifon,  and  declared  the  city  free.  Amidft 
thefe  tranfaftions,  he  recolletffed  Sfilpo,  a 
. phiiofopher  of  great  reputation,  who  fought  only 
the  retirement  and  tranquillity  of  a ftudious  life. 
Having  fent  for  him,  'Demetrius  afked,  if 
they  had  taken  any  thing  from  him  ?” — Noy\*^ 
replied  Stilpo,  I found^none  that  wanted.  to^Jleal 

any  knowledge ^ 

< V 

f ;w;'.  o ' 

Solitude  is  the  channel  through  wliich  all 
thole  things  flow  which  men  conceal  in  the  ordi- 
nary commerce  of  life.  The  wounded  feelings 
of  a man  who  is  able  and  difpofed  to  write,  may, 
in  Solitude,  derive  the  greatefl;  comforts  from 
literary  compofition.  The  pen,  indeed,  is  not 
always  takeq  up  becaufe  we  are  alone  j but  if  we 
are  inclined  to  write,  it  is  indifpenfibly  necelTary 
that  we  Ihould  enjoy  quietude.  The  mind  dif- 
poled  to  cultivate  philoibphy,  or  to  court  the 
mufe,  mull  be  free  from  all  embarraflfnent.  He 
muft  not  hear  his  children  crying  every  moment 
at  his  door,  nor  rnuft  his  fervants  incelfantly  in- 
trude with  meflliges  of  ceremony  and  cards  of 
compliment : in  fliort,  he  muft  be  alone.  Whe- 
ther walking  in  the  open  air,  feated  in  his  clofet, 
reclined  under  the  fhade  of  a fpreading  tree,  or 
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ftretched  upon  his  fopha,  he  muft  follow  all  the 
impulfes  of  his  m^nd,  and  be  at  liberty  to  change 
his  fituation  when  and  where  he  pleafes.  To 
write  with  fuccefs,  he  muft  feel  an  irrefiftible 
inclination,  and  be  able  to  obey  the  didates  of 
his  tafte  and  genius  without  impediment  or  re- 
ftraint.  Unlefs  all  thefe  advantages  be  united, 
the  writer  fhould  interrupt  the  progrefs  of  the 
work,  and  fufpend  the  efforts  of  the  mind,  until  it 
feels  that  divine  infpiration  which  is  capable  of 
fubduing  every  difficulty,  and  furmounting 
every  obftacle.  An  author  can  never  write  well, 
unlefs  he  feels  a fecret  call  within  his  breaft, 
unlefs  he  watches,  for  thofe  propitious  moments 
when  [the  mind  pours  forth  its  ideas,  and  the 
heart  warms  with  the  fubjed.  Revived  by  cheer- 
ful profpeds,  animated  by  the  nobleft  fentimepts, 
urged  by  contempt  of  difficulties,  the  mind  will 
make  a powerful  effort,  and  fine  thoughts,  in 
fuitable  expreffions,  wall  flow  fpontaneoufly  from 
his  pen.  The  queftion,  whether  he  ought  or 
ought  not  to  write,  will  then  be  refolved.  The 
inclination  is  irrefiftible,  and  will  be  indulged, 
even  at  the  expence  of  fortune,  family,  friends, 
patrol. s,  and  ail  that  we  poffefs, 

Petrai’CH  felt  this  fecret  impiilfe  wdien  he 
tore  himfelf  from  Avignonj  the  moft  vicious  and 

corrupted  city  of  his  time,  to  which  the  Pope 

had 
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had  transferred  the  papal  chair.  Althoush 

♦ * j * . ' ^ ^ 

honoured  with  the  protcdtion  of  the  Holy  t acner, 

of  princes,  and  of  cardinals,  ftiil  young  and  full 
of  noble  ardour,  he  exiled  himfcif  from  that  bril- 
liant court,  and  retired  to  the  famous  Solitude  of 
Vauclufe,  at  die  diftance  of  fix  leagues  from 
Avignoriy  where  he  had  on’y  one  fervant  to  attend 
him,  and  all  his  pofieffions  con  filled  of  a fmail 
houfe  and  little  garden.  Charmed  with  the  na- 
tural beauty  which  furrounded  this  humble  re- 
treat, he  removed  his  library  to  it ; and,  during 
his  refidence  there,  completed  all  his  works,  of 
which  before  he  had  only  fketched  the  'utlines. 
PE.TR.A.RCH  wrote  more  at  Vauclufe  than  at  any 
other  place  where  he  refided ; but,  although  he 
was  continually  employed  in  polifiilng  his  w'fit- 
ings,  he  hefitated  long  before  he  could  refolve  to 
make  them  public.  Virgill  calls  the  leifurc 
which  he  enjoyed  at  Naples  ignoble  and  obfcure  ; 
bi\t  it  was  during  this  leifure  that  he  wrote  his 
Georgics,  the  moft^perfedl  of  all  hisv works, 
and  v/hich  fliews  in  almoll:  every  line  that  he 
wrote  for  immortality. 

Every  gr^-at  and  excellent  writer  has  this 
noble  view,  and  looks  with  enthufiafm  towards 
^ the  luffrages  of  poflerity.  An  inferior  writer  aflcs 
a more  moderate  rccompence,  and  fometimes 
obtains  the  defired  reward.  Both,  however, 

muE 
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muft  withdraw  from  the  diftrdftiOns  of  the  ^(^rld,- 
feek  the  filence  of  the  forefl,  arid  the  frefhricfs  of 
the  fhade^  and  retire  as  it  were  into  their  own 
mindsi  To  produce  a work  capable  of  reaching 
future  generations,  or  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
contemporary  fages,  the  love  of  Solitude  muft 
entirely  occupy  the  foul  j for^  to  the  advantages 
refulting  from  Solitude,  every  thing  they  per- 
form, all  that  they  obtain,  muft  be  attributed. 
Every  advantage  a writer  gains  by  profound 
thinking  is  due  to  Solitude  j he  there  reviews 
and  arranges  whatever  in  the  world  has  made  an 
impreffion  on  his  mind, 'and  ftiarpens  the  dart  of 
fatire  againft  inveteracy  of  prejudice  and  ob- 
ftinacy  of  opinion.  The  faults  of  mankind 
ftrike  the  moral  writer,  and  the  defire  of  cor- 
reding  them  agitates  his  foul  as  much  as  the  de- 
fire  of  pleafing  aduates  that  of  others.  The  defire  of 
immortality,  however,  is  the  laft  in  which  a writer 
ought  to  indulge.  No  one  need  attempt  it,  unlefs 
he  poffefs  the  genius  of  a Bacon  ; can  think  with 
the  acutenefs  of  a Voltaire j compofo'with  the 
cafe  and  elegance  of  a Rousseau  ; and,  like 
them,  is  able  to-  produce  mafter-pieces  worthy  of 
being  tranfmitted  to  pofterity.  Charaders  like 
thefe  alone  may  be  allowed  to  fay,  “ Our  minds 
“ are  animated  by  the  fweet  confolatory  refledion, 
that  our  names  will  be  remembered  when  we 
are  no  morci  by  the  pleafing  whifper  of  flat- 
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tei->5{#  jw^Pch  we  hear  from  Come  of  our  contem- 
porarles,  of  the  approbation  we  fliall  here- 
“ after  receive  from  thofe  who  are  yet  unborn, 
to  whole  inftru6tion  and  happinefs  we  have 
with  all  the  ardour  of  efteem  and  love  de- 
“ voted  our  labours.  We  feel  within  us  thofe 
feeds  of  emulation  which  incite  us  to  refcue 
from  death  our  better  part,  and  which  prevent 
the  happieft  moments  of  our  lives  from  being 
buried  in  oblivion.” 

The  love  of  fame,  as  well  by  the  feeble  light 

of  THE  LAMP,  as  On  THE  THRONE,  Or  in  THE 
FIELD,  produces  adions,  the  memory  of  which 
is  not  extinguilhed  by  mortality,  ilor  buried 
with  us  in  the  tomb.  The  meridian  of  life 
becomes  then  as  brilliant  as  its  morning.  " The 
praifes,”  fays  Plutarch  , “ bellowed  upon 
great  and  exalted  minds,  only  fpur  on  and 
**  roufe  their  emulation.  Like  a rapid  torrent, 
the  glory  which  they  have  already  acquired 
“ hurries  them  irrefillibly  on  to  every  thing  that 
is  great  and  noble.  They  never  confider 
themfelves  fufficiently  rewarded.  Their  pre- 
“ fent  adions  are  only  a pledge  of  what  may  be 
‘‘  expeded  from  them,  and  they  would  blulK 
“ not' to  live  faithful  to  thejj*  glory,  and  to  ren- 
der  it  Hill  more  illuftrious  by  the  noblell  ac- 
tions.” 
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The  man  to  whofe  ear  idle  adulation  and  in- 
fipid  compliment  is  difgufting,  - will  feel  hia 
heart  warm  when  he  hears  with  what  enthu- 
fiafm  Cicero  fays,  Why  fliould  we  dilTem- 
ble  what  it  is  impolTible  for  us  to  conceal  ? 
Why  fliould  we  not  be  proud  of  confefTmg 
candidly  that  we  all  afpire  to  fame  ? The 
" love  of  praife  influences  all  mankind,  and 
“ the  greateft  minds  are  moil  fufceptible  of 
“ it.  The  philofophers,  who  moll  preach  up  a 
« contempt  for  fame,  prefix  their  names  to  their 
“ works ; and  the  very  performances  in  which 
" they  decry  oftentation  are  evident  proofs  of 
“ their  vanity  and  love  of  praife.  Virtue  re- 
quires  no  other  reward  for  all  the  toils  and 
“ dangers  to  which  flie  expofes  herfelf,  than  that 
« of  fame  and  glory.  Take  away  this  flattering 
reward,  and  what  would  remain  in  the  narrow 
“ career  of  life  to  prompt  her  exertions  ? If  the 
“ mind  could  not  launch  into  the  profpedb  of  fu- 
“ turity,  were  the  operations  of  the  foul  to  be 
limited  to  the  fpace  that  bounds  thofe  of  the 
“ body,  file  would  not  weaken  herfelf  by  con- 
“ ftant  fatiguesj  nor  weary  herfelf  with  conti- 
“ nued  watchings  and  anxieties;  fhe  would  not 
“ think  even  life  itfelf  worthy  of  a ftruggle : but 
“ there  lives  in  the  breaft  of  every  good  man  a 
“ certain  principle  which  unceafingly  prompts 
” and  infpirits  him  to  the  purfuit  of  a 'fame  be- 
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yond  the  pnefent  hour  j a fame  not  commen-* 
“ furate  to  our  mortal  exiftence,  but  co-exten- 
five  with  the  lateft  poftcrity*  Can  we  who 
every  day  expofe  ourfelves;  to  dangers,  for  our 
" country,  and  have  never  pafled  one  moment 
“ of  Our  lives  without  anxiety  and  trouble, 
meanly  think  that  all  confcioufnefs  iOhall  be 
buried  with  us  in  the  grave  ? If  the  greateft 
men  have  been  careful  to  preferve  their  buftoes 
and  their  ftatues,  thofe  images  not  of  their 
minds  but  of  their  bodies,  ought  we  not  ra- 
ther  to  tranfmit  to  pofterity  the  refemblance 
of  our  wifdom  and  virtue  ? For  my  part,  at 
“ leaft,  I acknowledge,  that  in  all  my  actions 
‘‘  I conceived  that  I was  diffeminating  and  tranf- 
mittihg  my  fame  to  the  remoteft  corners  and 
the  lateft  ages  of  the  world.  Whether  there^ 
fore  my  confcioufnefs  of  this  Ihall  ceafe  in  the 
grave,  or,  as  fome  have  thought,  fliall  furvive 
as  a property  of  the  foul,  is  of  little  impor- 
tance ; for  of  one  thing  I am  certain,  that  at 
“ this  inftant  I feel  from  the  refledtion  a flattering 
hope  and  delightful  fenfation.” 

This  is  the  true  cnthufiafm  with  which  we 
ought  to  infpire  the  bofoms  of  the  young  no- 
bility. Were  any  one  happy  enough  to  light 
up  this  generous  flame  within  their  hearts, 
and  theieby  enure  them  to  a conftanc  applica- 
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don  to  their  ftudies,  we  Ihould  fee  them  fhun 
the  pernicious  pleafures  of  their  age,  and  enter 
with  dignity  on  the  ftage  of  life  : we  might  then 
expert  them  to  perform  the  nobleft  a'dtions,  to 
add  new  luftre  to  fcience,  and  brighter  rays  to 
glory.  To  exalt  the  minds  of  noble  youths,  it  is 
Only  necelTary  to-  infpire  them  with  an  averfion 
from  every  thing  that  is  mean  j to  excite  a difguft 
for  every  thing  that  enervates  the  body  or  weakens 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  i to  remove  from  their 
company  thofe  vile  and  contemptible  flatterers 
who  are  continually  praifing  the  pleafures  of 
fenfe,  and  who  feek  to  acquire  intereft  and  for- 
tune only  by  leading  them  into  crimes  ^ decry- 
ing every  thing  that  is  great,  and  rendering 
them  fufpicious  of  every  thing  that  is  good. 
The  defire  of  extending  our  f^ne  by  noble 
deeds,  and  of  increafmg  our  credit  by  internal 
dignity  and  greatnels  of  foul,  poflefies  advan- 
tages which  ndthcr  high  rank  nor  illuftrious 
birth  can  bellow ; and  which,  even  on  the 
throne,  cannot  be  acquired  without  the  aid  of 
virtue,  and  a fixed  attention,  to  the  fuflrages  of 
pofterity. 

The  feeds  of  future  fame  are  in  no  inftancc 
more  plentifully  fown  than  by  the  bold  fatirift, 
who  dares  to  condemn  the  follies  of  the  multi- 
tude, to  paint  their  prejudices,  and.expofe  their 
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vices  in  glowing  and  unfading  colours  i and 
whofe  works,  if  they  fail  to  reform  the  age  in 
which  they  are  written,  may  operate  upon 
fucceeding  generations,  , and  ..^extend.,  their  influ- 
ence to  the  remoteft  pofterity.  The  author, 
whofe  merit  while  living  envy  and  malice  has 
inveterately  purfued,  reaps  the,  advantage  of  his 
judicious  precepts,  infl:ru(5tive  examples,  and  ho- 
neft  fame,  when  his  mortal  part  has  defcend- 
ed  to  the  grave.  Oh  Lavater  ! thofe  bafe  cor- 
rupted fouls  who  only  fhine  a moment  and  are 
for  ever  extinguifhed,  will  be  forgotten,  while 
thy  name  is  honoured  and  beloved. ' Thy 
foibles,  for  without  them  thou  wouldcft  not 
have  been  fo  great,  will  no  longer  be  remem- 
bered, and  thofe'  qualities  which  diftinguifh 
thee  from  pthers  will  alone  be  feen  ! The  rich 
variety  of  thy  language,  the  judgment  with 
which  thou  haft  boldly  invented  and  created 
new  expreftions,  the  nervous  brevity  of  thy  ftyle, 
and  thy  ftriking  pidlure  of  human  manners  and 
defedts,  will,  as  the  author  of  “ The  Charac- 
" ters  of  German  Poets  and  Profc-  Writers’* 
has  predidted,  extend  the  fame  of  thy  Frag- 
“ MENTS  UPON  Physiognomy”  to  the  remoteft 
pofterity,  as  one  of  the  fmali  number  of  German 
originals  which  do  honour  to  the  genius  of  the 
age.  The  accufation  that  Lavater,  who  was 
capable  of  developing  fuch  fublime  truths, 
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and  of  creating  almoft  a new  language,  gave 

credit  to  the  juggles  of  Gessner,  will  then 
be  forgot. 

Such  is  the  fate  that  attends  the  works  of 
great  and  ' excellent  writers.  The  life  after 

O 

death  which  Cicero  feemed  to  hope  for  with 
fo  much  enthufiafm,  will  arrive.  The  appro- 
bation which  Lavater  predided,  his  work 
on  Physiognomy  will  receive,  notwithfland- 
ing  all  thofe  injuries  that  have  been  heaped 
upon  it  both  in  Swijferland  and  in  Germany, 
But  if-  Cic.ERO  had  been  only  a Conjul  and 
Lavater  merely  a ‘Thaumaturgus  *,  little  of 
either  the  one  or  the  other  would  be  recorded 
in  the  archives  of  Time,  which  fwallows  up 
common  charafters,  and  only  preferves  thole 
whofe  names  are  worthy  of  everlafting  fame. 

The  inveflives  of  the  vulgar,  and  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  critics,  are  wreaked  in  vain  againft  thefe 
celebrated  names,  and  againft  all  thofe  who  may 
be  tempted  to  imitate  them.  Why,”  fay  each 
of  them  to  the  laughing  blockhead,  “ would  you 
expound  the  meaning  of  all  that  I write,  fince 

* Thaumaturgus — one  who  works  miracles;  a title 
given  by  the  papills  to  thofe  of  their  faints  who  were  fuppofed 
to  work  miracles. Translator. 
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''  my  fineft  ftrokes,  congealing  in  your  mind, 
produce  only  fuch  frigid  ideas  ? Who  are  you  ? 
By  what  title  do  you  claim  to  be  keeper  of 
the  archives  of  folly,  and  arbiter  of  the  public 
‘‘  tafte  ? Where  are  the  works  by  which  you  are 
diftinguiflaed  ? When  and  where  have  you 
been  announced  to  the  world  ? How  many 
" fuperior  charadbers  do  you  reckon  among 
the  number  of  your  friends  ? What  diftant 
country  is  confcious  that  fuch  a man  exifts  ? 
Why  do  you  continually  preach  your  ml  admu 
“ rari  d Why  do  you  ftrive  to  depreciate  every 
“ thing  that  is  good,  x great,  and  fublime,  un- 
Icfs  it  be  from  a fenfe  of  your  own  littlenefs 
“ and  poverty  ? You  feek  the  approbation  of 
the  weak  and  giddy  multitude,  becaufe  no 
" one  elfe  efteems  youj  and  defpife  a fair  and 
lafting  fame  becaufe  you  can  do  nothing  that 
“ is  worthy  of  honeft  praife  j but  the  name  you 
endeavour  to  ridicule  fhall  be  remembered 
when  yours  will  be  forgot.” 

The  defire  of  glory  is  equally  natural  and  al- 
lowable in  men  even  of  little  fenfe  and  judg- 
ment j but  it  is  not  from  the  opinions  of  fuch 
charafters  that  writers  expedt  fame.  It  is  fiom 
refledting  and  impartial  minds ; from  the  ap- 
probation ot  thofe  virtuous  and  private  charac- 
ters lOr  whom  alone  they  withdraw  frou;  the 

N 4 multi- 
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multitude,  and  whofe  bofoms  open  willingly  to 
a writer,  when  they  obferve  the  confidence  with 
which  he  defires  to  difclofe  his  fentiments ; it  is 
to  obtain  the  approbation  of  fuch  perfons  alone 

that  writers  feek  the  fhades  of  Solitude. 

« 

« 

Except  thofe  who  fcribble  their  names  on 
walls  and  on  panes  of  glafs,  no  charafter  ap- 
pears to  me  lefs  formed  for  glory  than  the  man 
who  writes  folely  for  the  place  in  which  he 
dwells.  He  'who,  without  being  a member  of 
any  academy  or  literary  club,  feeks  for  fame 
among  his  fellow  citizens,  is  a fool  who  fows  his 
feed  upon  a rock.  They  may  perhaps  praife 
the  elegance  of  his  ftyle,  but  they  will  never  par- 
don the  fevcrity,  greatnefs,  and  freedom  of  his 
expreffions.  To  the  pr^udiced  multitude,  there- 
fore, he  muft  learn  to  be  difcreetly  filenti  for 
openly  to  avow  fentiments  that  would  do  honour 
to  his  charader,  or  by  which  he  might  acquire 
tiie  prailes  of  other  men,  is  only  to  exafperate 
thofe  among  whom  he  lives.  , . 

A WRITER,  however,  of  true  tafte  and  found 
judgment  is  confcious  that  impartial  and  rational 
minds,  throughout  ‘the  univerfe,  adopt  other 
principles  in  appreciating  the  merit  of  a good 
work,  than  thofe  which  influence  the  judgment 
of  his  fellow-citizens.  True  critics  enquire, 
3 “ Does 
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Does  the  work  relate  to  the  interefts  of  man- 
‘‘  kind  ? Is  its  objeft  ufeful  and  its  end  moral  ? 

Will  it  inform  the  underftanding  and  amend 
‘‘  the  heart  ? Is  it  written  with  freedom  and  im- 
“ partiality  ? Does  it  bear  the  marks  of  honefty 
and  fincerity  ? Does  it  attempt  to  ridicule  any 
thing  that  is  good  or  great  ? Does  a manly 
‘‘  flyle  of  thinking  predominate  ? Does  reafon» 
wit,  humour,  and  pleafantry,  prevail  in  it  ? 
Does  it  contain  new  and  ufeful  truths  ? If  it 
**  infpires  noble  fentiments  and  generous  refolu- 
‘‘  tions,  our  judgment  is  fixed : the  work  is 
“ good,  and  the  author  a mafter  of  the  fcir 
« ence.” 

0 

In  the  ordinary  commerce  of  the  world,  in 
that  intercourfe  of  flattery  and  falfehood  where 
every  one  deceives  and  is  deceived ; where  all 
appear  under  a borrowed  form,  profefs  friend- 
fhips  which  they  do  not  feel,  and  beftow  praifes 
only  to  be  praifed  in  return  ; men  bow  the  low- 
ed: to  him  whom  they  defpife  the  moft,  and 
ftyle  every  filly  woman  they  meet  Tour  Grace  *.’* 
But  he  who  lives  retired  from  this  fcene  of  illu- 
fion  expecfls  no  compliments  from  others,  nor 
bellows  them  but  where  they  are  deferved.  All 
the  infidious  grimaces  of  public  life  are  nothing 

* A title  given  in  Germany  to  perfons  of  quality, 
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to  the  infpiring  fmiles  of  friendfhip,  which 
fmooth  the  rugged  road  of  life,  and  foften  all 
our  toils. 

Of  what  value  are  all  the  babblings  and  vain 
boaftings  of  fociety  to  that  domeftic  felicity 
which  we  experience  in  the  company  and  con- 
verfation  of  an  amiable  woman,  whofe  charms 
awaken  the  dormant  faculties  of  the  foul,  and 
fill  the  mind  with  finer  energies  j whofe  fmiles 
prompt  our  enterprifes,  and  whofe  afliftance  in- 
fures  fuccefs  j who  infpires  us  with  congenial 
greatnefs  and  fublimityj  who  with  judicious  pe- 
netration weighs  and  examines  our  thoughts,  our 
adtions,  our  whole  charadler  3 who  obferves  all 
our  foibles,  warns  us  with  fincerity  of  their  con- 
fequences,  and  reforms  us  with  gentlenefs  and 
affedlionj  who  by  a tender  communication  of 
her  thoughts  and  obfervations  conveys  new 
inftrudlion  to  our  minds,  and  by  pouring  the 
warm  and  generous  feelings  of  her  heart  into 
our  bofoms,  animates  us  incefiantly  to  the  ex- 
crcife  of  every  virtue,  and  completes  the  polifh- 
ed  perfedion  of  our  charader  by  the  foft  allure- 
ments of  love,  and  the  delightful  concord  of  her 
fentiments.  In  fuch  an  intercourfe,  all  that  is 
virtuous  and  noble  in  humai\  nature  is  preferved 
within  the  brealf,  and  every  evil  propenfity  dies 
wa  y. 
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But  in  our  public  incercourfes  with  the  world 
we  are  forced  to  relinquifh  the  manners  we  in- 
dulge in  Solitude.  The  fmooth  and  polilhed 
furface  of  chara6ter  muft  alone  be  exhibited  in 
the  world,  and  every  fharp  point  carefully  con- 
cealed. It  is  true  by  this  means  we  pafs  through 
fociety  without  doing  hurt  to  any  perfon,  and 
the  generality  of  men  find  pleafure  in  our  com- 
pany *. 

There  are,  however,  thofe  who  view  us  in 
a different  afpeft.  To  contemporary  writers^  our 
good  qualities  and  defedts  appear  by  our  writ- 
ings, in  which  one  fincere  fentiment  frequently 
becomes  the  ftrongeft  evidence  againft  us ; and 
this  danger  furnifhes  great  confolation  to  our 
dear  countrymen i who,  if  the  voice  of  Fame  fhould 
chance  to  convey  the  founds  of  our  fuccefs  to 
their  ears,  are  mortified  to  think  that  there  are 
people  in  the  world  not  loft  to  a fenfe  of  merit. 
The  human  charafter,  it  is  true,  frequently  ex- 
hibits a fingular  mixture  of  virtue  and  vice,  of 
ftrength  and  weaknefsj  ^nd  why  fhould  v/e  con- 

* “ Le  materiel  conftitutes  the  higheft  degree  of  merit ; and 
“ to  live  in  peace  we  ought  to  take  great  care  that  the  other 
“ fide  of  our  characters  fliould  be  perceived faid  a great 
man  to  me  ; one  of  the  deareft  and  m®ft  refpeCtable  among 
m/  friends  in  Germany,  • 
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ceal  it?  Our  foibles  follow  all  that  is  terreftrial 
in  our  nature  to  the  tomb,  and  lie  buried  with 
the  body  by  which  they  were  produced.  The 
nobler  part,  if  we  have  performed  any  work 
worthy  - of  exiftence,  furvives  j and  our  writ- 
ings are  the  beft  wealth  we  leave  behind  us  when 
we  die. 

But,  exclufive  of  this  enthufiafri,  Solitude 
affords  a pleafure  to  an  author  of  which  no  one 
can  deprive  him,  and  which  far  exceeds  all  the 
honours  of  the  world.  He  not  only  anticipates 
the  effeft  his  work  will  produce,  but  while  it 
advances  towards  completion,  feels  the  delicious 
enjoyment  of  thofe  hours  of  ferenity  and  com- 
pofure  which  his  labours  procure. 

The  mind  of  a fuccefsful  writer  feels  the 
highefl;  pleafure  from  the  uninterrupted  atten- 
tion and  the  glowing  enthufiafm  which  accom- 
panies his  ftudies.  Sorrows  fly  from  this  elegant 
occupation.  Oh  ! I would  not  exchange  one 
Angle  hour  of  fuch  private  tranquillity  and  con- 
tent for  all  thofe  flattering  illufions  of  public 
fame  with  which ' the  mind  of  Tully  was  fo 
inceffantly  intoxicated.  Solitude,  in  the  midfl; 
of  continual  fufferings,  is  an  enjoyment  which 
not  only  rationally  connedls  the  foul  with  the 
prefent  moment,  but  carries  it  to  future  happi- 

nefs 
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nefs  and  felicity.  The  lecret  pleafure  which  the 
rnofl  trifling  acquifition  produced  by  folitary 
ftudy  affords,  is  unknown  to  men  of  vigorous 
conftitucions  j for  they  confide  in  the  ftrength 
of  their  powers.  But  to  a writer  afflidled  ^by  ill- 
healch,  a difficulty  furmounted,  a happy  mo- 
ment feized,  a propofition  elucidated,  a fcn- 
tence  neatly  and  elegantly  turned,  an  harmo- 
nious period,  or  a happy  expreffion,  are  falutary  . 
and  healing  balms,  counter-poifons  to  melan- 
choly, the  mofl;  precious  advantages  of  Solitude, 
and  infinitely  fuperior  to  thofe  dreams,  thofe 
frejentiments  of  honour  and  glory  after  death. 
Oh  ! who  would  not  willingly  renounce,  for  one 
of  thefe  enjoyments,  that  enthufiafm,  againff 
which  reafon  oppofes  fo  many  powerful  objec- 
tions, and  which  to  me  does  not  appear  quite 
fatisfadlory,  except  when  we  do  not  altogether 
enjoy  our  ufual  prefence  of  mind. 

To  enjoy  himfelf . without  being  dependent 
on  the  aid  of  others  j to  devote  to  employments, 
not  perhaps  altogether  ufelefs,  thofe  hours  which 
forrow  and  chagrin  would  otherwife  fteal  from 
the  fum  of  life  j is  .the  great  advantage  of  an 
AUTHOR  j and  with  this  advantage  alone  I am 
perfedtly  content.  And  who  would  not  be 
content  with  Solitude,  when  he  perceives  that 
while  the  multitude  are  rolling  in  their  carriages 
. through 
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through  the  ftrects,  and  making  the  walls  of 
every  houfe  tremble  to  their  foundation,  he  is 
capable  of  deriving  fuch  fuperior  advantages  ? 

The  fingularities  of  fome  writers ‘ are  often- 
times the  effefbs,  and  frequently  the  real  advanr 
tagef,  of  Solitude.  Men  who  are  proficient  in 
Solitude,  from  a long  abfence  from  the  world, 
are  boldly  inflexible  to  its  manners ; and  even 
thofe  of  its  votaries  who  ftill  retain  a fondnefs  for 
fociety,  loon  lofe  the  arts  of  fimulation,  and 
inftead  of  undergoing  the  painful  neceflTity  of 
appearing  different  from  what  they  are,  they 
feize  the  pen,  and  relieve  their  feelings  by  in- 
dulging the  momentary  effufions  of  a light  and 
fportive  fancy. 

The  world  perhaps  may  condemn  this  pradtice  j 
and  fay,  that  this  light  and  eafy  ftyle  of  writing 
neither  contributes  to  the  pleafure  nor  the  infor- 
mation of  a reader  j but  it  has  its  merit : it  intro- 
duces a free  and  lively  kind  of  literature  } teaches 
the  mind  to  rife  above  a creeping  train  of 
thought,  and  vigoroufly  appropriates  to  itfelf  the 
manners  of  the  times.  A nation  not  yet  perfedt 
may  become  mature  by  extirpating  ancient  pre- 
judices, indulging  freedom  of  fentiment,  and 
encouraging  philofophical  writers  boldly  to  ex- 
prefs  their  fentiments  and  opinions.  To  en- 
tertain 
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terrain  readers,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  only  ne- 
celTary  to  deliver  freely  in  writing  that  which  in 
the  general  intercoiirfes  of  fociety  it  is  impoffible 
to  fay  either  with  fafety  or  politenefs.  This  is 
what  I call  liberty  j an  ineltimable  treafure  I 
which,  under  a wife  and  moderate  adminiftra- 
tion,  every  one  enjoys  who  lives  in  Solitude. 

In  a treatife  upon  style,  printed  at  TVeymar, 
a gentleman  appears  very  ftrongly  to  oppofe 
this  new  manner  of  writing.  In  honour  of  the 
SOLITUDE  and  liberty  by  which  it  was  pro- 
duced, I fliould  have  many  things  to  fay  to  him, 
although  in  general  we  perfedlly  coincide.  He 
wilhcs  one  rule  to  be  adopted  with  refpedt  to 
STYLE,  and  I contend  for  that  variety  which 
allows  of  compofition  according  to  every  man’s 
fancy  and  humour.  He  thinks  that  a writer 
IhouJd  always  have  a model  before  him  *,  I think 
that  every  writer  fhould  be  his  own  model.  He 
wiflies  writers  to  follow  the  ftyle  of  others;  I 
think  that  writers  fhould  be  original,  not  in 
flyle  alone,  but  in  every  other  property  of  com- 
pofition. He  is  unwilling  that  the  writer  fhould 
appear  in  the  work ; but  I think  that  an  author 
may  be  permitted  publicly  to  decompofe  his  mind, 
and  anatomize  his  own  charafter,  for  the  benefit 

of  other  men,  rather  than  to  leave  his  work  to  be 

/ 

difTedted  by  a pofthumous  profefTor.  He  recom- 
mends 
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mends  authors  to  proceed  by  regular  fteps  j I hate 
to  be  taught  by  others  how  I ought  to  walk.  He 
complains,  that  it  is  a fafliion  with  authors  to 
difclofe  their  private  and  peculiar  feelings  when 
they  write;  I cannot  altogether  conceal  mine 
when  I converfe  with  my  readers.  He  appears 
not  inclined  that  they  fhould  conceive  them- 
felves  alone  when  they  are  writing  j while  very 
‘ frequently  I write  only  that  I may  have  the  op- 
portunity of  expreffing  one  word  in  Solitude, 

This  treatife,  however,  contains  in  general 
many  true  and  judicious  criticifms  j efpecially 
towards  the  conclufion,'  which  is  filled  with  ob- 
fervations  equally  accurate  and  profound.  The 
paflage  on  which  I have  commented  is  the  only 
one  through  the  work  of  which  I difapprove ; 

I 

for  although  the  ramblings,  the  extravagances, 
and  the  digreflions  of  our  beaux  ejprits  difpleafe 
me  as  much  as  they  do  this  gentleman,  yet  I 
think  that  this  free  and  eafy  ftyle  of  writing, 
which  can  only  be  acquired  in  Solitude,  has  al- 
ready produced  a degree  of  liberty  which,  if 
employed  with  tafte  and  difcretion,  will  not  only 
increafe  the  number'  of  ufeful  truths,  but  banifh 
•from  fociety  the  number  of  dangerous  prejudices 
which  ftill  exift. 


Thb 
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The  light  of  philofophy  has  been  prevented 
from  penetrating  into  many  recelTes,-  folely  be- 
caufe  the  people  follow  one  uniform  mode  in 
forming  their  opinions.  Every  man  liftens  and 
looks  up  to  the  fentiments  of  his  neighbour,  and 
no  one  dares  to  deviate  from  the  ordinary  mode  of 
judgment.  Men  of  knowledge  and  experience, 
who  beft  know  the  art  of  appropriating  to  them- 
felves  the  neweft  and  moft  refined  ideas  of 
others,  are,  in  their  intcrcourfe  with  the  world, 
obliged  to  conceal  them,  and  to  follow  the  ge- 
neral manners  of  the  age.  But  when  authors, 
from  the  retreats  of  Solitude,  appear  before  the 
public  without  difmay ; when  they  ftudy  the 
charafters  of  every  defeription  of  people,  their 
manners  of  adling,  their  modes  of  thinking,  and 
dare,  with  boldnefs  and  confidence,  to  deferibe 
things  in  their  true  colours,  and  difclofe  thofe 
truths  which  every  man  in  a free  country  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  difclofe ; instruction 
will  circulate  gradually  among  the  people,  the 
philofophy  of  human  life  will  fpread  itfelf 
abroad,  every  man  will  dare  to  think  for  him- 
felf,  and  difdain  to  be  guided  by  fubtle  and 
deceitful  opinions  of  the  unthinking  multitude. 
To  cffc6l  this  revolution,  however,  it  is  neceffary 
that  writers  fhould  ftart  from  the  common 
fphefe  of  the  Univerfity,  and  break  through 

O from 
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from  the  confined  limits  of  felf-concern  ; theif 
minds  mufl:  be  formed  by  an  intercourfe  with 
men  of  every  flate  and  nation  j they  muft  neither 
fear  the  great  nor  defpife  the  inferior  claffes  of 
mankind  ; they  mufl;  learn  to  retire  occafionally 
from  the  world  to  uninterrupted  Solitude  j re- 
nounce the  feduflions  of  plesfure,  free  them- 
felves  front  the  ties  of  Society,  and  above  all, 
become  deaf  to  the  praife  that  propagates 
FALSEHOOD,  OF  the  ceitfure  that  condemns 

TRUTH, 

The  Germans  felt  the  Helvetic  feverity  of 
thofe  works  which  I formerly  wrote  ; a feverity 
produced,  without  doubt,  by  my  folitary  life. 
The  Spectator  of  ^Thuringia  for  four  years 
fucceflavely  defended  me  with  equal  vivacity 
and  fkill  againfl:  the  very  heavy  reproaches, 
that  I was  a peevifh  hypocritical  philofopher, 
who  was  never  pleafed  with  any  produflion,  and 
who  always  viewed  the  worfl;  fide  of  things ; that 
nothing  was  facred  from  the  keennefs  of  my 
criticism  and  the  feverity  of  my  fatire  but  that 
the  nation  was  too  modefl:,  too  decent,  too  de- 
licate, and  too  virtuous,  to  be  entertained  by 
fuch  compofitions  ; in  fhort,  that  English 
writers  were  infufferable  to  German  delicacy, 
and  of  confequence  it  was  impoITible  to  endure 
a Swiss. 


It 
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It  appears  to  me  that  filch  complainants  con- 
found the  manners  of  the  world  with  the  ftyle 
of  books*  Harlhnefs  is  certainly  an  unfocial 
quality,  and  therefore  excluded  from  the  man- 
ners of  the  world  j but,  ort  the  other  hand,  the 
TRUTHS  which  well-written  works  from  time 
to  time  difclofe,  frequently  fir  ike  the  mind 
and  produce  an  effeift.  I am  myfelf  good- 

natured,”  faid  a poet,  but  I acknowledge' 
“ that  my  works  are  rtot.”  A writer,  therefore, 
may  be  civil  and  polite  in  his  perfonal  inter- 
courfe  with  mankind,  and  ftill  properly  fevere 
in  his  works.  Why  fliould  authors  write  as 
they  fpeak,  if  others  never  fpeak  as  they  think  ? 
is  it  not  enough  that  when  they  mix  in  fociety 
tliey  endeavour  to  pleafe  every  one ; fubmit 
without  exception  to  v/hatever  the  laws  of  po- 
litenefs  exacft  j give  up  whatever  is  infilled  on, 
maintain  no  opinions  unneceffarily,  always  yield 
the  privilege  of  talking  to  others,  and  do  every- 
thing as  if  they  were  only  there  to  hear  and 
learn  ? There  are,  however,  many  I/eaux  efprits 
who  are  irifuffcrable  in  company,  from  a vain 
conceit  that  their  writings  are  the  laft  bell  mo- 
dels of  elegance  and  urbanity  ? Would  not  fucli 
charaflers  a6l  more  wifely  to  correfl,  in  their 
commerce  with  the  world,  tlie  errors  that  may 
have  efcaped  from  their  pens,  than  to  rcflrain 
their  pens  and  never  check  their  tongues  He, 
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alas  ! who  in  the  circles  of  fociety  is  kind  in  his 
behaviour  and  complaifant  in  his  manners,  may 
furely  be  permitted  once  at  leaft  to  hazard  in 
his  writings  a bold  or  even  a harfli  expreffion, 
and  to  infert  here  and  there  a melancholy  truth, 
when  fo  many  others  are  occupied  in  circulating 
fprightly  falfehoods. 

Strength  of  thought  is  banifhed  from  the  lan- 
guage of  converfation.  But  if  the  freedom  with 
which  an  author  expreffes  himfelf  in  his  writ- 
ings be  infufferable  to  the  feelings  of  the  world, 
the  foft  and  meretricious  language  of  fociety 
would  be  ridiculous  in  literary  compofition.  An 
author  mufl;  fpeak  in  the  language  of  truth  j 
but  In  fociety  a man  can  feel  it  only,  for  he 
mufl;  impofe  a necefTary  filence  upon  his  lips. 
Manners  are  formed  by  intercourfe  with  the 
world,  and  characters  by  retiring  into  Soli- 
tude. In  Solitude  it  will  foon  be  difcovered 
whether  they  have  only  learned  the  trick  of 
complaifance,  or  have  acquired  freedom  of  thought, 
firmnefs  of  exprelTion,  dignity  of  fentiment,  and 
grandeur  of  ftyle. 

Solitude  raifes  the  mind  to  a high  degree 
of  elevation  and  power.  The  man  who  has  not 
courage  enough  to  place  himfelf  above  the  pre- 
judices and  fafhions  of  the  world  ; who  dreads 
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the  reproach  of  fingularity  ; who  forms  and  con- 
dufts  himfelf  upon  the  example  of  others  j 
will  certainly  never  acquire  a fufficient  degree 
of  refolution  to  live  a life  of  voluntary  Solitude. 
It  has  been  well  obferved,  that  Solitude  is  as 
indifpenfably  necelTary  to  give  a juft,  folid,  firm, 
and  forcible  tone  to  our  thoughts,  as  a knowledge 
of  the  world  is  to  give  them  richnefs,  brilliancy, 
and  application. 

The  mind  employed  on  noble  objefls  dif- 
dains  the  indolence  that  ftains  the  vacant  breaft. 
The  soul,  enjoying  freedom  and  tranquillity, 
exerts  its  energies  with  fuperior  force,  and  dif- 
plays  an  extent  of  power  which  was  before  un- 
known ; the  faculties  lharpen  j our  ideas  become 
more  clear,  luminous,  and  extended  j we  fee 
with  greater  perfpicuity  j the  mind,  in  fhorr, 
exaefts  much  more  from  itfelf  in  the  leifure  of 
Solitude  than  in  the  buftle  of  the  world.  The 
tranquillity  of  Solitude,  however,  muft  not  de- 
generate into  idle  eafe,  into  a ftate  of  mental 
numbnefs  or  ftupefadion.  It  is  not  fufficient  to 
be  continually  gazing  out  of  a window  with  a 
thoughtlefs  mind,  or  gravely  walking  up  and 
down  one’s  ftudy  in  a ragged  rol/e  de  chambre  and 
worn-out  flippers.  The  exterior  of  tranquillity 
gives  no  elevation  to  the  foul,  infpires  no  adli- 
vity  j but  we  muft  be  perfuaded  that  Solitude  is 
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peceffary,  and  feel  it  a defire  of  the  foul.  It  is 
then  only  that  it  affords  a precious  liberty,  ani- 
mating at  the  fame  inftapt  both  phe  reafon  and 
the  imagination. 

An  illuftrious  friend  has  frequently  affured 
me,  that  he  never  felt  fo  ftrong  an  inclination 
to  write  as  during  a review,  when  forty  thoufand 
perfons  left  their  houfes  and  travelled  on  foot, 
in  carriages,  and  on  horfeback,  to  obferve  the 
manoeuvres  of  ^ fingle  battalion.  This  friend 
has  publiflied  many  excellent  treatifes  upon 
the  fciences,  but  he  never  wrote  a trifle  fo  full 
^ of  wit  and  gaiety  as  the  one  he  wrote  at  this 
review.  In  early  youth . I never  felt  fo  ftrong 
a di'pofition  to  employ  my  mind  on  ferious 
fubjed^s  as  on  Sunday  mornings,  when,  far  re?- 
tired  in  the  country,  I heard  the  lharp  and'  tink- 
ling found  of  the  village  bells,  while  all  my 
'fellow  - citizens,  occupied  by  their  devotions, 
frizzed  and  powdered  their  heads  m go  to 
church. 

CoNTmuAL  interruption  deftroys  all  the  ef^. 
feds  of  Solitude.  Difturbance  prevents  the 
mind  from  collefting  its  ideas.  This  is  the 
reafon  why  an  eJlabliJJdment  frequently  takes 
away  more  advantages  than  it  brings.  In  Soli- 
t:ude^  a man  may  be  juft  w'hat  he  willies  and 

what 
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what  he  is  j but  in  the  world  it  is  every  man’s 
pride  to  attend  to  thofe  etiquettes  which  his  fta- 
don  exa6ls  j and  if  the  philofopiier  or  man  of 
genius  do  not  follow  the  ufages  of  his  ftation, 
they  fay  of  him,  This  is  a fool  j he  only 
" knows  how  to  write  books  or,  perhaps. 
His  writings  are  good,  but  as  for  himfelf,  he 
is  an  afs.’t 

t 

But  Solitude  enables  a man  to  attack  Pre- 
judice and  defeat  Error  with  as  much  eafe  and 
fuccefs  as  an  athletic  champion  meets  a puny 
adverfary.  Repeated  examinations  having  ap- 
proximated every  obje(3:,  and  rendered  theii  pro- 
perties familiar,  he  feizes  Truth  wherever  he 
difcovers  her,  and  regards  with  the  tranquil 
fmile  of  pity  thofe  who  think  themfelves  au- 
thorifed  to  fpeak  of  her  with  contempt ; he 
hears,  without  being  difconcertcd,  the  invec- 
tives which  Envy  and  Prejudice  throw  out 
againft  him  \ and  perceives  a weak  multirude 
making  hue  and  cry  the  moment  he  opens  his 
hand,  and  unjoofcs  one  of  the  truths  which  it 
contains. 

Solitude  diminifhes  the  number  of  our  paf- 
fions  by  forming  out  of  a multiplicity  one  great 
defire.  Solitude  certainly  may  produce  dange- 
rous effects  upon  the  palhons,  but,  Providence 
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be  thanked  ! it  may  alfo  produce  the  moft  falu- 
tary  efFeds.  If  it  diforders  the  mind,  it  is  capa- 
ble of  effeefling  its  cure.  Drawing  out  and  fe- 
parating  all  the  various  propenfities  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  it  colledts  and  re-unites  them  into 
ONE.  We  feel  and  learn  not  only  the  nature 
but  the  extent  and  influence  of  all  the  paflions. 
They  rife  up  like  angry  waves,  and  endeavour 
to  overwhelm  us  in  the  abyfs  j but  Philosophy 
flies  to  our  aid,  divides  their  force,  and  if  we 
do  not  yield  an  eafy  viftory  by  negledting  all 
oppofition  to  their  attacks.  Virtue  and  Self- 
denial  bring  gigantic  reinforcements  to  our 
alFiftance,  and  infure  fuccefs.  Virtue  and 
Resolution,  in  fliort,  are  equal  to  every  con- 
flid,  the  inftant  we  learn  that  one  pafFion  is  only 
to  be  conquered  by  another.  > 

The  mind  feels  itfelf  proudly  dignified  by 
that  greatnefs  of  foul  which  we  acquire  by  a 
commerce  with  ourfelves  j and  difdaining  every 
ignoble  objed,  withdraws  itfelf  on  every  fide 
from  fociety.  A virtuous  mind  obferves  the 
fons  of  worldly  pleafure  mingling  in  feenes  of 
' riot  and  debauchery  without  being  feduced.  In 
vain  is  it  echoed  from  every  fide  that  inconti- 
nence and  debauchery  is  the  earlieft  propenfiiy 
and  moft  faftiionable  vice  of  every  young  man 
■who  willies  to  know  life  ; no,  the  noble  mind 
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feels  and  fees  that  fuch  fcenes  not  only  enervate 
youth,  and  render  him  callous  to  the  charms  of 
virtue  and  the  principles  of  honefty,  but  that  they 
deftroy  every  manly  refolution,  infpire  timidity 
in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  defeat  every  great 
and  glorious  enterprize : that  by  the  indulgence 
of  liber the  generous  warmth  and  fine  cnthu- 
fiafm  of  the  foul,  its  noble  fondnefs  for  the  fub- 
lime  and  beautiful, — all  its  poweis  are  lofi.  He, 
therefore,  who  retains  a wifli  to  appear  great 
and  honourable  in  the  world,  mufl:  renounce  for 
ever  the  habits  of  indolence  and  the  praftices  of 
luxury.  The  moment  he  ceafes  to  injure  his 
faculties  by  debauchery,  and  difcontinues  his 
attempts  to  renovate  them  by  an  excefs  of  wine 
and  luxurious  living,  he  will  no  longer  feel  it 
necelfary  frequently  to  take  the  air,  nor  to  con- 
fume  the  whole  day  on  horfeback. 

All  men  without  exception  have  fomething 
CO  learn.  Whatever  may  be  the  diftinguifhed 

I 

rank  which  they  hold  in  lociety,  they  can  never 
be  truly  great  but  by  their  perfonal  merit.  The 
more  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  exercifed  in 
the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  the  more  con- 
fpicuous  they  appear  ; and  fiiould  the  pleafures 
of  debauchery  be  the  ruling  pafiion,  O young 
man  ! learn  that  nothing  will  fo  eafily  fubdue  it 
as  an  increafing  emulation  in  great  and  virtuous 
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aflions,  a hatred  of  idlenefs  and  frivolity,  the 
ftudy  of  the  kiences,  a frequent  communion 
with  thy  own  heart,  and  that  high  and  dignified 
fpirit  which  views  with  difdain  every  thing  that  is 
vile  and  contemptible. 

This  generous  pride  difeovers  itfelf  with  dig- 
nity and  greatnefs  in  the  retreats  of  Solitude, 
where  the  paflion  for  fublime  objedls  operates 
with  greater  freedom  than  in  any  other  fituation. 
The  paflion  which  carried  Alexander  into 
Jfia^  confined  Diogenes  to  his  tub.  Heraclitus 
quitted  the  throne  to  devote  himfelf  to  the  fearch 
of  TRUTH,  He  who  wifhes  to  render  his  writings 
ufeful  to  mankind,  mull;  firfl:  ftudy  the  world, 
not  too  intenfely,  or  with  any  fondnefs  for  its 
follies.  The  follies  of  the  world  enervate  and 
deftroy  the  vigour  of  the  mind.  C^sar  tore  him- 
felf from  the  embraces  of  Cleopatra,  and  be- 
came the  mafter  of  the  empire  j but  Antony 
took  her  as  a miftrefs  to  his  arms,  and  by 
his  effeminacy  loft  not  only  his  life  but  the 

WORLD, 

Solitude,  it  is  true,  infpires  notions  too  high 
and  exalted  for  the  level  of  common  life.  But 
high  and  exalted  minds  fupport  themfelves  on 
heights  which  would  turn  the  heads  of  degene- 
rated men.'  The  faculties  acquired  by  Solitude 
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improve  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  the  mind 
foars  beyond  the  condition  of  mortality.  Every 
day  in  the  life  of  a man  of  the  world,  feems  as 
if  he  expedled  it  would  be  the  laft  of  his  ex- 
iftencej  he  feems  to  think  that  all  happinefs 
depends  upon  his  being  prefent  at  a favourite  di- 
verfion,  prefiding  at  a club,  knowing  a celebrated 
conjurer,  patronizing  a new  boxer,  or  admiring 
fome  foreign  novelty  which  the  hand  bills  of  the 
day  have  announced, 

I FEEL  the  warmeft  emotions  whenever  I re- 
coiled this  pafiage  in  Plutarch  : “ I live,” 
fays  he,  entirely  upon  history,  and  while 
I contemplate  the  pidures  it  prefents  to  my 
view,  my  mind  enjoys  a rich  repaft  from  the 
reprefen  ration  of  great  and  virtuous  charac- 
ters.  If  the  adions  of  men,  which  I muft 
“ neceffarily  look  into,  produce  fome  inftances 
of  vice,  corruption,  and  difhonefly,  I en- 
“ deavour,  neverthelefs,  to  remove  the  im- 
prefTion,  or  to  defeat  its  effed.  My  mind 
withdraws  itfelf  from  the  fcene,  and,  free 
from  every  ignoble  paffion,  1 attach  myfelf 
to  thofe  high  c^jamples  of  virtue  which  are  fo 
agreeable  and  fatisfadory,  and  which  accord 
“ fo  completely  with  the  genuine  feelings  of  our 
nature,” 
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The  foul,  winged  by  thefe  fublime  images, 
flies  from  the  earth,  mounts  as  it  proceeds, 
and  cafts  the  eye  of  dildain  on  thole  lurrounding 
clouds  which  gravitate  to  the  world,  and  ob- 
ftrudl  its  flight.  Attaining  a certain  height,  the 
faculties  of  the  mind  open,  and  reveal  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  heart.  It  is  wife  and  glorious  to  at- 
tempt every  achievement  j for  that  which  is  not 
phyfically  impoflible  may  always  be  morally  per-- 
formed.  How  many  dormant  ideas  may  be 
awakened  by  exertion  ! and  then,  what  a variety 
of  early  impreffious,  which  were  feemingly  for- 
got, revive,  and  prefent  themfelves  to  our 
pens  ! We  may  always  accomplilh  much  more 
than  we  conceive,  provided  we  do  not  relax  in 
the  proper  exercife  of  the  mind  i provided  paf- 
fion  fans  the  fire  which  imagination  has  lighted  j 
for  life  is  infupportable,  if  it  be  not  animated  by 
the  foft  affedlions  of  the  heart. 

A STATE  of  exiftence  without  palTion  Is,  in 
Solitude  as  well  as  in  every  other  fituation  of  life, 
the  death  of  the  foul*.  Difeafe  and  long-fulFer- 

* <<  The  force  of  the  paffions,”  fays  a great  philofopher,  “ can 
“ alone  counterbalance  in  the  human  mind  the  effeifts  of  indo- 
f‘  Icnce  2nd  inaftivity,  fteal  us  from  that  repofe  and  torpidity 
‘‘  towards  which  we  inceflantly  gravitate,  and  at  length  endow 
“ the  mind  with  that  continuity  of  attention  to  which  fuperio- 
“ rity  of  talent  is  attached^’ 
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iiigj  after  I ceafed  to  breathe  iTiy  native  air, 
occafionally  reduced  me,  during  many  years,  to 
this  horrible  condition.  Thofe  amongft  whom  I 
lived,  and  who  were  ignorant  of  my  real  fituation, 
thought  that  I was  fullen,  and  expefted  every  mo- 
ment that  I fliould  angrily  feize  the  lance  of 
fatire ; but  I pafled  quietly  on  my  way,  and  re- 
figned  myfelf  with-  care  and  cordiality  to  the  be- 
neficent employments  of  my  profeflion.  While 
the  rage  againft  me  was  general,  I remained 
perfedly  infenfible,  and  preferved  an  inviolable 
filence.  The  languors  of  ficknefs,  the  tortures  of 
a wounded  heart,  the  opprefTion  of  domefliic  mif- 
fortunes,  had  vanquilhed  my  mind,  and  render- 
ed it  infenfible  to  every  other  concern.  My 
brain  continued  during  feveral  years  as  obdurate 
as  marble  j I pafled  many  hours  day  after  day 
without  a thought  ; uttering  frequently  the 
diredt  contrary  to  what  I meant  j fcarcely  taking 
any  nourifhment  j deriving  no  fupport  from  that 
which  ftrengthens  others  ; expeding  every  ftep 
T took  to  fall  to  the  ground  j and  fuffering  the 
mofl:  excruciating  pain  whenever  I fat  down  to 
write.  I was  loft  to  the  world  and  its  concerns, 
and  felt  no  intereft  except  only  in  the  fecret  ob- 
I jed  of  my  chagrin,  which  I kept  clofcly  locked 
' within  my  bleeding  heart. 
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The  paffions  have  no  exiftence  until  the  cof-* 
poreal  organs  are  capable  of  indulging  the  natural 
difpofitlons  of  the  heart.  The  mind,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  kept  in  a ftate  of  conftant  exercife  j 
for  the  foul  afting  only  by  means  of  thefe  cor- 
poreal organs,  its  operations,  whether  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  Solitude  or  in  the  hurry  of  the  world, 
can  never  produce  any  thing  great  if  intercepted 
^ by  thefe  fubal tern  agents.  Solitude,  it  is  certain, 
affords  happinefs  to  the  heart  in  every  period  of 
our  lives,  and  leads  the  mind  to  the  fertile 
fources  of  every  great  conception  ; but,  alas  ! it 
is  not  always  in  our  power  to  enjoy  it.  How 
paffionately  fond  of  Solitude  would  every  noble- 
minded  youth  become^  if  he  were  capable  of 
perceiving  the  variety  of  grand  ideas^  fublime 
fentiments,  and  profound  knowledge,  which  he 
might  there  acquire  in  the  earlieft  periods  of  his 
infancy  ! A wife  old-age  finds  its  happieft  days 
in  the  retreats  of  Solitude.  The  mind  there 
thinks  with  dignity  and  eafe.  In  the  tranquillity 
of  retirement,  we  fee  how  every  thing  ought  to  be 
conduced  j while  in  fociety,  we  only  fee  how 
things  are  carried  bn.  Uninterrupted  refledlion 
and  profound  thought  infpire  the  greateft  works 
which  the  human  mind  is  capable  of  producing; 
while  in  fociety,  the  inrelledtual  fpirit  evaporates 
by  its  continual  attention  to  trifling  objedls.  The 
charm  of  Solitude  makes  men  forget  the  cares 
1 ' of 
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of  Iife>  teaches  them  to  defpife  every  thing  that 
belongs  to  earth,  where  they  fiiffer  their  minds 
to  lie  fallow,  abandoned  to  weeds,  or  a prey  to 
the  beafts  of  the  field. 

An  enthufiafm  for  great  atchievements  exdn- 
guifhes  all  confideracion  for  trifling  objedis. 
This  is  the  reafon  why,  in  condudting  little  con- 
cerns, COMMON-SENSE  * IS  much  more  uleful 
than  GENIUS.  The  ordinary  occupations  of 
life  deftroy  the  enthufiafm  of  genius,  which  no- 
thing will  fo  efFedlually  reftore  as  Solitude  and 
leifure.  The  philofophic  obferver  and  profound 
writer,  therefore,  have  no  other  refource,  when 
they  are  furrounded  and  encumbered  by  a mul- 
tiplicity of  affairs.  Mifunderflood  and  ridiculed, 
their  fouls  ficken  under  general  obloquy,  and 
become  as  it  were  extinct ; they  have  no  induce- 
ment to  undertake  any  great  and  diftinguifhing 
work,  when  they  are  convinced  that  envy  and 
malice  will  endeavour  to  turn  it  into  ridicule  the 
moment  it  is  known  by  whole  pen  it  was  pro- 

* “ A man  of  common  fenfe,”  fays  Helvetius,  " is  n 
man  in  whofe  charafter  indolence  predominates.  He  is  not 
endowed  with  that  .activity  of  foul  which,  in  higli  ftations, 
leads  great  minds  to  difeover  new  fpriiigs  by  which  they 
may  fet  the  world  in  motion,  or  to  fow  thofe  feeds  from  tire 
growth  of  which  they  arc  enabled  to  produce  future  events.’^ 
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duced.  The  defire  of  fame  dies,  where  merit  is 
no  longer  rewarded  by  praife.  But  remove  fuch 
a writer  or  philofopher  from  the  multitude  ; give 
him  liberty,  leifure,  pens,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  he  is  revenged  j and  his  writings  will 
then  excite  the  admiration  of  nations.  A great  va- 
riety of  men,  who  poffels  extraordinary  talents, 
remain  undiftinguifhed,  only  bccaufe  their  minds 
languifh  under  employments  which  do  not  re- 
quire the  aid  of  thought,  and  which,  for  that 
reafon,  are  much  better  fuited  to  the  ignorant 
vulgar  than  the  refined  philofopher. 

Solitude  leads  genius  to  its  proper  fphere. 
The  mind  rejoices  in  being  reftored  to  its 
faculties  and  derives  pleafures  from  purfuits 
which  vulgar  minds  difdain.  The  hatred 
which  is  generally  entertained  againft  folitary 
men,  frequently  proves  a fource  of  enviable  hap- 
pinefs.  It  would  indeed  be  a great  misfortune 
to  him  who  is  meditating  in  tranquillity  the  per- 
formance of  fome  great  and  important  work,  if 
he  were  univerfally  beloved  j for  every  one  would 
then  be  anxious  to  vifit  him  i he  would  be  pef- 
tered  with  invitations  to  dinner ; and  the  firft 
queftion  in  all  companies  would  be,  Will  he 
“ come  ?”  Happily,  however,  Philofophers  are 
not  in  general  the  favourites  of  the  world  j and 
they  have  the  pleafure  of  refledling,  that  public 
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hatred  is  never  excited  againft  an  ordinary  man* 
There  is  always  fomething  great  in  that  man 
againft  whom  the  world  exclaims,  at  whom  every 
one  throws  a ftone,  to  whofe  condudt  all  impute 
a thoufand  abfurditics,  and  on  whofe  charadber 
all  attempt  to  affix  a thoufand  crimes  without  be- 
ing able  to  prove  one.  The  fate  of  a man  of 
o-enius  who  Jives  retired  and  unlcnown,  is  ftill 
more  enviable  j for  he  will  not  only  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  Solitude,  but,  expecting  his  fenti- 
ments  to  be  difliked  or  mifunderftood,  he  will 
not  be  chagrined  by  the  ftupid  vulgar  condemn- 
ing whatever  he  writes  or  fays,  or  furprifed  that 
the  efforts  of  his  friends  to  undeceive  the  public 
with  refpeft  to  his  merit  fhould  prove  ufelefs. 

Such  was,  with  refpedt  to  the  multitude,  the 
fare  of  the  Count  Schaumbourg-Lippe,  better 
known  by  the  title  of  the  Count  Dfe  Bucke- 
BouRG.  Of  all  the  German  authors,  I never 
knew  one  whofe  writings  were  more  ridiculed  or 
fo  little  underftood  ; and  yet  his  name  was  wor- 
thy of  being  enrolled  among  the  greateft  charac- 
ters of  his  age  or  country.  I became  acquainted 
with  him  at  a time  when  he  lived  almoft  continu- 
ally in  Solitude,  retired  from  the  world,  managing 
his  fmall  eftate  with  great  diferetion.  There  was 
indeed  fomething  in  his  manner  and  appearance 
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which,  at  firft  fight,  created  difguft,  and  obfcured 
the  brilliant  qualities  of  his  mind.  . 

I 

The  Count  de  Lacy  formerly  Ambaflador 
from  Spain  to  Peterfiurgh,  informed  me  at 
Hanover,  that  he  led  the  Spanifii  army  againft 
the  Portuguefe  at  the  time  they  were  commanded 
by  the  Count  ue  Buckebourg  ; the  fingularity 
of  whofe  perfon  and  manners  lb  forcibly  ftruck 
the  minds  of  all  the  Spanifii  generals^  while  they 
were  reconnoitring  the  enemy  with  their  telefcopes, 
that  they  exclaimed  with  one  voice,  Are  the 

Portuguefe  commanded  by  Don  Quixote 
The  ambafifador,  however,  who  poflefifed  a very 
liberal  mind,  fpoke  with  enthufiaftic  rapture 
of  the  good  conduft  of  Buckebourg  in 
Portugal,  and  praifed  in  the  warmeft  terms  the 
excellence  of  his  mind  and  the  greatnefs  of  his 
charader.  His  heroic  countenance,  his  flowing 
hair,  his  tall  and  meagre  figure,  and  above  all, 
the  extraordinary  length  of  his  vifage,  might,  in 
truth,  bring  back  the  recolledtion  of  the  Knight 
of  La  Mancha  j for  certain  it  is,  that  at  a 
diflan ce  he  made  a mofl  romantic  appearance  : 
on  a nearer  approach,  however,  a clofer  view 
immediately  convinced  you  of  the  contrary. 
The  fire  and  animation  of  his  features  announced 
the  elevation,  fagacity,  penetration,  kindnels, 
virtue,  and  ferenity  of  his  foul.  Sublime  fenti- 
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meats  and  heroic  thonghrs  were  as'  familiar  and 
natural  to  his  mind,  as  they  were  to  the  nobleft 
charadlefs  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

The  Count  was  born  in  Londo:^,  and  pofleiT- 
ed  a difpofition  as  whimfical  as  it  was  extraordi- 
nary. The  anecdotes  concerning  him,  which 
I heard  from  his  relation  a German  Prince, 
are  perhaps  not  generally  knov/n.  He  was  fond 
of  contending  with  the  English  in  every  thing. 
For  inftance,  he  laid  a wager  that  he  would  ride 
a horfe  from  London  to  Edinburgh  backwards, 
that  is,  with  the  horfe’s  head  turned  towards 
Edinburgh,  and  the  Count’s  face  towards 
London  ; and  in  this  manner  he  adtually  rode 
through  feveral  counties  in  England.  He  not 
only  traverfed  the  greateft;  part  of  that  kingdom 
on  foot,  but  travelled  in  company  with  a German 
prince  , through  feveral  of  die  counties  in 
the  charadter  of  a beggar.  Being  informed 
that  part  of  the  current  of  the  Danube,  above 
Regensberc,  was  fo  ftrong  and  rapid,  that  no 
one  had  ever  dared  to  fwim  acrofs  it,  he  made 
the  attempt,  and  fwam  fo  far,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  he  faved  his  life.  A great  ftatefman 
and  profound  philolbpher  related  to  me  at 
Hanover,  that,  during  the  war  in  which  the 
Count  commanded  the  artillery  in  the  army  of 
Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunfwick  againfl;  the 
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French,  he  one  day  invited  feveral  Hanoverian 
officers  to  dine  with  him  in  his  tent.  When  the 
company  were  in  high  fpirits  and  full  of  gaiety, 
feveral  cannon-balls  flew  in  different  diredlions 
about  the  tent.  The  French,”  exclaimed  the 
officers,  “ cannot  be  far  off.” — No,  no,”  re- 
plied the  Count,  the  enemy,  I affure  you,  arc 
“ at  a great  diftancej”  and  he  defired  them  to 
keep  their  feats.  The  firing  foon  after  re- com- 
menced i when  one  of  the  balls  carrying  away 
the  top  of  the  tent,  the  officers  rofe  fuddenly 
from  their  chairs,  exclaiming,  The  French 
are  here.” — “ No,”  replied  the  Count,  “ the 
French  are  not  here ; and  therefore,  Gentle- 
men,  I defire  you  will  again  fit  down,  and 
“ rely  upon  my  word.”  The  balls  continued  to 
fly  about;  the  officers,  however,  continued  to 
eat  and  drink  without  apprehenfion,  though  not 
without  whifpering  their  conjeftures  to  each  other 
upon  the  fingularity  of  their  entertainment.  The 
Count  at  length  rofe  from  the  table,  and,  ad- 
dreffing  himfelf  to  the  company,  faid,  Gentle- 
‘‘  men,  I was  willing  to  convince  you  how  well 
I can  rely  upon  the  officers  of  my  artillery ; 
for  I ordered  them  to  fire,  during  the  time 
“ we  contiued  at  dinner,  at  the  pinnacle  of 
. the. tent;  and  they  have  executed  my  orders 

with  great  punduality.” 
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Curious  and  refiefting  minds  will  not  be  un- 
thankful for  thefe  traits  of  the  charadter  of  a man 
anxious  to  exercife  himfelf  and  thofe  under  his 
command  in  every  arduous  enterprize.  Being 
one  day  in  company  with  the  Count  by  the...  fide 
of  a magazine  of  gun-powder  which  he  had  made 
under  his  bed-chamber  in  Fort  Wilhelmstein, 
I obferved  to  him,  that  1 fhould  not  flecp 
very  contentedly  there  during  fome  of  the  hot 
nights  of  fummer.’'  The  Count,  however, 
convinced  me,  tho’  I do  not  now  recollect  how 
that  the  greatefl:  danger  and  no  danger  are  one 
and  the  fame  thing.  When  I firft  faw  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  which  was  in  the  company  of 
two  officers,  the  one  Englijhy  the  other  IPortugiieJey 
he  entertained  me  for  two  hours  with  a difcourfe 
upon  the  phyfiology  of  Haller,  whofe  works 
he  knew  by  heart.  The  enfuing  morning,  he 
infilled  on  my  accompanying  him  in  a little  boat, 
which  he  rowed  himfelf,  to  Fort  Wilhelmstein, 
which  he  had  conflru6led  in  the  middle  of  the 
water,  from  plans  which  he  Ihewed  me  of  his 
own  drawing,  and  where  not  a foot  of  land  was  to 
be  feen.  One  Sunday,  upon  the  great  parade 
at  Pyrmont,  furrounded  by  many  thoufand  men, 
who  were  occupied  in  drefs,  dancing,  and 
gallantries,  he  entertained  me  during  the  courfe 
of  two  hours,  and  with’  as  much  tranquillity  as 
if  we  had  been  alone,  by  detailing  the  varions 
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controvcrfies  refpefting  the  exiftence  of  God, 
pointing  out  their  defe£llve  parts,  and  convincing 
me  that  he  could  furpafs  them  all.  To  prevent  my 
efcapc,  he  held  me  faft  by  the  button  of  my 
coat.  He  fhevved  me,  at  his  feat  at  Bugkebourg, 
a large  folio  volume  in  his  own  hand-writing. 
On  the  art  of  defending  a fmall  Town  againft 
a great  Power.”  The  work  was  completely 
finiflicd,  and  defigned  as  a prefent  to  the  King 
of  Portugal  ; bi4t  he  did  me  the  favour  to  read 
many  paffages  refpefting  Swisserland.  The 
Count  confidered  the  Swifs  invincible  j and 
pointed  out  to  me  not  only  all  the  important 
parts  which  they  might  occupy  againft  an  enemy, 
but  fhewed  me  roads  which  a cat  would  fcarcely 
be  able  to  crawl  through.  I do  not  believe  that 
any -thing  was  ever  v^ritten  of  higher  importance 
to  the  interefts  of  any  country  than  this  work  ; 
for  the  manufcript  contains  linking  anfwers  to 
all  the  objeftions  that  a Swifs  himfelt  could 
make.  My  friend  M.  Moyse  Mendelsohm,  to 
whom  the  Count  had  read  the  preface  to  this 
work  at  Pyrmont,  confidered  it  as  a mailer- 
piece,  both  for  its  corredl  language  and  fine 
philofophy  ; for  the  Count  could  write  the  French 
language  with  almoll  the  fame  eafe,  elegance, 
and  purity  as  Voltaire-;  while  in  the  German 
he  was  laboured,  perplexed,  and  diffufe.  What 
adds  to  his  praife  is,  that  upon  his  return  to 
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Portugal,  he  had  with  him  for  many  years 
two  of  the  moft  acute  mailers  of  Germany  j firfl 
Abet,  and  afterwards  Herder.  Thofe  who 
fee  with  more  penetrating  eyes  than  mine,  and 
have  had  more  opportunities  to  make  obfervations, 
are  able  to  relate  a variety  of  remarkable  anec- 
dotes conccining  this  truly  great  and  extraordi- 
nary man.  I (hall  only  add  one  obfervation  more 
relpedling  his  charadler,  availing  myfelf  of  the 
words  of  Shakespeare  : the  Count  Guilhaume 
DE  ScHAUMBOURG  LipPE  Carries  no  dagger  ^ 

*'  He  has  a lean  and  hungry  look” — 

but  he’s  not  dangerous  ; 

“ ■ — — ■ ■ he  reads  much  ; 

“ He  is  a great  obferver  ; and  he  looks 
“ Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men.  He  loves  no  plays  ; 

he  hears  no  mufic  ; 

Seldom  he  finiles,  and  fmiles  in  fuch  a fort, 

‘‘  As  if  he  mock’d  himfelf,  and  fcorn’d  his  fpirit 
That  could  be  mov’d  to  fmile  at  any  thing.” 

Julius  C/esar,  Adi.  Sce7ie 

, Such  was  the  charadler,  always  mifunderllood, 
of  this  folitary  man.  A charafter  of  this  defcrip- 
tion  may  well  indulge  the  fmile  of  fcorn,  when 
he  perceives  himfelf  fcoffed  at  by  the  world  j but 
what  muft  be  the  fliame  and  confufron  of  thofe 
^ partial  judges,  when  they  behold  the  monument 
which  the  great  Mendelsohm  has  ere(5ted  to  his 
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memory;  or  the  judicious  hiftory  of  his  life, 
which  'a  young  author  is  about  to  publifh  at 
Hanover;  the  profound  fentimentE,  the  noble 
ftyle,  the  truth  and  fincerity  of  which  will  be 
difeovered  and  acknowledged  by  impartial 
poller  ity, 

The  men  who  laugh,  as  I have  feen  them 
laugh  a thoufand  times,  at  Buckebourg,  on 
account  of  his  long  vifage,  his  flowing  hair,  his 
great  hat,  and  little  fword,  might  be  pardoned 
if,  like  the  Count,  they  were  philofophers  and 
heroes.  The  Count,  however,  never  fm.iled  at 
the  world,  or  upon  men,  but  with  kindnefs.  With- 
out hatred,  without  mifanthropy,  he  enjoyed  the 
tranquillity  of  his  rural  retreat,  deep  embofom- 
ed  in  a thick  forell,  generally  alone,  or  in  the 
company  of  his  wife;  for  whom,  while  living, 
he  did  not  appear  to  entertain  any  extraordinary 
fbndnefs ; but  when  fhe  died,  his  affedlion  for 
iicr  was  fo  great,  that  her  death  brought  him 
almoll  to  the  grave. 

The  people  of  Athens  laughed  thus  at 
Themistocles,  They  even  reviled  him  open- 
ly as  he  paired  along  the  llreets,  becaufe  he 
did  not  polTefs  the  manners  of  the  world,  the 
TON  of  good  company,  and  was  ignorant  of  that 
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aeeompliflimenc  which  is  called  genteel  breeding : 
one  day,  however,  he  retorted  upon  thefe  rail- 
ers  with  the  keeneft  afperity.  ‘‘  It  is  true,”  faid 
he,  I never  learned  to  tune  a lyre,  or  to 
play  upon  a lute  j but  I know  how  to  raife  a 
fmal^and  inconfiderable  city  to  greatnefs  and 
to  glory  I” 

Solitude  and  philofophy  therefore,  although 
they  may  infpire  fentiments  and  manners  which 
appear  ludicrous  to  the  eye  of  worldly  folly, 
banilh  every  mean  and  fordid  idea  from  the  mind, 
and  prepare  it  for  the  grandeft  and  moft  fublime 
conceptions.  He  who  is  accuftbmed  to  ftudy  the 
charafters  of  great  men,  and  to  admire  elevated 
fentiments,  will  almoft  imperceptibly  adopt  a 
romantic  ftyle  of  thinking,  which  may  frequent- 
ly excite  the  fmile  of  ridicule.  The  roman- 
tic mind  always  views  things  differently  from 
what  they  are  or  ever  can  be ; and  a conftant 
i habit  of  contemplating  the  fublime  and  beautiful, 
I renders  fuch  charadlers  in  the  eyes  of  the  weak 
i and  wicked  ridiculous  and  infupportable.  The 
; noblenefs  of  foul  which  men  of  this  defeription 
; always  difeover,  is  frequently  offenfive  to  the 
1 fafhionable  world  ; but  it  is  not  on  that  account 
i lefs  noble.  The  philofophers  of  India  annually 
quitted  their  folitude  to  vifit  the  palace  of  the  king, 
when  each  of  them,  in  his  turn,  delivered  his  ad- 
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vice  upon  the  government  of  the  ftate,  and  upon 
the  changes  and  limitations  which  might  be  made 
in  the  laws.  He  who  three  fuccelTive  times  com- 
municated falfe  or  unimportant  obfervations,  loft 
for  one  year  the  privilege  of  fpeaking  in  the 
prefence  of  the  fovereign.  There  are  many 
other  romantic  philofophers  who  would  require 
much  more,  but  would  do  nothing.  Plotinus 
requefted  the  Emperor  Galienus  to  confer  up- 
on him  the  fovereignty  of  a fmall  city  in 
Campania,  and  the  lands  appendant  to  it.  The 
city  was  to  be  called  Platonopolis  ; for 
Plotinus  had  promifed  to  refide  there  with  his 
friends  and  followers,  and  realize  the  republic  of 
Plato.  But- it  happened  then,  as  it  frequently 
happens  now  in  many  courts  to  philofophers 
much  lefs  chimerical  than  Plotinus— the  cour- 
tiers laughed  at  the  propofal,  and  • told  the  Em- 
peror that  the  philofopher  was  a fool,  whofe 
mind  even  experience  could  not  reform. 

Pictures  of  the  greatnefs  and  virtue  of  the 
ancients  produce,  in  Solitude,  the  happieft  in- 
fluence upon  minds  fuiceptible  of  thofe  ideas  anu 
fentiments.  Sparks  of  that  bright  flame  which 
warmed  the  bofoms  of  the  great  and  good,  fome- 
times  operate  the  moft  unexpected  effects.  To 
cheer  the  drooping  fpirits  of  a lady  in  the  country, 
whofe  health  was  impaired  by  a nervous  affection, 
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I advifed  her  to  read  very  frequently  the  hiftory 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Empires.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  three  months  ilie  wrote  to  me,  With 
“ what  veneration  for  antiquity  have  you  infpired 

j “ my  mind  ! What  are  the  buzzing  race  of  the 

\ 

! ‘‘  prefent  age,  when  compared  with  thofe  noble 
characters ! Hifcory  heretofore  was  not  my 
favourite  ftudy  now  I live  only  on  its  pages. 
" I feel  during  the  progrefs  of  my  ftudy,  the 
ftrongeft  inclination  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  the  tranfadions  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
“It  has  not  only  opened  to  me  an  inexhauftible 
“ fource  of  oleafure,  but  reftored  me  to  health. 
“ I could  not  have  believed  that  my  library 
“ contained  fo  inefcimable  a treafu're ; it  will 
become  dearer  to  me  than  any  thing  I poITefs. 
‘'In  the  courfe  of  fix  months  you  will  no  longer 
" be  troubled  with  my  complaints.  My  Plu- 
TARCH  has  already  become  more  valuable  to 
" me  than  all  die  triumphs  of  coquetry,  or  all 
" that  fentimental  writing  addrefied  to  ladies 
“ in  the  country  who  are  inclined  to  be  til/  heart, 
" and  with  whom  Satan  plays  tricks  of  love 
“ with  the  fame  addrefs  as  a dilletnnte  plays  tricks 
“ of  muHc  on  the  violin.”  This  lady,  v/ho,  I 
confefs,  is  learned,  gives  me  further  information 
rclpedting  the  condu6t  of  her  kitchen,  and  the 
management  of  her  poultry-yard  ; but  die  has 
recovered  her  health,  and  I think  will  here- 
after 
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after  find  as  much  pleafure  in  houfe-keeping  and 
feeding  her  chickens,  as  fhe  did  formerly  from 
the  pages  of  Plutarch. 

The  hiftory  of  the  grandeur  and  virtue  of  the 
ancients  cannot  operate  for  any  length  of  time, 
except  in  the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  or  among 
a feledt  circle  of  friends  j but  it  may  produce  in 
the  event  the  happieft  efFedls.  The  mind  of  a 
man  of  genius  is  during  his  folitary  walks  filled 
with  a great  crowd  of  ideas  which  appear  ridicu- 
lous to  his  fellow-citizens  i but  it  is  by  fuch 
ideas  that  men  are  led  to  perform  adtions  wor- 
thy of  immortality'.  The  Swifs  fongs  com- 
pofed  by  Lavater  appeared  at  a time  unfa- 
vourable to  thsir  reception,  and  when  the 
Republic  was  in  a declining  ftate.  The  Swifs 
Society  of  Schintzuach,  who  had  prevailed 
upon  that  ardent  genius  to  compofe  thofe  Tongs, 
offended  the  French  Ambalfador,  and  from  that 
time  the  Society  was  exclaimed  againft  from 
every  corner  of  the  kingdom.  The  great 
Haller  himfelf  pointed  his  epigrams  againft  the 
Members  in  every  letter  which  I received  from 
him  i for  they  had  long  refufed  to  admit' him 
into  the  Society.  He  confidered  us  as  enemies' 
to  orthodoxy,  and  as  difciples  of  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau,  a man  hateful  to  his  eyes.  At 
Zurich,  the  Prefident  of  the  Committee  for  the 
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Reformation  of  Literature  prohibited  the  Swifs 
forigs  of  Lavater,  from  the  excellent  motive, 
that  it  was  not  proper  to  ftir  up  the  old  dunghilh 
No  poet  of  Greece,  however,  wrote  with  more 
fire  and  force  in  favour  of  his  country  than 
Lavater  did  for  the  interefts  of  Swiflcrland. 

1 have  heard  children  chaunt  thefe  longs  with  pa- 
triotic enthufiafm,  and  feen  the  fineft  eyes  filled 
with  tears  while  their  ears  liftened  to  the  finger. 
Rapture  glowed,  in  the  breafts  of  the  Swifs  pea- 
fants  to  whom  they  were  fung,  their  mufcles 
fwelled,  the  blood  inflamed  their  cheeks.  Fa- 
thers have,  within  my  own  knowledge,  carried 
their  infant  children  to  the  chapel  of  William 
Tell,  to  fing  in  full  chorus  the  fong  which 
Lavater  wrote  upon  the  merits  of  that  great  man. 
I have  made  the  rocks  re-echo  to  my  voice,  by 
finging  thefe  fongs  to  the  mufic  which  my  heart 
cornpofed  for  them  in  the  fields,  and  upon  thofe 
! celebrated  mountains  where  thefe  heroes,  the 
i anceftors  of  our  race,  fignalized  themfelves  by 
1 their  immortal  valour.  I thought  myfelf  encom- 
f)  paiTcd  by  their  venerable  lhades.  I fancied  that 
1 I faw  them  ftill  armed  with  their  knotted  clubs 
>:  breaking  to  pieces  the  crowned  helmets  of  Ger- 
fi  many,  and,  although  inferior  in  numbers,  forcing 
r the  proud  nobility  to  feek  their  fafety  by  a pre- 
i cipitate  and  ignominious  flight. 

* This, 
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This,  I Ihall  perhaps  be  told,  is  romantic  ! 
for  romantic  ideas  can  only  pleafe  folitary  and 
reclufe  men,  who  always  fee  objedts  in  a dif- 
ferent point  of  view  from  the  multitude  around 
them.  Great  ideas,  however,  fometimes  pene- 
trate in  fpite  of  the  moft  obftinate  refiilance.  In 
Republics  they  operate  infenlibly,  and  infpire 
elevated  fentiments,  which  may  become  ex- 
tenfively  ufeful  in  times  of  trouble  and  com- 
motion. 

« 

Every  thing  unites  in  Solitude  to  raife  the 
foul  and  fortify  the  human  charadler,  becaufe 
the  mind  there  habituates  itfelf  much  better  than 
in  the  world  to  noble  fentiments  and  heroic 
refolutions.  The  folitary  man  polfelfes'a  charm 
againft  all  the  lhafts  of  envy,  hatred,  and  malice. 
Refolved  to  think  and  to  adt  upon  every  occa- 
fion  in  oppofition  to  the  fentiments  of  narrow 
minds,  he  attends  to  all  the  contrarieties  he 
meets  with,  but  is  aftonifhed  at  none.  Enter- 
taining a juft  and  rational  efteem  for  friends, 
but  fcnfible  alfo  that  they,  like  enemies,  gene- 
rally indulge  their  feelings  to  excefs,  that  all  of 
them  are  partial,  and  inclined  to  form  too  fa- 
vourable a judgment,  he  appeals  to  the  public  j 
not,  indeed,  to  the  public  of  his  own  city,  who 
always  confider  the  fer/o7i  and  not  the  thmg  in  con- 
troverfv,  and  who  never  decide  until  they  have 

heard 
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heard  the  opinions  of  two  or  three  beaux  ejprits  j 
but  he  appeals  to  the  world  at  large,  at  whofe 
impartial  tribunal  he  appears,  and,  with  his 
works  in  his  hand,  demands  the  juftice  that 
is  due. 

But  it  is  commonly  thought  that  Solitude, 
by  elevating  the  fentiments,  renders  the  mind 
unfit  for  bufinefs  : this,  however,  I do  not  be- 
lieve. On  the  contrary,  it  muft  be  highly  be- 
neficial to  raife  the  foul,  and  to  exercife  the  mind 
in  fuch  a manner  as  will  prevent  our  becoming 
vidlims  to  the  events  of  public  life.  The  love 
of  truth  is  preferved  by  Solitude,  and  virtue 
there  acquires  a greater  firmnefs  i but  I acknow- 
ledge, that  in  bufinefs  truth  is  fometimes  in- 
convenient j and  rigid  virtue  is  not  always  pro- 
pitious to  the  affairs  of  life. 

The  virtue  and  fimplicity  of  manners  which 
Solitude  produces,  are  revered  by  the  great 
and  GOOD  of  every  clime.  It  was  thefe  inefti- 
niable  qualities  which,  during  the  highefl  fury 
of  the  war  between.  England  and  France, 
obtained  the  philofophic  Jean  Andre  de  Luc 
the  reception  he  met  with  at  the  Court  of 
VerJailleSj  and  infpired  the  breaft  of  the  vir- 
tuous, the  immortal  De  Vergennes  with  the 
defire  to  reform,  by  philofophy,  thofe  citi- 
3 zens 
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zens  of  Geneva,  who  had  refilled  all  the  power 
of  the  Prime-Minifter  of  France.  De  Luc,  at 
the  requeft  of  Vergennes,  made  the  attempt, 
but  failed  of  fuccefs  j and  France,  as  it  is  well 
known,  was  obliged  to  fend  an  army  to  reclaim 
the  Genevese.  It  was  upon  his  favourite  moun- 
tains that  this  amiable  philofopher  acquired 
that  fimplicity  of  manners  which  he  ftill  pre- 
ferves  amidft  all  .the  luxury  of  London,  where 
he  enduros  with  firmnefs  all  the  wants,  refufes 
all  the  indulgences,  and  fubdues  all  the  defires 
of  focial  life.  At  Hanover  I could  only  re- 
mark one  fingle,  inftance  of  luxury  in  which  De 
Luc  indulged  himfelf : when  any  thing  vexed 
his  mind,  he  chewed  a little  morfel  of  fugar,  and 
of  courfe  always  carried  a fmall  fupply  of  it  in 
his  pocket. 

Solitude  not  only  creates  fimplicity  of  man- 
ners, but  .prepares  and  ftrengthens  the  faculties 
for  the  toils  of  bufy  life.  Foftered  in  the  bofom 
of  retirement,  the  mind  feels  a greater  degree 
of  adlivity  when  it  engages  in  the  tranfadlions  of 
the  world,  and  retires  again  into  tranquillity  to 
repofe  itfelf,  and  prepare  for  new  confli<5ls. 
Pericles,  Phocion,  Epaminondas,  laid  the 
foundation  of  all  their  greatnefs  in  Solitude: 
they  there  acquired  that  flyle  which  is  not  to  be 

learned 
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Jearned  in  the  forum  of  the  univerfity — the  ftyle 
of  their,  future  lives  and  adfions.  When  the 
mind  of  Pericles  was  occupied  by  important 
objefls,  he  never  appeared  in  the  ftreets  except 
to  tranfadt  his  bufinefs,  and  inftahtly  renounced 
feaftings,  public  aflemblies,  and  every  other 
pleafure  of  the  kind*  While  the  adminiftration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  republic  was  in  his  hands, 
he  only  went  once  to  fup  with  a friend,  and 
came  early  away.  Phocion  immediately  re- 
figned  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  not 
from  the  oftentatious  motive  of  being  called  a 
wife  man,  but  to  place  himfelf  in  a condi- 
tion to  condudl;  the  bufinefs  of  the  flate  with 
greater  refolution  and  effea*.  The  people 
were  aftonifhed,  and  enquired  of  each  other 
when  and  by  what  means  Epaminondas,  after 
having  paffed  his  whole  life  in  ftudy,  had  not 
only  learned,  but,  as  it  were,  all  at  once  exer- 
cifed,  the  military  art  in  its  higheft  perfedlion. 
He  was  frugal  of  his  time,  devoted  his  mind 
entirely  to  the  delights  of  literature,  and,  dcfiring 
nothing  fo  much  as  to  be  exempt  from  bufinefs, 
withdrew  himfelf  from  every  public  employ- 

„ * Tag  ITUS  fpeaks  ofHELViDius  Priscus  ; “ higc- 
nium  illujlre  ahtoribus  Jiudiis  ju’venis  admodurn  dedil,  hok  ut 
“ mag^if  co  nomine  otium  <vclaret,/ed  quo  jirmior  ad’ver/usjortuitu 
“ rempubhcam  cape/seret." 
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mcnt.  His  country  forced  him  from  the  retrests 
of  Solitude,  gave  him  the  command  of  the 
army,  and  he  faved  the  republic. 

The  chara6ter  of  Petrarch,  which  I never 
contemplate  but  with  increafing  fenfibility,  was 
formed  in  Solitude ; and  he  was  by  that  means 
rendered  capable  of  tranfafting  the  mofl  com- 
plicated political  affairs.  Petrarch  was,  with- 
out doubt,  at  times,  what  perfons  very  fre- 
quently become  in  Solitude,  choleric,  fatirical, 
and  petulant.  He  has  been  reproached  with 
great  feverity  for  the  lively  piftures  he  has 
drawn  of  the  manners  of  his  age,  and  particu- 
larly for  his  defeription  of  the  feenes  of  infamy 
which  were  tranlafted  at  Avignon  under  the 
reign  of  Pope  Clement  the  sixth.  But 
Petrarch  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
human  heart,  knew  bow  to  manage  the  paffions 
with  uncommon  dexterity,  and  to  conduct  them 
direftly  to  his  purpofe.  The  Abbe  de  Sades, 
the  beft  hiftorian  of  his  life,  fays,  Petrarch 
“ was  fcarcely  known,  except  as  a tender  and 
elegant  poet,  who  loved  with  unextinguifli- 
able  ardour,  and  fung  in  all  the  harmony  of 
“ verfe  the  graces  of  his  miftrefs.”  And  was  no- 
thing more  known  of  his  charadler  ? His  co- 
temporaries,  alas  ! were  ignorant  of  the  obli- 
gations that  literature,  long  buried  in  the  ruins 
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-cf  barbarity,  owes  to  his  pen  3 that  he  faved 
the  beft  works  of  antiquity  from  dull  and  rotten- 
nefs  j that  many  of  thofe  precious  treafures 
which  have  fmce  contributed  to  enlighten  the 
world  would  have  been  loft,  if  he  had  not  dug 
them  from  the  grave,  and  procured  them  to  be 
corredlly  copied  j that  he  was  the  reftorer  of  the 
helles  lettres  in  Europe  j purified  the  tafte  of  the 
age  J and  wrote  himfelf  like  an  illuftrious  citizen 
’ of  ancient  Rome  j that  he  extirpated  the  pre-' 
vailing  prejudices  of  his  time,  preferved  his  cou- 
rage and  his  firmnefs  till  the  hour  of  his  death, 

I and  furpafied  in  his  laft  work  all  thofe  which 
i had  preceded  it.  Still  lefs  were  they  inform- 
I ed  that  Petrarch  was  an  able  ftatefman, 
to  whom  the  moft  celebrated’  fovereigns  of 
I his  age  confided  every  difficult  negociation, 

! and  confulted  in  their  moft  important  con- 
cerns J that  in  the  fourteenth  century  he  pof- 
fefted  a degree  of  fame,  credit,  and  influence, 

I which  no  man  of  learning  of  the  prefent 
■ day  has  ever  acquired  j that  three  popes,  an 
I emperor,  a fovereign  of  P>ance,  a king  of 
1 Naples,  a crowd  of  cardinals,  the  ’ greateft 
] princes,  the  moft  illuftrious  nobility  of  Italy, 
cultivated  his  friendfhip,  and  folicited  his  cor- 
refpondence  ; that,  as  a ftatefman,  a minifter, 

E an  ambaflTador,  he  was  employed  in  tranfa<fting 
' fome  of  the  greateft  affairs  of  the  age  5 that  he 
was  thereby  placed  in  a fttuation  to  inftruft 

0^2  them 
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them  in  the  mod  ufcful  and  important  truths. 
But  it  was  to  Solitude  alone  that  he  owed  all  this 
power  j that  no  perfon  was  better  acquainted  with 
its  advantages,  cherilhed  it  with 'greater  fondnefs, 
or  refounded  its  praifes  with  higher  energy ; 
and  he  at  length  preferred  liberty  and 
LEISURE  to  all  the  enjciyments  of  the  world. 
He  appeared  a long  time  enervated  by  love, 
to  which  he  had  confecrated  the  prime  of  his 
life  i but  he  fuddenly  abandoned  the  foft  and 
effeminate  tone  in  which  he  fighed  at  Laura’s 
feet  j addreffed  himfelf  with-  manly  boldnefs  to 
kings,  to  emperors,  to  popes  j and  ever  after- 
wards maintained  that  confidence  which  fine 
talents  and  a great  charadler  always  infpire*. 
With  an  eloquence  worthy  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  he  exhorted  the  princes  of  Italy 
to  make  peace  among  themfelves,  and  to 
unite  their  powers  againfl  the  common  ene- 
mies the  barbarians,  who  tore  to  pieces  the 
very  bofom  of  their  country.  He  encouraged, 
guided,  and  fupported  Rienzi,  who  appeared 

* “ Flis  Latin  works  of  philofophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,” 
fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  “ eftablifhed  his  ferious  reputation,  which 
“ was  foon  diffufed  from  Avignon  over  France  and  Italy  : 
“ his  friends  and  difciples  were  multiplied  in  every  city  ; and 
“ if  the  ponderous  volume  of  his  writings  be  now  abandoned 

to  a long  repofe,  our  gratitude  muft  applaud  the  man  who 
“ by  precept  and  example  revived  the  fpirit  and  ftudy  of  the 
“ Auguftan  age.”-— Tr.'vnslator, 
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like  a guardian-angel  fent  from  Heaven  to  re- 
eftablifli  the  original  fplendour  of  the  city  of 
Rome*.  He  incited  a pufillanimous  emperor 
to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  Italy,  and  to  feize, 
as  the  fucceflbr  of  the  Caesars,  the  government 
of  the  empire.  He  conjured  the  popes  to  replace 
the  holy  chair,  which  they  had  tranfported  to 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  once  more  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber.  At  a time  even  when  he 
acknowledges,  in  one  of  his  writings,  that  his 
mind  was  filled  with  vexation,  his  bofom  tor- 
mented by  an  unextinguifhable  paffion,  dif- 
gufted  with  the  condudt  of  men,  and  tired  with 
public  life.  Pope  Clement  the  Sixth,  who, 
without  doubt,  was  ignorant  of  what  was  pafiing 
in  his  heart,  intrufted  him  with  a negociation 
of  great  difficulty  to  the  court  of  Naples. 
Petrarch  undertook  the  charge.  He  confefies, 
j that  the  life  of  a court  had  rendered  him  am- 
! bitioiis,  bufy,  and  enterprizing  j and  that  it 
f was  laughable  to  behold  a hermit,  accuftomed 
\ to  live  in  woods  and  traverfe  the  plains,  now 
1:  running  through  the  magnificent  palaces  of  car- 
\ dinals,  with  a crowd  of  courtiers  in  his  /uite. 
1 When  John  Visconti,  Archbiffiop  and  Prince 

* For  a concife  and  elegant  hiftory  of  the  birth  and  for* 
t tunes  of  this  extraordinary  man,  fee  the  12th  vol.  of  Gibbon’s 
r Eoman Empire,  p,  331.  8vo.  edit. — Translator. 
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of  Milan,  and  fove-reign  of  all  Lombardy,  a 
man  who  uniced  the  fiiicft  talents  with  an  am- 
bition fo  infatiable  that  it  tnreateiied  to  fwal- 
low  up  all  Italy,  had  the  happinefs  to  fix 
Petrarch  in  his  inrerdts,  and  by  inducing 
him  to  undertake  the  office  o'" private  lecretary,  to 
gain  every  thing  that  could  accompany  fuch  an 
acquifition,  a philofopher  and  man  of  learning, 
who  efteemed  Solitude  above  any  other  fitua- 
tion  3 the  friends  of  Phtrarch  exclaimed, 
How ! this  bold  republican,  wdio  breathed  no 
fentiments  but  tho'e  of  l.berty  and  indepen- 
dence  j this  untamed  bull,  who  fpurned  at 
the  fhadow  of  the  yoke  j who  difdained  to 
wear  any  other  fetters  than  thofe  of  love, 
“ and  frequently  found  even  thefe  too  heavy  j 
who  refufed  fo  many  advantageous  offers 
‘‘  from  the  Court  of  Romf,  and  preferred  his 
liberty  to  the  enflaving  charms  of  gold,  now 
“ voluntarily  fubmits  to  the  fliackles  of  an 
Italian  tyrant  : this  mifanthropc,  who  could 
no  longer  exifl  but  in  rural  tranquillity  j this 
great  apofile  of  Solitude,  has  at  length  quietly 
fixed  his  habitation  amidft  the  tumults  of 
Milan  !” — My  friends,”  replied  Petrarch, 
y.m  are  peife(5tly  right  j man  has  not  a greater 
enemy  • than  himfelf.  I have  adled  contrary 
to  my  inclination,  and  againft  my  own  fenti- 
ments,  Alas  ! in  all  the  tranfadt/ons  of  our 

“ lives. 
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“ lives,  we  do  thofe  things  that  we  ought  not 
“ to  do,  and  leave  undone  thofe  things  to  which 
we  are  mod  inclined.”  But  Petrarch 

might  have  told  his  friends,  I was  inclined 
to  give  you  an  example  of  yvhat  a man  is  able 
to  do  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  when  he 
has  fufliciendy  exercifed  the  powers  of  his 
''  mind  in  Solitude  ; and  to  convince  you,  that 
a previous  retirement  confers  liberty,  firmnefs, 
exprefllon,  folidity,  dignity,  and  nobility,  upon 
“ all  the  tranfaftions  of  public  life.” 


* 


I 


Aversion  from  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
and  the  frivolous  employments  of  the  metro- 
polis, infpires  the  mind  with  a fufficient  degree 
of  courage  to  defpife  the  prejudices  of  the 
age,  and  the  opinions  of  the  multitude  j a cou- 
rage which  is  therefore  feldom  found,  except 
among  folitary  men.  The  commerce  of  the 
world,  far  from  fortifying  the  foul,  only  wealj;.- 
ens  it,  in  the  fame  manner  that  enjoyment,  too 
frequently  repeated,  blunts  the  edge  of  every 
plcafure.  Oh  1 how  frequently  the  bed  plans 
fail  of  fuccefs  from  difficulties  of  execution,  not- 
withdanding  the  accuracy  and  excellency  with 
v/hich  they  are  formed.  Plow  many  happy 
thoughts  have  been  difled  at  the  moment  of 
their  birth,  from  a fear  that  they  were  too  bold  ! 
When  a \iterary  work  appears,  the  excellence 
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of  its  matter  and  the  elegance  of  its  compofition 
are  overlooked.  The  reader  endeavours  to  pick 
out  fome  latent  intention  of  the  author  j con- 
ftrues  every  expreffion  contrary  to  its  jmport ; 
perceives  a vein  of  fatire  where  in  fadl  no  fatire 
exifts,  where  it  would  be  impoffible  that  there 
Ihould  be  any  j and  disfigures  even  thofe  refpe^l- 
able  truths  which  the  author  difclofes  in  the 
fmcerity  of  his  heart,  and  for  which  every  juft 
and  honeft  mind  will  filently  thank  him. 

The  Prefident  Montesquieu  experienced 
this  treatment  at  Paris  in  the  meridian  of  his 
fplendour  j and  for  this  reafon  he  has  obferved, 
in  the  defence  of  his  immortal  work,  The 
Spirit  of  Laws,' — “ Nothing  ftifles  knowledge 
more  than  covering  every  thing  with  a doftor’s 
robe  i for  the  men  who  are  continually  teach- 
ing  are  great  impediments  to  learning.  There 
“ is  no  genius  that  -is  not  contradled  when  it  is 
enveloped  by  a million  of  vain  fcruples.  Al- 
though  you  have  the  beft  intentions  that  were 
ever  formed,  they  will  even  force  the  mind 
to  doubt  its  own  integrity.  You  can  no  longer 
employ  your  endeavours  to  fpeak  or  to  write 
“ with  propriety,  when  you  are  perplexed  with 
“ the  fear  of  exprefling  yourfelf  ill,  and  when, 
inftead  of  purfuing  your  thoughts,  you  are 
“ only  bufy  in  feleding  fuch  terms  as  may  efcape 

the 
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the  fubtlety  of  the  critics.  They  feem  inclined 
to  place  a biggin  on  our  heads,  and  to  warn  us 
at  every  word,  Take  care  you  do  not  falL  You 
would  /peak  like  yourjelf,  but  I would  have  you 
“ /peak  like  me"*  If  you  attempt  to  foar,  they 
‘‘  pull  you  by  the  fleeve,  and  impede  your 
‘‘  flight.  If  you  write  with  life  and  fpirit,  they 
inftantly  deprive  you  of  it.  If  you  rife  to  fome 
“ height,  they  take  out  their  rule  or  their  com- 
pafs,  and,  lifting  up  their  heads,  defire  you 
to  come  down,  that  they  may  meafure  you  : 
and  in  running  your  courfe,  they  advife  you 
“ to  take  notice  of  all  the  impediments  which  the 
grubs  of  literature  have  raifed  in  your  way.’* 

Montesquieu  fays,  that  no  degree  of  know- 
ledge  or  learning  is  proof  againft  this  pedan- 
try,”  But,  did  he  not  himfelf  refill  it  ? Does 
not  his  work  continue  to  be  reprinted  ? is  it  not 
read  with  univerfal  applaufe  ? 

The  writer  who  knows  and  dares  to  paint  the 
charadlers  of  men  mull,  without  doubt,  wear  a 
triple  fhield  upon  his  breafl; : but,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  no  book  worth  reading  that  is  not 
written  in 'this  ftyle.  Every  good  work  con- 
tains truths  againft  which  the  indignation  of  thofe 
whom  they  affedl  will  naturally  arife.  Why  do 
THE  English  fo  far  lurpafs  us  in  their  fpecula- 

tions 
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tions  upon  mankind  ? Why  do  we  appear  fo 
puerile,  when  ^ compared  with  them,  or  with  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  on  every  fubjeft  that 
refpeds  the  defeription  of  human  manners  ? It 
proceeds  from  the  clamours  which  are  raifed 
againfl  every  author  who  hazards  any  o[)inions 
upon  the  philofophy  of  life  for  the  general  benefit 
of  mankind.  We  who  honour  in  fo  high  a degree 
the  courage  of  the  warrior,  why,  like  effeminate 
Sybarites,  do  the  foldings  of  a rofe-bud  trouble 
our  repofe  ? Why  do  we  vomit  forth  injuries 
againft  that  civil  courage,  the  courage  without 
arms,  the  domejiicas  for titudines  of  Cicero  ? 

The  idea,  that  there  is  neither  heart  nor  fpirit 
except  in  republics,  that  under  the  democratic 
form  of  government  alone  people  may  fpeak 
the  TRUTH  with  freedom  and  fafety,  is  not  well 
founded.  It  is  true  that  in  aristocracies,  and 
even  under  governments  much  more  free,  but 
where  a fingle  demagogue  pofTeffes  the  fovereign 
power,  common- fenfe  is  frequently  confidered 
as  a crime.  This  abfurdity  renders  the  mind  ti- 
mid, and,  of  courfe,  deprives  the  people  of  all 
their  liberty.  But  in  a monarchy,  punilhment 
is,  in  almofl  every  inftance,  preferibed  by  the 
laws  of  jiihice  ^ while  in  republics  it  is  in- 
flifled  by  prejudice,  paffion,  and  ftate-necelfity. 
Under  a republican  form  of  government,  the 
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firft  maxim  parents  inculcate  into  the  minds  of 
their  children  is,  not  to  make  themfelves  enemies. 
To  this  fage  counfel  I remember  replying,  when 
I was  very  young,  My  dear  mother,  do  you 
not  know,  that  it  is  only  a poor  man  who  has 
no  enemies  ?”  In  many  republics,  the  citizen  is 
under  the  authority  and  jealous  obfervation  of  a 
multitude  of  fovereigns  ; but  in  a monarchy,  the 
prince  is  the  only  man  on  whom  his  fubjefts  are 
dependent.  The  number  of  mailers  in  a republic 
crulhes  the  fpirit ; but  in  a monarchy,  love  and 
confidence  in  one  alone,  raifes  the  fpirits,  and 
renders  the  people  happy.  In  every  country,  how- 
ever, the  rational  man,  who  renounces  all  the 
ufelefs  converfations  of  the  world,  who  lives  a 
life  of  Solitude,  and  who,  fuperior  to  every  thing 
that  he  fees,  to  all  that  he  hears,  forms . the 
integrity  of  his  mind  in  the  tranquillity  of  retire- 
ment, by  an  intercourfe  with  the  heroes  of  Greece, 
of  Home,  and  of  Great  Britain,  lays  a perma- 
nent foundation  for  his  future  charadler,  and  ac- 
quires a noble  ftyle  of  thinking  beyond  the  reach 
of  vulgar  invedlivc  or  caprice. 

These  are  the  obfervations  I had  to  make  re- 
fpefting  the  Influence  of  Solitude  upon  the  Mind. 
Many  of  them  are  perhaps  undigefted,  and  many 
more  are  certainly  not  well  cxprefTed. 


Dear 
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D£AR  and  virtuous  young  man,  into  whofe 
hands  this  book  perchance  may  fall,  receive 
with  kindnefs  and  affedlion  the  good  which  it 
contains,  and  rejeft  all  that  is  cold  and  bad  j all 
that  does  not  touch  and  penetrate  the  heart.  But 
if  you  thank  me  for  the  performance,  if  you 
blefs  me,  if  you  acknowledge  that  I have  en- 
lightened your  mind,  corredted  your  manners, 
and  tranquillifed  your  heart,  I lhall  congratu- 
late myfelf  on  the  fincerity  of  my  intentions, 
and  think  my  labours  richly  rewarded.  If,  in 
perufing  it,  you  find  yourfelf  able  to  juftify  your 
inclination  for  a wife  and  a6live  Solitude,  feel 
an  averfion  from  thofe  focieties  which  only  ferve 
to  deftroy  time ; and  difdain  to  employ  vile  and 
fiiameful  means  in  the  acquifition  of  riches,  I 
fhall  alk  no  other  benediction  for  my  work.  If 
you  are  fearful  of  opening  your  lips  3 if  you  la- 
bour under  the  continual  apprehenfion  of  faying 
fomething  that  may  be  confidered  ridiculous,  in 
the  underftandings  of  thofe  who  have  granted  to 
themfelves  the  monopoly  of  \yiT  and  and 

who,  by  virtue  of  this  ufurpation,  go  about  ut^ 
tering  the  greateft  abfurdities — ah  ! then  thixk, 
that  in  fuch  company  I fhould  be  confidered  an 
equal  blockhead  with  yourfelf. 

Guided  in  every  thing  I have  written  by  the 
real  fentiments  of  my  mind  and  by  the  immediate 

feelings 
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feelings  of  my  heart,  a lady  of  great  wit  ob- 
ferved,  on  reading  the  two  firft  parts  of  this 
work,  that  the  moment  I had  unbofomed  myfelf 
I laid  down  my  pen. 

This  method  of  writing  has  certainly  produced 
faults  which  a fyftematic  philofopher  would  not 
have  committed.  But  I fhall  confole  myfelf  for 
thefe  errors,  if  this  Chapter  affords  only  a glimpfe 
of  thofe  advantages  which  Solitude  affords  to 
the  minds,  the  underftandings,  and  the  charac- 
ters of  men  j and  that  which  follows  fhall  excite 
a lively  fenfation  of  the  true,  noble,  and  fublime 
pleafures  which  it  produces  by  a tranquil  and  af- 
fe6Honate  contemplation  of  nature,  and  by  an 
exquifite  fenfibility  for  every  thing  that  is  good 
.and  FAIR. 
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CHAPTER  THE  FOURTH. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SOLITUDE  UPON  THE  HEART. 

PEACE  OF  MIND  is,  upon  earth,  the  fu- 
preme  good.  Simplicity  of  heart  will  pro- 
cure this  invaluable  bleffing  to  the  wife  mortal 
who,  renouncing  the  noify  pleafures  of  the  world, 
fets  bounds  to  his  defires  and  inclinations,  cheer- 
fully fubmits  himfelf  to  the  decrees  of  Heaven, 
and,  viewing  thofe  around  him  with  the  eye  of 
charitable  indulgence,  feels  no  pleafures  more 
delightful  than  thofe  which  are  afforded  by  the 
foft  murmur  of  a ftream  falling  in  cafcades  from 
the  fummit  of  rocks,  the  refrelhing  breezes  of 
the  young  zephyrs,  and  the  fweet  accents  of  the 
woodland  chaunters, 

I 

Flow  refined  our  fentiments  become  when  the 
tempefts  of  life  have  fubfided  j when  thofe  mif- 
I fortunes  which  caufed  our  affliftions  have  va- 
! niflicd  ; when  we  fee  ourfclves  furrounded  by 
I friendfhip,  peace,  fimplicity,  innocence,  repofe, 
and  liberty ! 


The 
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T HE  heart,  to  tafte  the  charms  of  retirement^ 
need  not  be  without  emotion.  Oh ! who  would 
not  prefer  to  every  other  enjoyment  the  foft  me- 
lancholy which  Solitude  infpires  ? Who  would 
not  renounce  the  univerfe  for  one  fingle  tear  of 
LOVE  ? The  heart  is  fufceptible  of  this  felicity, 
when  it  has  learned  to  admire  with  equal  pleafure 
NATURE  in  its  fublimeft  beauties,  and  in  the 
modeft  flower  which  decorates  the  valley  ; when 
it  has  learned  to  enjoy,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
infinite  fyftem,  that  uniform  fuccelTion  of  parts, 
which  expands  the  foul,  and  thofe  delicious  de- 
tails which  prefent  foft  and  pleafant  images  to 
the  mind.  Thefe  pleafures  are  not  exclufively  re- 
ferved  for  ftrong  energic  minds,  whofe  fenfations 
are  as  lively  as  they  are  delicate,  and  upon  whom, 
for  that  reafon,  good  and  bad  make  an  equal 
impreffion.  The  pureft  happinefs,  the  mofl 
enchanting  tranquillity,  are  alfo  within  the  reach 
of  men  whofe  temperament  is  cold  j who,  en- 
dowed with  imaginations  lefs  bold  and  lively, 
always  perceive  fomething  extravagant  in  the 
energic  exprefllon  of  a ftill  more  energic  fenfa- 
tion : in  the  pidtures,  therefore,  which  are  pre- 
fented  to  the  eye  of  fuch  characters,  the  colour- 
ing mull  not  be  high,  nor  the  teints  too  Iharp  ; 
for,  as  the  bad  ftrikes  them  lefs,  fo  alfo  they  are 
lefs  fufceptible  of  the  livelier  enjoyments. 


The 
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The  higheft  enjoyments  of  the.  heart  are,  in 
Solitude,  derived  from  the  imagination.  The 
touching  afpedl  of  delightful  nature ; the 
variegated  verdure  of  the  forefts ; the  noife  of 
an  impetuous  torrent ; the  quivering  motion 
of  the  foliage  j the  harmony  ’of  the  groves,  and 
the  fine  imagery  of  an  extenfive  profpedt,  ravifli 
the  foul  fb  entirely,  and  abforb  in  fuch  a man- 
ner all  our  faculties,  that  the  fentiments  of  the 
mind  are  inftantly  converted  into  fenfations  of 
the  heart.  The  view  of  an  agreeable  landfcape 
excites  the  fofteft  emotions,  and  gives  birth  to 
pleafing  and  virtuous  fentiments : all  this  is  pro- 
duced by  the  charms  of  imagination. 

The  imagination,  when  it  a£ls  with  tranquil 
freedom,  cloaths  every  objedt  with  fedu<51:ive 
charms.  Oh  ! how  eafy  it  is  to  renounce  noify 
pleafures  and  tumultuous  alfemblics  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  that  philofophic  repofe  which  Solitude 
affords ! Awful  fenfations  and  the  fofteft  raptures 
are  alternately  excited  by  the  deep  gloom  of  fo- 
refts, the  tremendous  height  of  broken  rocks, 
and  the  multiplicity  of  fublime,  majeftic  objedts, 
which  fill  the  fcite  of  a delightful  landfcape. 
Pain,  however  excruciating,  is  immediately  van- 

t 

quifhed  by  the  foft,  ferious,  agreeable  emotions 
and  reveries  with  which  the  furrounding  tran- 
quillity infpires  the  mind.  The  Solitude  of  re- 

R tirement, 
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tirement,  and  the  awful  filence  of  nature,  irtr- 
prefs  an  idea  of  the  happy  contrail  between  fim- 
plicity  and  grandeur.  Our  feelings  become  more 
exquifite,  and  our  admiration  more  lively,  in 
proportion  to  the  pleafures  we  receive. 

I HAD  been,  during  the  cotirf?  of  rriany  years, 
familiar  with  the  fublimeft  appearances  of  nature, 
when  I faw,  for  the  firft  time,  a garden  cultivated 
in  the  Englifh  tafte  near  Hanover  j and  foori 
afterwards  I beheld  one  in  the  fame  ftyle,  but  on 
a much  larger  fcale,  at  Marienwerder,  about 
the  difliance  of  a league  from  the  former.  I was 
not  then  apprifed  of  the  extent  of  that  art  which 
jports  with  the  moft  ungrateful  foil,  and,  by  a 
new  fpecies  of  creation,  converts  even  barren' 
fandy  mountains  into  fertile  and  fmiling  land- 
fcapes.  This  magic  art  makes  art  aftonifhing 
imprelTion  on  the  mind  i it  excites  in  every  heart,- 
not  yet  infenfible  to  the  delightful  charms  of 
cultivated  nature,  all  the  pleafures  which  Soli- 
tude, rural  repofe,  and  a feclufion  from  the  haunts 
of  men,  can  procure.  I cannot  recolle6l  a fingle 
day  during  the  early  part  of  my  refidence  at 
Hanover  without  tears  of  gratitude  and  joy. 
Torn  from  the  bofom  of  my  country,  from  the 
embraces  of  my  family,  and  driven  from  every- 
thing that  I held  dear  in  life,  my  mind  was  not 
lufceptible  of  any  other  fentiments  than  thofe  of 
■‘4  the 
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the  deepell  melancholy.  But  when  I entered  the 
little  garden  of  my  late  friend  M.  de  Hinuberj 
near  Hanover,  I forgot  for  the  moment  both 
my  country  dnd  my  grief. 

• V 

The  charm  was  new  to  rny  mind,  I was  not 
then  appfifed  that  it  was  poflible,  upon  fo  fmall  a 
fcale;  to  imitate  the  enchanting  variety  and  the 
noble  fimplicity  of  Nature!  I was  not  till  then 
convinced  that  her  afped  alone  is  fufficient,  at 
the  firft  view,  to  obliterate  all  the  opprefllon  of 
the  world,  to  excite  in  oUr  breafts  the  pureft 
luxury;  to  fill  our  minds  with  every  fentiment 
that  can  create  a fondnefs  for  life.  I ftill  blefs 
the  hour  when  I firft  learned  this  fecret. 

This  new  re-uniori  of  art  and  nature,  which 
was  invented  not  in  ChinUj  but  in  England^  is 
founded  upon  a refined  tafte  for  the  beauties  of 
nature,  confirmed  by  experience,  and  by  the  feh- 
timents  which  a chafte  fancy  reflefts  upon  a 
feeling  heart.  HirchfelD',  the  great  painter 
of  nature,  an  amiable  and  fenfible  philofoph'er, 
the  firft  German  who,’  by  his  admirable  theories, 
introduced  among  us  a knowledge  of  gardening, 
is  become,  by  his  communications  upon  this  fub- 
je(ft,  one  of  the  great  benefaflors  to  his  country. 

R a 
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There  are,  without  doubt,  many  German>- 
English  gardens  fo  whimfically  and  ridiculoufly 
laid  out,  that  they  only  excite  pity  and  con- 
tempt. Who  can  forbear  laughing  to  fee  forefts 
of  poplar-trees  fcarcely  large  enough  to  warm  a 
chamber-ftove  for  a week;  mole-hills,  which 
they  call  mountains;  menageries  of  tame  and 
favage  animals,  birds  and  amphibious  creatures, 
grinning  in  native  grandeur  upon  tin ; bridges 
without  number  acrofs  a river  which  a couple  of 
ducks  would  drink  dry ; wooden  filhes  fwim- 
ming  in  canals  which  the  pump  every  morning 
fupplies  with  water  ? All  this  is  certainly  not  lefs 
natural  than  the  pitiful  tafte  of  our  anceftors. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  garden  of  M. 
Hinuber  at  Marienwerder  look  elevates  my 
foul  towards  God,  if  every  point  of  view  affords 
to  the  eye  fublime  repofe,  if  on  every  bank  I dif- 
cover  fcenes  ever  fmiling  and  ever  new,  if  my 
heart  feels  relief  from  the  afpe<5t  of  this  enchant- 
ing place,  fball  I amiife  myfelf  ty  difcuffing, 
whether  what  I fee  might  have  been  done  in  a 
different  way,  and  permit  the  dull  rules  of  cold 
and  taftelefs  maffers  to  dimiiiifh  my  pleafures  ? 
Scenes  of  ferenity,  whether  created  by  tafteful  art, 
01  by  the  cunning  hand  of  nature,  always  convey 
tranquillity  to  the  heart ; an  effedt  which  it  owes 
to  the  imagination.  If  a foft  filence  breathes 
around,  and  every  objedl  is  plcafant  to  my  view  ; 

if 
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if  rural  fcenes  abforb  all  my  attention,  and  difli- 
pate  the  grief  that  lies  heavy  on  my  heart ; if  the 
lovelinefs  of  Solitude  enchants  me,  and,  gradu- 
ally fubduing  my  foul,  leaves  it  full  of  benevo- 
lence, love,  and  content  j I ought  to  thank  God 
for  the  imagination  which,  although  it  has  in- 
deed frequently  caufed  the  trouble  of  my  life, 
has  always  led  me,  in  retirement,  to  fome  friendly 
rock,  upon  which  I could  hang  while  I contem- 
plated with  greater  compofure  the  tempefts  I had 
efcaped  A celebrated  Englifh  writer  has  faid, 
that  “ Solitude,  on  the  firfl;  view  of  it,  infpires 
^ the  mind  wth  terror,  becaufe  every-thing  that 
“ brings  with  it  the  idea  of  privation  is  terrific, 
and  therefore  fublime,  like  fpace,  darknefs, 
and  filence.”  In  SwiJferlandj  and  efpecially 
near  the  Canton  of  Berne,  the  Alps  have  at  a 

* A French  writer  has  embelllfhed  this  idea  with  all  the 
riches  of  eloquence.  “ There  is  no  mind  of  fenfibility  which 
“ has  not  tailed  in  the  retreats  of  Solitude  thofe  delicious 
“ moments  when  man,  flying  from  the  delulions  of  falfehood, 
“ enters  into  his  own  heart  to  feek  the  fparks  of  truth  ! What 
plcafure,  after  having  been  tofled  during  many  years  on  the 
‘‘  fea  of  life,  to  climb  fome  friendly  rock,  and  reflefl  in  peace 
" and  fafety  on  the  tempeft  and  Ihipwrecks  which  enfued  ! 
“ Happy  the  man  who  can  then  forget  the  idle  prejudices 
“ which  occupy  the  mind  : the  miferies  of  humanity  vanifli 
from  his  fight ; augull  truth  fills  his  bofom  with  the  pureft 
joys.  It  is  only  in  thefe  moments,  and  in  thofe  which  pre- 
“ cede  the  difiblution  of  our  mortal  frame,  that  man  can  learn 
V what  he  is  upon  this  earth,  and  what  this  earth  is  to  him.” 

R 3 diftanQc; 
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diftance  an  aftonifhing  grandeur  of  appearances 
but  viewed  nearer,  they  infpire  images  terrific  and 
fublime.  That  fpecies  of  grandeur  which  ac- 
companies the  idea  of  infinity,  charms  the  eye 
when  feen  at  a proper  diftance.  The  heart  feels 
nothing  but  raviftiment,  while  the  eye  obferves 
from  afar  the  uninterrupted  chain  of  thefe  im- 
menfe  mountains,  thefe  enorrnous  maffes  rifing 
one  above  the  other.  The  fucceffion  of  foft  and 

lively  fhades  temper  the  impreflion,  and  give  to 

* ! . ' * 

this  prodigious  wjll  of  rocks  more  of  the  agree- 
able than  the  fublime.  On  the  contrary,  a mind 
of  fenfibility  cannot  take  a near  view  of  thefe 
mountains  without  feeling  an  involuntary  trem- 
bling. The  eye  looks  with  fear  on  their  eternal 
fnows,  their  fteep  afcents,  their  obfcure  caverns, 
the  torrents  which  precipitate  themfelves  witl^ 
refounding  noife  over  their  fummits,  forming 
innumerable  cafcades,  the  dark  forefts  of  fir  with 
which  their  fides  are  overcharged,  and  the  enor- 
mous fragments  of  rocks  which  time  and  tem- 
pefts  have  detached  from  their  foundations. 
How  my  heart  beat,  when,  for  the  hrft  time,  I 
climbed  through  a fteep  and  narrow  path  upon 
thofe  fublime  defects,  continually  difcovering 
pew  mountains  rifing  over  my  head,  while  upon 
the  leaft  ftumble  death  menaced  me  in  a thou- 
fand  different  fhapes  below  ! But  imagination 
foon  begins  to  kindle,  when  you  perceive  your- 

feif 
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felf  alone  in  the  midfl;  of  all  this  grandeur  of 
nature,  and  refledl  from  thefe  heights  on  the 
nothingnefs  of  human  power,  and  the  weaknefs 
of  the  greateft  Monarchs  ! 

The  Hifiiory  of  Swijferland  evinces,  that 
the  inhabitants  of  thefe  mountains  are  not  men 
of  a degenerated  call:,  but  that  their  fentiments 
are  elevated,  and  their  feelings  warm.  Their 
boldnefs  and  intrepidity  is  innate  j the  fpirit  of 
Liberty  gives  wings  to  their  fouls  j and  they  tram- 
ple tyr.anny  and  tyrants  under  their  feet.  But 
the  fpirit  of  Liberty  is  only  to  be  found  genuine 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps ; for  all  the 
Swiss  are  not  in  reality  free,  although  they  have 
notions  of  liberty,  love  their  country,  and  return 
their  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  that  happy 
peace  which  permits  each  individual  to  live 
quietly  under  his  vine,  and  m enjoy  the  lhade  of 
jiis  fig-tree. 

I 

The  Alps  in  Swifferland  are  iphabited  by  a race 
of  men  fometimes  unfociable,  but  always  good 
and  generous.  The  feverity  of  their  climate 
! renders  them  hardy  and  robuft,  while  their  paf- 
f toral  life  adds  fqftnefs  to  their  charadlers.  An 
[ Englifhman  has  faid,  that  he  who  never  heard 

‘i  thunder  in  the  Alps,  cannot  conceive  any  idea 

1 pf  the  continuity  of  the  lightning,  the  rolling 

K ^ and 
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and  the  burft  of  the  thunder  which  roars  round 
the  horizon  of  thefe  immenfe  mountains.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Alps  therefore,  who  have  never 
feen  better  houfes  than  their  own  cabins,  or  any 
other  country  than  their  native  rocks,  conceive 
every  part  of  the  univerfe  to  be  formed  pf  the 
fame  rough  materials,  and  a feene  of  unceahng 
tempefts. 

^ The  Heavens,  however,  are  not  always  threaten- 
ing j the  lightning  does  not  continually  flalh  upon 
their  eyes  j immediately  after  the  moft  dreadful 
tempefts,  the  hemifphere  clears  itfelf  by  flow  de- 
grees, and  becomes  ferene.  The  heads  and  hearts 
of  THE  Swiss  are  of  a fimilar  nature;  kindnefs 
fucceeds  to  anger ; and  generofity  to  the  moft 
brutal  fury  : this  may  be  eafily  proved,  not 
only  from  the  records  of  hiftory,  but  from  recent 
fadls.  « 

One  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  ftupendous 
mountains.  General  de  Redin,  born  in  the 
Canton  of  Schwitz,  was  enrolled  very  early  in 
life  in  the  Swifs  guards,  an,d  had  attained  the 
ftation  of  Lieutenant  General.  His  long  refidence 
at  Paris  and  Verjailksy  however,  did  not  in  any  de- 
gree alter  his  charader ; and  he  continued 
through  life  a Swifs.  The  orders  iffued  by  the 
Court  of  Verjailles  in  the  year  1764  for  the  re- 

culation 
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gulation  of  the  Swifs  who  were  in  the  fervice  of 
that  Court,  occafioned  great  difcontents  in  the 
Canton  of  Schwitz.  The  citizens  confidered  this 
innovation  as  extremely  prejudicial  to  their  an- 
cient pri\^ileges,  and  they  threw  the  bUtne  of 
this  meafure  upon  General  Re>din.  At  thi§ 
crifis  the  wife  of  the  General,  who  refided  on 
his  eftate,  was  exerting  all  her  intereft  to  raife 
recruits  j but  the  found  of  the  French  drum  was 
become  difgufting  to  the  ears  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Canton,  and  they  faw  with  indignation  the 
white  cockade  placed  in  the  hats  of  the  deluded 
peafants.  The  Magiftrate,  apprehend  ve  that 
this  fermentation  might  ultimately  caufe  an 
infurredlion  ^among  the  people,  thought  it  his 
duty  to  prohibit  Madame  de  Redin  from  con- 
tinuing to  raife  her  levies.  . The  lady  required 
him  to  give  a certihcate  in  writing  of  this  prohi- 
bition ; but  the  Magiftrate  was  not  at  that  mo- 
ment inclined  to  adopt  fq  fpirited  a meafure 
againft  the  interefts  of  France  ; and  the  wife 
of  the  General  continued  to  raife  her  recruits. 
This  bold  defiance  of  the  prohibition  irritated 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Canton  ; they  fummoned 
a General  Diet,  and  Madame  de  Redin  ap- 
peared before  the  Four  Thousand.  “ The 
drum,”  faid  fhe,  fhall  never  ceafe  to  beat, 
until  you  give  me  a certificate,  which  may 
juftify  my  hufband  to  the  Court  of  France  for 

“ not 
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not  complf:ting  the  nuniber  of  his  men.’* 
They  granted  her  the  certificate  Ihe  demanded^ 
and  the  General  was  at  the  fame  time  enjoined 
to  ufe  his  intereft  at  the  Court  of  France  for  the 
fervice  of  his  country.  Thefe  mealures  being 
adopted,  the  Canton  waited  in  anxious  expefta- 
tion  of  receiving  fatisfadiory  accounts  from 
Paris  j but  unhappily  very  diffatisfadory  ac- 
counts arrived.  The  feelings  pf  the  inhabitants 
were  irritated  beyond  reftraint  5 and  thofe  who 
were  poffelfed  of  credit  and  aythority  publicly 
maintained  that  the  new  regulation  endangered 
both  their  liberties  and  their  religion.  The  ge- 
neral difeontent  was  inftantly  converted  into 
popular  fury.  The  Diet  was  again  alfembled, 
and  it  was  publicly  refolved  not  to  furnifli  the 
King  of  France  with  any  troops  hereafter.  The 
treaty  of  alliance  in  1713  was  torn  from  the 
archives  of  the  country,  and  General  Redin 
was  ordered  to  return  immediately  with  the  fol- 
diers  under  his  command,  upon  pain  of  perpetua^ 
exile.  Redin  obtained  the  King’s  leave  of  ab- 
fence  for  himfelf  and  his  regiment ; and  they  re- 
turned obedient  to  the  order  of  the  Diet.  The  Ge- 
neral entered  Schwitz,  the  metropolis  of  the  Can- 
ton, at  the  head  of  his  troops,  with  drums  beating 
and  colours  flying,  and  marched  immediately 
towards  the  church.  Redin  placed  the  colours  by 

the  fide  of  the  great  altar,  fell  upon  his  knees,  and 

offered 
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offered  up  his  thanks  to  God.  He  then  difcharged 
his  foldiers,  paid  their  arrears,  and  gave  therr> 
^heir  accoutrements  and  clothes  j and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  while  they  wept  around  him,  took 
his  leave.  The  fury  of  the  populace  feemed  to 
jncreafe,  when  they  found  the  man  in  their  cuf- 
tody  whom  they  conlidered  as  a perfidious 
wretch,  a traitor  who  had  favoured  the  new  regu- 
lations at  the  Court  of  VerJailleSi  and  who  had 
confpircd  to  give  a mortal  blow  to  the  interefts 
of  his  country.  The  General ' Diet  affembled, 
and  Redin  was  fummoned  to  difclole  the  man- 
ner in  which  thefe  new  regulations  had  paffed, 

- in  order  that  they  might  know  the  terms  on 
which  they  ftood  with  France,  and  learn  the 
degree  of  offence  the  traitor  had  committed,  fo 
that  they  might  afterwards  grant  him  a pardon 
or  apportion  his  punifliment.  Redin,  perfe<fi:]y 
aware  that,  under  the  real  circumftances  of  the 
cafe,  eloquence  would  be  vainly  exerted  againfl: 
minds  fo  heated  in  the  caufe,  contented  himfelf 
with  faying  roughly,  and  in  few  words,  that  all  the 
world  knew  the  manner  in  which  things  had 
paffed,  and  that  he  was  as  innocent  with  regard 
to  the  new  regulation,  as  he  was  of  the  caufes 
afligned  for  his  difmiffion.  “ The  traitor  then 
will  not  confefs  !”  exclaimed  the  moft  furious 
of  the  Members  j ‘‘  hang  him  on  the  next  tree — 
‘‘  cut  him  to  pieces.”  Thefe  menaces  were  in- 

flantly 
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ftantly  repeated  by  the  whole  Affembly : Redin, 
however,  continued  perfeftly  tranquil,  A troop 
of  furious  peafants  mounted  the  rostrum, 
while  Redin  flood  by  the  fide  of  the  Magif- 
trates.  It  was  at  this  time  raining.  A young 
man,  the  godfon  of  Re  din,  held  a parapluie  over 
his  head.  One  of  the  enraged  multitude ■ with  a 
blow  of  his  flick  broke  the  parapluie  to  pieces, 
exclaiming,  Let  the  villain  be  uncovered.’* 
Rage  fwelled  the  bofom  of  the  youth.  Ah  ! 

ah  1”  faid  he,  I did  not  know  that  my  god- 
“ father  had  betrayed  his  country;  but  fince  it 
is  fo,  bring  me  a cord  this  moment,  that  I 
may  flrangle  him.”  The  Members  of  the 
Council  formed  a circle  round  the  General,  and 
entreated  him  with  uplifted  hands  to  think  of 
his  danger ; to  confefs  that  he  had  not  perhaps 
oppofed  the  regulation  with  proper  vehemence ; 
and  to  offer  the  facrifice  of  his  whole  fortune  as 
a reparation  for  the  offence  he  had  cornmitted, 
on  condition  that  they  would  fpare  his  life. 
Redin  walked  out  of  the  circle  with  a grave  and 
tranquil  air,  and  made  the  fign  of  filence  with  his 
hand.  The  whole  Afiembly  waited  with  imr 
patience  to  hear  the  General  confefs ; and  the 
greater  number  of  the  Members  flattered  him 
with  the  hopes  of  pardon.  “ My  dear  country- 
men,”  faid  the  General,  “ you  are  not  igno- 
rant  that  I have  ferved  the  King  of  France 
3 two- 
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tvvo-and-forty  years.  You  know,  and  many 
among  you  who  were  with  me  in  the  fervice 
“ can  bear  witnefs  of  its  truth,  how  frequently  I 
have  appeared  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  manner  in  which  I have  conduced  myfelf 
in  feveral  battles.  I confidered  every  engage- 
ment  as  the  laft  day  of  my  life.  But  I here 
« proteft,  in  the  prefence  of  Almighty  God,  who 
knows  all  hearts,  who  liftens  to  my  words,  who 
is  to  judge  us  all,  that  1 never  appeared  before 
the  enemy  with  a confcience  more  tranquil, 
pure,  and  innocent,  than  I at  this  moment 
poflefs;  and  am  now  ready  to  yield  up  my 
life,  if  you  think  proper  to  condemn  me  for 
not  confeffing  an  infidelity  of  which  I have 
not  been  guilty.” 

Xhe  dignity  with  which  the  General  delivered 
this  declaration,  and  the  rays  of  truth  which 
beamed  upon  his  countenance,  calmed  the  fury 
of  the  affembly,  and  he  was  faved.  But  both  he 
and  his  wife  foon  afterwards  quitted  the  Canton. 
She  entered  into  a religious  convent  at  Uri,  and 
he  retired  into  a deep  cavern  among  the  rocks, 
where  he  lived  two  years  in  Solitude.  The  fury 
of  his  countrymen,  however,  at  length  fubfided; 
he  returned  to  the  Canton,  and  rewarded  their 
ingratitude  by  the  moft  fignal  fervices.  Every 
individual  then  recolledled  the  integrity  and 
magnanimity  of  the  General  j and  to  compenfite 

the 
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the  injuries  and  ihjuftice  he  had  received,  the}^ 
clefted  him  Bailli,  or  firft  officer  of  the  Can- 
ton : nay,  what  very  rarely  happens,  they  after- 
wards elefted  him  three  times  fucceffively  to  this 
important  dignity; 

Trirs  is  the  charaderiftic  difpofitidn  of  the 
people  who  inhabit  the  Alps  of  SwilTerland  j al- 
ternately mild  and  violent : following  in  the  ex- 
treme the  didates  of  a bold  and  lively  imagi- 
hation,  their  paffions  and  affedions  experience 
the  fame  viciffitudes  as  their  climate.  But  I 
candidly  acknowledge,  that  I would  rather  live 
in.  Solitude  among  the  rocks  of  Uri,  than  be  , 
perpetual  Bailli  of  the  Canton  of  Schwitz. 

The  continual  view  of  the  fublime  deferts  of 
the  Alps  may  perhaps  contribute  to  render  the 
Swiss  rude  and  unpoliffied  j but,  as  in  every 
fimilar  fituationy  their  hearts  are  improved  in 
kindnefs  and  good-nature  by  the  tranquillity  of 
their  fields,  and  the  fmiling  beauty  of  the  fcenery- 
by  which  they  are  furrounded.  The  Engliffi 
artifts  acknowledge,  that  the  face  of  nature  in' 
SwissERLAND  is  too  fublimc  and  too  majeftic  for 
the  pencil  to  render  a faithful  reprefentation  of 
it.  But  what  exquifite  enjoyments  muft  they 
not  experience  upon  thofe  romantic  hills,  in 
thofe  agreeable  vallies,  upon  the  happy  borders 
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of  thofe  ftill  and  tranfparent  lakes  * ! Ah  ! 
it  is  there  that  Nature  may  be  clofely  examined: 
it  is  there  that  fhe  appears  in  her  higheft  pomp 
and  fplendour.  If  the  view  of  the  oak,  the  elm, 
the  dark  firs  which  people  thefe  immenfe  forefts, 
convey  no  pleafuresj  if  the  fight  of  thofe  majef- 
tic  trees  excites  no  pleafing  emotion  in  your  mind, 
there  ftill  remain  the  myrtle  of  Venus,  the 

* 1 feel  great  delight  in  reading  in  the  Letters  upon 
SwissERLAND  by  the  Profeffor  Meiners,  with  what  amia- 
able  fenfibility  that  phUofopher  feated  himfelf  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Lake  of  Biel,  and  quietly  refighed  himfelf  to  all  the 
emotions  of  his  foul ! — When  I am  fatigued,”  fays  M. 
Meiners  to  one  of  his  friends  at  Gottingen,"  and  itpleafes 
" ipy  fancy  to  confider  more  attentively  the  feveral  objeds 
which  furround  me,  1 feat  myfelf  upon  the  firft  bank.  Or  the 
“ wall  of  a vine  under  which  people  continually  pafs.  I never 
indulge  this  difpolition  without  experiencing  an  inexpref- 
''  fible  tranquillity.  The  laft  time  it  was  about  fix  o’clock,' 
“ while  the  fun  was  finking  behind  the  ridge  of  Jura.  The 
dark  green  firs  which  grow  almofl:  alone  to  a certain  height 
" on  the  mountain  j the  oaks  of  a brighter  verdure  which 
“ fucceedthem;  the  vines,  ftill  livelier  in  their  teints.  in  the 
‘‘  middle  of  which  I was  feated  ; and  a confiderable  portion  of 
“ the  Lake,  which  by  that  means  appeared  more  extenfive,  was 
in  the  (hade ; while  the  other  part  of  the  Lake,  the  oppofite 
ftiore,  Biel,  and  Nidaw,  and  the  tops  of  the  Glaciers 
were  ftill  brightened  by  the  laft  rays  of  the  fun.  Below, 
the  bleating  of  the  flocks  tranfported  me  in  idea  to  the  fmi- 
ling  plains  of  Arcadia  : above,  I heard  the  hum  of  pea- 
fants,  and  of  fiftiermen,  whofe  boats  I could  fcarce  difeover; 

" with  the  affeding  murmur  of  the  lake,  gently  foiling  its 
" waves  againft  the  rocks  which  over-hang  its  banks,” 

mond- 
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mond-tree,  the  jeflamine,  the  pomegranate,  and 
thofe  eminences  covered  with  luxurious'  vines. 
Refle6t,  that  in  no  country  of  the  globe  Nature 
is  more  rich  and  variegated  in  her  appearances 
than  in  Swisserland,  and  that  it  was  the  land- 
fcape  and  the  lake  'of  Zurich  which  infpircd  the 
Idylls  of  the  immortal  Gessner  j the  moft 
agreeable  of  all  the  poets  of  nature. 

These  fublime  beauties  raife  the  heart;  and 
ftrike  the  imagination  in,  a much  more  lively 
manner  than  fofter  fcenes ; as  a fine  night 
affords  a more  auguft  and  folemn  fpeftacle  than 
the  mildefl:  day.  In  coming  from  Frescati, 
by  the  fide  of  the  fmall  lake  of  Nemi,  which 
lies  in  a deep  valley  fo  inclofed  by  moun- 
tains and  forefts  that  the  winds  never  agitate  its 
furface,  it  is  impolfible  not  to  exclaim  with  the 
Englifh  poet,  that  here — 

Black  Melancholy  fits,  and  round  her  throws 
“ A death-like  filence,  and  a dread  repofe  : 

Her  gloomy  prefence  faddens  all  the  fcene, 

“ Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  every  green, 

Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods, 

“ And  breathes  a browner  horror  on  tbe  woods.” 

Pope,  Eloi/a  to  Abelard,  ver.  165. 

While  the  foul  expands,  and  the  mind  be- 
comes ferene  and  free,  you  fuddenly  difcover 

from 
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from  the  garden  of  the  Capuchins  near  Albano, 
the  little  melancholy  lake  with  all  the  mountains 
and  forefts  which  furround  it  i the  caftle  of  Gan- 
DOLPHO,  with  Frescati  and  all  its  rural  villas 
on  one  fide ; on  the  other,  the  handfome  city  of 
Albano,  the  village  and  caftle  of  Riccia  and 
Geusano,  with  their  hills  decked  with  vine- 
leaves  > below,  the  extenfive  plains  of  Ca.mpa- 
NiA,  in  the  middle  of  which  Rome,  formerly 
the  miftrefs  of  the  univerfe,  raifes  its  majeftic 
headj  and  laftly,  beyond  all  thefe  objefts,  the 
hills  of  Tivoli,  the  Appennines,  and  the 
Mediterranean  fea 

Thus  the  View  of  fublime  or  beautiful  objedls 
differently  affefts  the  heart;  the  sublime  excite 
fear  and  terror;  the  beautiful  create  only  fofc 
and  agreeable  fenfations.  But  both  of  them  en- 
large and  aggrandize  the  fphere  of  the  imagina- 
tion, and  enable  us  more  fatisfadorily  to  feek 
enjoyments  within  ourfelves. 

* A'German  Lady,  who  poflefles  a vefy  lively  imagination, 
undertook  a voyage  to  Italy  for  the  re-eftablilhment  of  her 
health.  Her  ftrength  increafed  day  after  day.  When  fhe 
found  hcrfelf  on  the  feite  of  Albano,  above  deferibed,  fhe 
endeavoured  to  exprefs  to  her  companions  the  emotions  which 
the  view  of  this  feene  occafioned ; but  her  feelings  were  fo 
exquifite,  that  they  deprived  her  of  the  power  of  utterance, 
and  fhe  adlually  remained  feveral  days  without  being  able  to 
fpcak. 
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To  experience  thefe  pleafures,  it  is  not  necef- 
faiy  to  vifit  Swisserland  and  Italy.  There 
is  no  perfon  who  may  not,  by  quietly  traverfing 
the  mountains  with  his  gun,  and  without  running 
after  poetic  images,  like  Kleist  *,  learn  to  feel 
how  much  the  great  Icene  of  nature  will  affeft 
the  heart,  efpecially  when  alTifted  by  the  powers 
of  imagination.  The  fight  of  an  agreeable  land- 
fcape,  the  various  points  of  view  which  fpacious 
plains  afford,  the  frefliners  of  the  zephyrs,  the 
beauty  of  the  flcy,  and  the  appetite  which  a long 
chace  procures^  will  give  feelings  of  health,  and 
make  every  ftep  feem  too  fhort.  The  privation 
of  every  objedl  that  can  recal  the  idea  of  depen- 
dence, accompanied  by  domeftic  comfort,  health- 
ful exercife,  and  ufeful  occupations,  will  add 
vigour  to  thought,  give  warmth  to  imagination, 
prefent  the  moft  agreeable  and  finding  images  to 
the  mind,  and  inebriate  the  heart  with  delicious 
fenfations.  A man  with  a fine  imagination 
would  be  more  happy  in  a dark  prifon  than, 
without  imagination,  amidft  the  moft  magnifi- 
cent fcenery.  But  even  to  a mind  deprived  of 
this  happy  faculty,  the  rich  harveft  of  rural  life 
will  alone  perform  miracles  upon  the  heart.  Who 
among  us,  alas ! has  not  experienced,  in  the  hours 

* M.  Kleist.,  a celebrated  poet  of  Germany,  dill  nguifhed 
by  Ills  Poem  upon  opring. 
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of  languor  and  difgufl,  the  powerful  effedts 
which  a view  of  the  enchanting  pleafures  enjoyed 
by  the  village  ruftic  is  capable  of  affording? 
How  fondly  the  heart  partakes  of  all  his  joys  1 
With  what  freedom,  cordiality,  and  kindnefs, 
we  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  liften  to  his  plain 
unlettered  tales  ! How  fuddenly  do  we  feel  our 
bofoms  interefted  in  every  objedl  that  concerns 
him  ! Rural  fcenes  difplay,  refine,  and  meliorate 
the  lurking  inclinations  of  the  heart,  and  afford 
a variety  of  pleafures  even  to  thofe  who,  buried 

in  the  fink  of  cities,  fcarcely  know  what  plea- 
fure  is. 

A French  officer,  on  his  return  to  his  native 
country  after  a long  abfence,  exclaimed,  It 
is  only  in  rural  life  that  a man  can  truly  enjoy 
the  treafures'  of  the  heart,  himfelf,  his  wife, 
“ his  children,  and  his  friends.  The  country 
“ has,  in  every  refpedl,  the  greater  advantage 
" over  the  town.  The  air  is  pure,  the  profpedls 
fmiling,  the  walks  pleafant,  the  living  com- 
fortable,  the  manners  fimple,  and  the  mind 
virtuous.  The  paffions  unfold  themfelves 
“ without  injury  to  any  perfon.  The  bofom, 

“ mfpired  by  the  love  of  liberty,  feels  itfelf  de- 
« pendent  on  Heaven  alone.  Nature  fiuisfics 
the  moft  avaricious  mind  by  the  endlefs 
^ bounty  of  her  gifts.  The  warrior  may  follow 
the  chace ; the  voluptuary  may  cultivate  the 

S 2 « rich 
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rich  fruits  of  the  earth ; and  the  philofoph  r 
indulge  his  contemplation  at  eafe.” — Oh  ! 
how  ftrongly  this  writer  moves  and  interefts  my 
heart  when  he  tells  me,  by  this  afFedling  paffage 
of  his  work — “ I fliould  prefer  a refidence  in  my 
“ native  fields  to  all  others  j not  becaufe  they  are 
“ more  beautiful,  but  becaufe  I was  there  brought 
up.  The  fpot  on  which  we  pafs  our  earlieft 
days  pofieffes  a fecret  charm,  an  inexpreflible 
_ enchantment,  fuperior  to  any  other  enjoyment 
“ the  world  affords,  and  the  lofs  of  which  no  other 
“ country  can  compenfatej  the  fpot  where  the 
**  gambols  of  my  infant  days  were  played  j thofe 
“ happy  days  which  paffed  without  inquietude  or 
cares.  The  finding  of  a bird’s  neft  then  filled 
my  bofom  with  the  higheft  joy.  What  de- 
“ light  have  I felt  from  the  carcffes  of  a par- 
‘‘  tridge,  in  making  it  peck  at  me,  in  feeling 
, « its  little  heart  beat  againft  my  hand  1 Happy 
“ he  who  returns  to  the  place  of  his  firft  attach- 
" ment ; that  place  where  he  fondly  fixed  his 
love  on  all  around  him ; where  every  objedt 
appeared  amiable  to  his  eyes  j the  fertile 
“ fields  in  which  he  ufed  to  run  and  cxercife 
himfelf ; the  orchards  which  he  ufed  to  pil- 
« lage 

• To  this  pafTage,  in  the  French  tranflation  of  this  work,  is 
jubjoined  the  following  note  “ Not  knowing  the  traveller 
who  is  here  alluded  to,  we  beg  his  excufe  for  having  ven- 
tured to  tranflate  it  into  French  from  the  text  in  German. 
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These  delightful  fentiments  engrave  inde- 
libly on  our  hearts  the  remembrance  of  our 
infancy,  of  thofe  happy  times  which  we  palTed 
with  fo  much  pleafure  in  the  charming  Solitudes 
of  our  native  country. 

Thus,  at  every  period  of  our  exigence,  and 
in  every  place,  the  freedom  and  tranquillity  of 
a country  life  will  induce  us  to  exclaim  with 
the  facred  orator,  “ How  happy  is  the  wife  and 
" virtuous  man,  who  knows  how  to  enjoy  tran- 
**  quillity  with  true  dignity  and  perfefl:  eafe> 
“ independent  of  every  thing  around  him  ! 

‘‘  How  preferable  is  this  happy  calm  to  the 
deafening  clamour,  the  falfe  joys,  the  daz- 
zling  fplendour  of  the  fafhionable  world ! 
What  refined,  noble,  generous  fentiments  rife 
“ and  unfold  themfelves  in  retirement,  which, 

**  during  the  din  of  bufinefs  and  the  diffipations ' 
**  of  pleafure,  lie  concealed  at  the  bottom  of 
**  the  foul,  fearful  of  the  contemptuous  fneer  of 
“ wicked  and  unthinking  minds  i” 

I 

Oh  my  beloved  Zollikofer  ♦ ! I have  felt 
in  the  pleafures  of  a retired  domeftic  life  the 
truth  of  thofe  dodlrines  which  you  announced  at 
L.EJPSICK5  do6trines  which  do  not  inculcate  a 


* A celebrated  preacher  of  Germany. 
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coJd  and  fterile  theology,  but  wife  and  virtuous 
precepts  which  warm  and  animate  the  heart. 

I have  feen,  as  you  defcribed,  that  in  the  bowers 
of  retirement  the  vexations  of  bufinefs  may  be 
forgot ; that  forrow,  too  poignant  to  remove, 
may  be  lulled  to  reft  in  the  bofom  of  friendfhip, 
and  the  heart  revived  by  the  charms  of  confola- 
tion  i that  the  mind  may  be  brightened  by  rifing 
hopes,  and  the  ftorms  of  fortune  fufpended  until 
returning  fortitude  enables  us  to  fupport  them, 
or  we  gain  fufficient  courage  to  drive  them  ’ 
away.  Studious  men  frequently  abandon  their 
labour,  and  retreating  from  recondite  refearches 
find,  in  the  enjoyments  of  domeftic  innocence, 
and  the  fimple,  honeft,  manners  of  their  dor 
meftics,  more  happinefs,  tranquillity,  cordial 
enjoyment,  and  mental  pleafure,  than  even  the 
arts  and  fcicnces  are  capable  of  affording.  In 
the  private  oeconomy  of  rural  retirement,  every 
one  obtains  the  exadt  portion  of  praife  and  ap- 
probation which  he  merits,  and  he  obtains  them 
from  thofe  whofe  praife  and  approbation  it  is 
his  utmoft  ambition  to  acquire.  Here  the  un- 
fortunate are  relieved,  the  wretched  made 
happy,  the  wanderer  put  into  his  right  way  j 
and  everybody  rejoicing  in  faiisfadion  and 
content. 


Thb 
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The  calm  of  rural  life  infpires  a foft  arid 
tranquil  difpofition,  which,  while  it  renders  the 
noify  pleafures  of  the  world  infipid,  enables  us 
to  tafte  the  charms  of  Solitude  with  increafed 
delight.  The  happy  indolence  peculiar  to  Ita- 
lians, who,  under  the  pleafures  of  a clear  un- 
clouded fky,  are  always  poor,  but  never  mi- 
ferable,  contributes  greatly  to  improve  the  heart. 
The  mildnefs  of  their  climate,  and  the  fertility  of 
their  foil,  compenfate  for  every-thing.  Doctor 
Moore,  an  Englifli  traveller,  whofe  works 
afford  me  great  delight,  fays,  that  “ the  Italians 
are  the  greateft  loungers  in  the  world  j and 
“ while  walking  in  the  fields,  or  ftretched  in 
“ the  fhade,  feem  to  enjoy  the  ferenity  and 
“ genial  warmth  of  their  climate  with  a degree 
of  luxurious  indulgence  peculiar  to  them- 
felves.  Without  ever  running  into  the  daring 
exceffes  of  the  English,  or  difplaying  the 
“ frifky  vivacity  of  the  French,  or  the  ftub-* 
‘‘  born  phlegm  of  the  Germans,  the  Italian 
“ populace  difeover  a fpecies  of  fedate  fenfi- 
“ bility  to  every  fource  of  enjoyment,  from 
which,  perhaps,  they  derive  a greater  de- 
“ gree  of  happinefs  than  any  of  the  other.’* 

Ur  DE  R this  pleafing  privation  of  thofe  ob-* 
jerils  which  affli6t  and  torment  the  heart,  the 
mind  unavoidably  indulges  agreeable  chimeras 

S 4 and 
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and  romantic  fentiments.  This  condition  has  its 
fair  fide.  A romantic  difpofition  may  lead  the 
mind  into  extravagance  and  error,  may  'fre- 
quently engender  bafe  and  contemptible  paf- 
fions,  habituate  it  to  a light  and  airy  mode  of 
thinking,  prevent  it  from  diredling  its  faculties 
to  rational  ends,  and  obfcure  the  profpedt  of  true 
happinefs ; for  the  foul  cannot  eafily  quit  the 
illufion  on  which  it  dwells  with  fuch  fond  de- 
light j and  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  and  its 
more  noble  and  fubflantial  pleafures  are,  per- 
haps, thereby  obftrudted  * : but  romantic  fenti- 
mencs  do  not  in  general  render  the  mind  un- 

I 

* “ The  influence  of  the  imagination  on  the  condudl  of  life,’* 
fays  Dr.  Aebuthnot,  is  one  of  the  moft  important  points 
in  moral  philolophy.  It  were  eafy,  by  an  induflion  of 
“ fafts,  to  prove  that  the  imagination  directs  almoft  all  the 
paflions,  and  mixes  with  almolt  every  circumftance  of  adion 
or  pleafu're.  Let  any  man,  even  of  the  coldeft  head  and 
“ fobereft  induflry,  analyfe  the  idea  of  what  he  calls  his  Inte- 
reft,  he  will  find  that  it  confifts  chiefly  of  certain  degrees 
of  decency,  beauty,  and  order,  varioufly  combined  into 
“ one  fyftem,  the  idol  of  which  he  fecks  to  enjoy  by  labour, 
hazard,  and  felf-denial.  It  is,  on  this  account,  of  the  laft 
confequence  to  regulate  thefe  images  by  the  ftandard  of  na- 
“ ture  and  the  general  good ; otherw'ife  the  imagination,  by 
heightening  fome  objefts  beyond  their  real  exiftence  and 
" beauty,  or  by  reprefenting  others  in  a more  odious  and 
".terrible  fliape  than  they  deferve,  may  of  courfe  engage  us 
*'  in  purfuits  utterly  inconfiftcnt  with  the  moral  order  of 
“ things.” — TpE  Translator. 

happy. 
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happy.  Who,  alas ! has  ever  really  experienced 
the  happinefs  he  has  enjoyed  by'  the  powers  of 
imagination  ? 

Rousseau,  in  his  youth,  was  a great  reader 
of  novels  i and  being  hurried  away  by  the . 
imaginary  objeds  with  which  this  fpecies  of 
compofition  abounds,  and  his  own  romantic 
mind,  he  became  carelefs  of  the  world.  From 
this  fource  fprung  that  tafte  for  Solitude  which 
he  preferved  to  an  advanced  period  of  his  life; 
a tafte  in  appearance  diftated  by  melancholy 
and  mifanthropy,  and  which  he  attributed  to 
the  kind,  tender,  and  affeftionate  difpofition  of 
his  heart.  Natural  or  experimental  philofophy, 
therefore,  not  being  able  to  raife  in  his  mind 
fentiments  fufficiently  warm  and  animated,  he 
fought,  by  conftraint,  the  field  of  fiflion. 

There  are  wanderings  of  the  imagination 
which  may  be  indulged  in  Solitude,  without 
doing  any  injury  either  to  the  fentiments  of  the 
mind  or  the  fcnfations  of  the  heart.  I have,  in 
the  varieties  of  my  fortune,  always  found  fome 
individual  to  whom  my  heart  has  fondly  at- 
tached itfelf.  Oh  ! if  the  friends  I left  in  Swis- 
SERLAND  knew  how  frequently,  during  the 
filence  of  the  night,  I pafs  with  them  thole 
hours  which  Ihould  be  facred  to  fleep  j if  they 

knew 
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knew  that  neither  time  nor  abfence  can  efface 
from  my  mind  the  remembrance  how  dear  they 
have  been  to  me  from  my  earlitfl  youth  j if 
they  knew  how  fpeedily  the  foft  remembrance 
diffipates  my  forrows,  and  makes  me  forget  mif- 
forcune  j they  would  perhaps  rejoice  to  find  that 
I ftill  live  among  them  in  imaglnationj  although 
I may  be  dead  to  them  in  reality. 

Let  not  a folitary  man,  whofe  heart  is  warmed 
by  fentiments  nob.e  and  refined,  ever  be  thought 
unhaj  py ! He,  of  whom  the  ftupid  vulgar  fo 
freely  complain ; he,  whom  they  conclude  to  be 
the  vidim  of  every  melancholy  idea,  of  every 
fombrous  refiedion,  frequently  taftes  the  live- 
lieft  pleafures.  The  French  conceived  Rousseau 
to  be  of  a gloomy  difpofition.  He  certainly 
•was  not  fo  during  a great  portion  of  his  life  j he 
certainly  was  not  fo  when  he  wrote  to  M.  de 
Malherbe,  the  chancellor’s  fon,  “ I cannot  ex- 
prefs  to  you.  Sir,  how  much  I am  afFeded  by  per- 
**  ceiving  that  you  confider  me  the  mofl:  unhappy, 
“ of  mankind.  The  public  will;  without  doubt, 

“ judge  of  me  as  you  do  j and  this  is  the  caufo 
“ of  my  affiidion.  Oh  ! that  my  feelings  were' 
« but  known  to  the  whole  univerfe  ! that  every 
man  would  endeavour  to  follow  my  example  ! 
peace  would  then  reign  throughout  the  world  i 
“ men  would  no  longer  dream  of  calumniating  ' 

each  others  and  there  would  no  longer  be 

« wicked 
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wicked  men,  when  no  one  would  find  it  their 
" interefl;  to  be  wicked.— If  it  be  afked,  how  I 
could  find  enjoyment  when  I was  alone  ? — In 
" myfeif,  in  the  whole  univerfe,  in  every-thing 
“ that  does,  in  every-thing  that  can  exift  therein; 

in  all  that  the  eye  finds  beautiful  in  the  reaj 
“ world,  or  the  imagination  in  the  intelledual, 
“ I colledied  about  me  every  thing  that  is  flatter- 
ing  to  the  heart ; my  defires  v/ere  the  rule  of 
“ my  pleafures.  No ! the  moft  voluptuous  have 
never  experienced  fuch  refined  delights;  and 
“ I have  always  enjoyed  my  chimeras  much  more 
than  if  they  had  been  realifed.” 

There  is  undoubtedly  a high  and  romantic 
ftyle  in  thefe  exprelTions ; but  oh ! ye  flupid 
vulgar,  who  would  not  prefer  the  warm  wander- 
ings of  Rousseau’s  fancy  to  your  cold  and 
creeping  underftandings  ? Who  would  not  joy- 
fully renounce  your  vague  converfation,  your 
deceitful  felicities,  your  boafted  urbanity,  your 
noify  nonfenfe,  puerile  paftimes  and  prejudices, 
for  a quiet  and  contented  life  in  the  bofom  of  a 
happy  family  ? Who  would  not  rather  feek  in 
the  filenae  of  the  woods,  upon  the  daified  borders 
of  a peaceful  lake,  thofe  pure  and  fimple  plea- 
fures of  nature,  which  leave  fo  delio-htful  an  im- 

O 

preffion,  and  produce  joys  fo  pure,  fo  affedting, 
fo  different  from  your  own  ? 


Eclogues 
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Eclogues  are  fidions,  but  they  are  fifllons  of 
the  inoft  natural  and  agreeable  kind,  the  purefl:  and 
mofl;  fublime  defcriptions  of  rural  happinefs. 

Real  pleafure  can  only  be  found  in  retire- 
ment, where  the  foul,  difengaged  from  the  tor- 
ments of  the  world,  no  longer  feels  thofe  artifi- 
cial defires  which  render  her  unhappy  both 
in  profped  and  fruition.  Content  with  little,  fa- 
tisfied  with  all,  furrounded  by  love  and  innocence, 
we  perceive  in  retirement  the  golden  age  of  the 
poets  revived,  of  which  the  worldly-minded  man 
regrets  the  lofs.  But  thefe  advantages  were  not 
peculiar  to  the  golden  age : we  may  all  live  in 
Arcadia  if  we  pleafe.  The  beauties  of  a cryftal 
fpring,  a filent  grove,  a daified  meadow,  will 
chaften  the  feelings  of  the  heart,  and  afford  at 
all  times  a permanent  and  pure  delight. 

Pope  aferibes  the  origin  of  poetry  to  the  age 
that  immediately  fucceeded  the  creation.  The 
firft  employment  of  mankind  was  the  care  of 
flocks,  and  therefore  the  mo.ft  ancient  fort  of 
poetry  was  probably  pajioral.  It  is  natural  to 
imagine,  that  anciently  fliepherds . muft  have  en- 
deavoured to  divert  the  happy  leifure  of  their  fo- 
litary  and  Tedentary  lifej  and  in  fuch  a fituation 
what  diverfion  could  be  more  agreeable  than 
ringing  ? and  in  their  fongs  what  could  be  more 

natural 
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natural  than  to  celebrate  their  owri  felicity  ? Such 
was  probably,  in  the  opinion  of  Pope,  the  origin 
of  pajlorals  i defcriptions  of  the  calmnefs  and 
tranquillity  with  which  the  life  of  a fhepherd  was 
attended,  and  defigned  to  create  in  our  bofoms 
a love  and  eftcem  for  the  virtues  of  a former  age. 

These  happy  fiflions  communicate  joy  and  glad- 
nefs,  and  we  blefs  the  poet  who,  in  the  ecftacy  of 
his  own  felicity,  contributes  to  render  others  as 
happy  as  himfelf,  Sicily  and  Zurich  have  pro- 
duced two  of  thefe  benefadors  to  mankind.  <The 
Idylls  of  Theocritus  and  Gessner  * reprefent 

Perhaps  no  writer  throughout  Europe  has  more  judicioully 
criticifed  the  Idylls  of  Gessner  than  the  incomparable  Blair 
in  his  “ Leflures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres,”  where  he 
fays,  " Of  all  the  moderns  M.  Gessner,  a Poet  of  Swiffer- 
land,  has  been  the  tnoft  fuccefsful  in  his  paftoral  compofitions. 
He  has  introduced  into  his  Idylls  (as  he  entitles  them)  many 
" new  ideas.  His  rural  fcenery  is  often  ilriking,  and  his 
'*  defcriptions  are  lively.  He  prefents  paftoral  life  to  us  with 
all  the  embelliftiments  of  which  it  is  fufceptible  ; but  without 
any  excefs  of  refinement.  What  forms  the  chief  merit  of  this 
poet  is,  that  he  writes  to  the  heart,  and  has  enriched  the 
fubjeR  of  his  Idylls  with  incidents  which  give  rife  ^to  much 
tender  fenciment.  Scenes  of  domeftic  felicity  are  beautifully 
painted.  The  mutual  affeftion  of  hufbands  and  wives,  of 
parents  and  children,  of  brothers  and  fifters,  as  well  as  of 
lovers,  are  difplayed  in  a pleafing  and  touching  manner.  ' 
from  not  underftanding  the  language  in  which  M.  Gessner 
writes,  I can  be  no  judge  of  the  poetry  of  his  ftyle : b t,  in 
“ the  fubjeft  and  condudl  of  his  paftorals,  he  appears  to  me  to 
have  outdone  all  the  Moderns.” 


nature 
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nature  in  its  moft  beautiful  afpefl,  and  infpire  the 
heart,  on  reading  them,  with  tendernefs  and  de- 
light. It  is  my  peculiar  gratification,  my  dear 
Gessner,  to  recal  the  pleafures  I have  received 
in  your  correfpondence. 

By  thefe  eafy  fimple  modes  the  beauties  of 
nature  operate  upon  the  heart  and  aid  the  imagi- 
nation. The  mind,  indeed,  drawn  away  by 
thefe  agreeable  images,  often  refigns  it(elf  too 
eafily  to  the  illufions  of  romance;  but  the  ideas 
they  create  always  amend  the  heart  without  in- 
juring the  underftanding,  and  fpread  fome  of  the 
fw'eeteft  flowers  along  the  moft  thorny  paths  of 
life. 

The  heart  feels  no  repoje,  the  higheft  happi- 
nefs  on  earth,  except  in  Solitude  : but  this  term 
muft  not  be  confttued  into  indolence  and 
floth.  The  tranfition  from  pain  to  pleafure, 
from  the  reftraints  of  bufinefs  to  the  free- 
dom of  philofophy,  is  true  repofe.  This  was  the 
idea  of  P.  SciPio  when  he  faid,  that  he  was  never 
lefs  idle  than  in  the  hours^  of  leifure,  and  never 
iefs  alone  than  when  alone.  L.cifure  is  not  a ftate 
of  mental  torpidity,  but  of  thought  and  adlion ; 
when  one  employment  is  immediately  fucceeded 
by  another  j for  in  Solitude  it  is  the  heart  that 
finds  repofe  in  the  exercife  of  the  mind. 


It 
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It  is  but  too  true,  alas ! that  he  who  feeks  for 
a fituation  exempt  from  all  inquietude  follows  a 
chimera.  To  enjoy  life,  repofe  muft  be  fought 
not.  as  a,ti  end^  but  only  as  a means  of  reftoring  loft 
adlivity.  Such  employments  therefore  as  are  beft 
fuited  to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  capacity 
muft  be  preferred,  and  not  thofe  which  promife 
compenfation  without  labour,  and  enjoyment 
without  pain. 

To  take  immediate  advantage  of  the  firft  im- 
pulfe  to  aftion,  will  eventually  lead  the  mind  to 
repofe.  If  the  misfortunes  of  thofe  we  love  have 
rendered  us  unhappy  j if  the  fufferings  of  others 
tear  our  hearts ; if  a fympathifmg  tendernefs  de- 
ftroys  all  pleafure,  envelopes  the  mind  in  fhades 
of  the  darkeft  melancholy,  fo  as  to  render  exift- 
ence  painful,  and  deprive  us  even  of  ability  to 
praeftife  the  virtues  which  we  feel  j if  we  have  long 
but  vainly  ftruggled  to  deliver  the  heart  from  thefe 
cruel  fufferings.  Solitude  is  the  only  refuge. 
But  oh ! may  the  Beauty  who  accompanies  our 
retreat  be  an  Angel  of  Virtue,  and  in  our  de- 
feent  to  the  vale  of  death  condudl  and  fupport  us 
by  her  wifdom  in  a noble  and  fublime  tran- 
quillity. 

Amidst  the  misfortunes  of  which  I was  the 
fport  and  victim,  I knew  no  hours  more  happy 

than 
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than  thofe  in  which  I forgot  and  was  forgotten 
by  the  world.  The  filence  of  the  groves  relieved 
my  pains  j and  all  the  opprellion  of  my  heart,  the 
worldly  vexation  of  my  mind,  dilguft,  fear  or 
conftraint,  then  fled  far  away.  The  calm  afpeft 
of  nature  charmed  me ; arid  while  I enjoyed  the 
feene,  the  foftefl  and  moft:  delicious  fenfations 
filled  my  breaft. 

How  often,  on  the  approach  of  fpring,  has 
the  magnificent  valley  where  the  ruins  of  the  re- 
fidence  of  Rodolpho  de  Hapsburg  rifes  upon 
the  fide  of  a hill  crowned  with  woods  of  va* 
riegated  verdure,  afforded  me  the  purefl;  and  moft 
ineffable  delight.  There  the  rapid  Aar  de- 
feends  in  torrents  from  the  lofty  mountains  j 
fometimes  forming  a vaft  bafon  in  the  vale ; at 
others,  precipitating  through  narrow  paffages 
acrofs  the  rocks,  winding  its  courfe'  majeftically 
through  the  middle  of  the  vaft  and  fertile  plains  ; 
on  the  other  fide  the  Ruffs,  and,  lower  down, 
the  Li  MM  AT  bring  their  tributary  ftreams,  and 
peaceably  unite  with  the  waters  of  the  In 

the  middle  of  this  rich  and  verdant  carpet  I be- 
held the  Royal  Solitude  where  the  remains  of  the 
Emperor  Albert  the  first  repofe  in  filence 
with  thofe  of  many  Princes  of  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria,  Counts,  Knights,  and  Gentlemen, 
killed  by  the  Swifs.  At  a diftance  I difeovered 
the  long  valley,  where  lie  the  ruins  of  the  cele- 
brated 
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brated  .city  of  Findonijfa*-,  upon  which  I have  fre- 
quently fat  and  refleded  on  the  vanity  of  human 
greatnefs.  Beyond  this  magnificent  country,  an- 
cient caftles  raife  their  lofty  heads  upon  the  hills, 
and  the  far  diftant  horizon  is  terminated  by  the 
romantic  and  fublime  fummits  of  the  Alps.  In 
the  midft  of  all  this  grand  fcenei*)',  my  eyes  were 
involuntarily  call  down  into  the  deep  valley  im- 
mediately below  me,  and  continued  fixed  upon 

* VXNDONISSA  was  a very  large  and  welbfortified  Roman 
village,  which  ferved  as  a fortrefs  to  the  Emperors  againft 
the  irruptions  of  the  Germans.  In  this  place  they  continually 
kept  a very  numerous  garrifon  to  overawe  thofe  dangerous 
neighbours,  who  frequently  eftablifhed  themfelves  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Rhine,  and  pillaged  the  plains  of  the  Aar,  notwkh- 
ftanding  the  fortreffes  the  Romans  had  erefted  on  the  banks  of 
that  river.  The  Emperor  Constantine  Cheorus  defeat- 
ed the  Germans  in  the  year  297  between  the  Rhine  and  the 
Aar ; but  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  the  Romans 
loft  all  their  power  in  that  country,-  and  Vinoon  issa  was 
taken  and  deftroyed  by  the  Germans.,  It  appears,  indeed,, 
that  it  was  rebuilt  ; for  the  Epifcopal  Chair  was,  during  the 
reigns  of  the'  French  Emperors,  eftabliftied  in  this  city,  but, 
in  confequence  of  being  again  deftroyed,  was  towards  the  year" 
579»  removed  to  Conjiantta.  It  was  among  the  remains  of  this 
celebrated  city  that  the  Counts  WiNoicnand  Altemberc 
dwelt  in  the  tenth  century.  Of  all  this  grandeur,  the  ruins 
on  y arc  now  to  be  feen  ; below  which,  near  the  caftles  of 

iNDiCH  and  Altemberc,  is  the  little  viUage  of  Bru-z^ 
where  I was  born. 
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the  little  village  where  I ftrft  drew^  my  breath. 

I traced  all  the  houfes,  and  every  window  of  the 
houfe  which  I had  inhabited.  ^ When  I compared 
the  fcnfations  I then  felt  with  thofe  which  I had 
before  experienced,  I exclaimed  to  myfelf, 
^Why,  alas!  does  my  foul  thus  contract  itfelf, 
when  furrounded  by  fo  many  objefts  capable 
of  infpiring  the  fublimcfl  fentiments  ? Why 
does  the  feafon,  fo  lively  and  ferene,  appear 
to  me  lb  turbulent  and  difmal  ? Why  do  I 
feel,  on  calling  my  eyes  below,  fo  much 
uneafinefs  and  ' dirguft,  v,  hen  but  a moment 
ago>  on  viewing  thofe  romantic  objefts,  I felt 
my  heart  expand  with  tranquillity  and  love, 
pardoned  all  the  errors  of  mifguided  judgment, 
and  forgot  the  injuries  I received  I Why 
is  thatdittle  knot  of  men  who  are  aflembled 
under  my  feet  fo  fretful  and  difeordant  ? Why 
“ is  a virtuous  charadler  fo  horrid  to  their  fight 
Why  is  he  Vi?ho  governs  fo  imperious,  and  he 
who  is  governed  fo  abjedl  ? Why  is  there  in 
this  place  fo  little  liberty  and  courage  ? Why 
are  there  fo  few  among  them  who  know  them- 
felves  ? ‘Why  is  one  fo  proud  and  haughty, 
another  fo  mean  and  grovelling  ? Why,-  in 
Ihort,  among  beings  who  are  by  nature  equal, 
does  pride  and  arrogance  fo  egregioufly  prevail, 
while  they  'perceive  the  natives  of  thefe  groves 
“ perch  without  diHinftion  upon  the  higheft  and 
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the  lowed  boughs,  and  unite  their  fongs  to 
celebrate  the  praifes  of  their  Creator  ?”  Having 
finifhed  my  foiiloquy,  I defeended,  fatisfied  and 
peaceable,  from  my  mountain  ; made  my  mod 
profound  reverences  to  Messieurs  the  Burgo- 
maders,  extended  my  hand  with  cordiality  to 
one  of  my  inferiors,  and  prefer ved  the  happied 
tianquiJlity,  until,  by  mixing  with  the  world, 
the  fublime  mountain,  fmiling  valley,  and  the 
friendly  birds,  vanifhed  from  my  mind. 

Thus  rural  Solitude  diflipates  every  unpleafant 
idea,  changes  the  bittered  feelings, into  the  fweeted 
plcafures,  and  infpires  an  exdacy  : and  content 
which  the  votaries  of  the  world'  can  -never  ex- 
perience. The  tranquillity  . of  .nature  filences 
every  criminal  inclination  in  the  corrupted  heart ; 
rendefs  us  blithe,  amiable,  open,  ;and  confident  j 
and  drengthens  our  deps  in  the  paths  of  virtue, 
provided  we  dire6b  the  paTTions  to  their  proper 
end,  and  do  not  by  an  overheated  imagination 
fabricate  fancied  woes. 

These  advantages  are  with  difficulty  attained 
in  the  hurry  of  the  world.  It  appears  eafy  for  a 
man  to  retire  to  his  apartment,  and  raife  his  mind 
by  filent  contemplation  above  the  confideration  of 
thofe  objedts  by  which  he  is  furrounded.  But 
few  perfons  have  this  opportunity*  Within  doors, 

T 2 a thou 
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a thoufand  things  occur  to  interrupt  reflexion  ; 
and  without,  accidents  continually  happen  to  con- 
found our  vain  wifdom.  The  peevifh  painful  fen- 
fations  which  thefe  interruptions  excite,  aggravate 
the  heart,  and  weaken  the  powers  of  the  mind,  un- 
lefs  it  be  upheld  by  objedts  particularly  afFefting. 

Rousseau  was  always  unhappy  in  Paris*. 
This  extraordinary  genius,  indeed,  wrote  his 
immortal  works  while  he  relided  in  the  metropo- 
lis } but  the  moment  he  quitted  his  houfe,  his 
mind  was  bewildered  by  a variety  of  oppofite  fen- 
timents,  his  ideas  abandoned  him,  and  the  bril- 
liant writer,  the  profound  philofopher,  he  who 
was  fo  intimately  acquainted  with  all  the  laby- 
rinths of  the  human  heart,  became  almoft  a 
child. 

In  the  country,  we  leave  home  with  greater 
fafety,  cheerfulnefs,  and  fatisfa6tion.  The  foli- 
tary  man,  if  tired  with  meditating  in  his  lludy, 
has  only  to  open  his  door  and  walk  abroad  : tran- 
quillity attends  his  fteps,  and  new  pleafures  pre- 
fent  themfelves  at  every  turn.  Beloved  by  all 

* I can  truly  lay,  that  all  the  time  I illved  at  Par/s^^as 
only  employed  in  feeking  the  means  of  being  able  to  live  out 
of  it. 


around 
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around  him,  he  extends  his  hand  with  cordial 
affedlion  to  every  man  he  meets.  Nothing  occurs 
to  irritate  his  pafTions.  Here  he  dreads  not  the 
difdain  of  fome  haughty  Countefs  or  imperious 
Baron,  No  monied  upftart  drives  over  him  with 
his  coach.  The  frontlefs  ufurer  dares  not  under 
the  authority  of  mufty  title-deeds  threaten  his 
repofe,  nor  the  infolence  of  wealth  offer  an  indig- 
nity to  his  modeft  virtue, 

/ 

The  man  who  is  at  peace  with  himfelf,  and 
pofTeffes  fufficient  ftrength  of  nerves,  may,  even 
in  Paris  or  any  other  city,  experience  happinefs 
by  withdrawing  from  the  tumults  of  the  town. 
But  with  feeble  nerves  every  object  in  die  lead: 
degree  dlfpleafing  irritates  his  mind,  and  he 
becomes  the  fport  of  paffions  unworthy  of  a 

I 

man. 

The  languors  even  of  a weak  conftitution, 
though  furrounded  by  the  mod;  unpleafant  ob- 
jedls,  may  be  cpuietly  borne  in  the  mod  adtive 
fcenes  of  life,  provided  we  are  at  peace  with  our- 
felves.  The  padions  are  the  gales  by  the  aid  of 
which  man  ought  to  deer  his  courfe  on  the  ocean 
of  life,  for  it  is  the  padions  alone  which  give  mo- 
tion to  the  foul  j but  when  they  become  impetu- 
ous, the  vedel  is  in  danger,  and  runs  a-ground. 
Pain  and  grief  find  no  entrance  into  thofe  bofoms 
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that  are  free  from  remorfe.  The  virtuous  forget 
the  paft,  form  no  idle  fpeculations  on  the  future, 
and  do  not  refine  away  their  happinefs,  by  think* 
ing  that  what  is  good  may  ftlll  fie  better.  Every 
thing  is  much  better  than  we  imagine.  The  an- 
xious wifties  of  an  ardent  mind  are  feldom  fatif- 
fied  i for  with  fuch  charadters  fruition  is  indeed 
frequently  accompanied  with  difcontent.  The 
flream  of  content  muft-  flow  ./rom  ourfeJves, 
taking  its  fource  from,  a deliberate  difpofition  to 
learn  what  is  good,  and  a determined  refolution 
to  feek  for  and  enjoy  it,  however  fmall  the 
tion  may  be.  , • - 

' ^ ... 

To  acquire  that  happy  tranquillity  which  men 
expedt  to -And.  in  Solitude,  it  is  not  fufficient  to 
reg^d  every^  objedt  that  prefents  itfelf  to  their 
view  with  .fupinenefs  or  furprife.  He  who,  with- 
out employment,  ^without  having  .a  plan  of  con- 
dudt  previoLifly  digelled  and  arranged,  hope? 
for  happinefs  in  -Solitude,-  will  yawn  at  his 
cottage  in  the  country,  juft  as  often  as  he 
did  - at  his  manfion  ^in  town,  -and  would  do 
much  better  to  employ  himfelf  in-  hewing  wood 
the  whale  day,  thaji  to  loiter  about  in  boots  and 
fpurs,  -But  he  who,,  living  in  the  moft  profound 
Solitude,  keeps  .himfelf  continually  employed, 
w'ill  acquire,  by  means  of  labour,  true  tranquil- 
lity and  happinefs; 
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Petrarch  would  have  found  this  tranquillity 
in  his  Solitude  at  Vaucluse,  but  that  his  heart 
fighed  fo  inceffantly  for  his  beloved  Laura.  He 
Was,  however,  ^->crfed:ly  acquainted  with  the  art  of 
vanquifliing  himfelf.  “ I rife/*  faid  he,  at 
‘‘  midnight ; I go  out  by  break  of  day.  I ftudy 
‘‘  in  the  fieids,  as  well  as  in  my  chamber.  I 
read,  I write,  I think.  I endeavour  to  con- 
“ quer  the  lead  difpofition  to  indolence,  and 
drive  away  fleep,  effeminacy,  and  fcnfuality. 

I traverfe,  from  morning  till  night,  the  bar- 
ren  mountains,  the'  humid  varlies,  and  the 
“ deep  caverns.  I walk,  accompanied  only  by 
my  cares,  along  the  banks  of  my  river.  1 do 
not  meet  a man  to  feduce  me  from  my  path. 
Men  daily  become  lefs  annoying-  to  me  j for  I 
place  them  cither  far  before  or  much  behind 
‘‘  me.  I moralize  on  the  paft,  and  deliberats 
“ on  the  futu.e.  I have  found -an  excellent  cx- 
“ pedienc  to  induce  a feparation  from  the  world, 

I attach  myfelf  to  the  place  of  my  refidencc  ; 
and  1 am  perfuaded'  that  I could  form  that  at- 
“ tachmenc  in  any -place  except  at  Avignon. 
" In  my  pnfent  refidence  at  Vaucluse,  I find 
Athens,  Rime,  or  Florence,  according  as 
“ the  manners  of  the  one  or  of  the  other  belt 
plcafts  the  difpofition  of  my  mind.  Here 
1 enjoy  all  my  friends,  as  well  thofe  with 
whom  I lived,  as  thofe  who  have  entered 
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« the  vale  of  death  before  me,  and  whom  I only 

know  by  their  good  works.” 

When  we  are  thus  refolved,  and  find  re^ 
fources  like  thefe  within  our  minds.  Solitude 
enables  us  to  accomplifh  whatever  we  plealc. 
Love  however  prevented  Petrarch  from  im- 
proving the  opportunities  which  Solitude  af- 
foided,  and  his  heart  was  a ftranger  to  repofe ; 
which,  as  Lavater  has  oblerved,  confifts  in 
quietude  of  confcience  and  the  exercife  of 
virtue. 

Employment  will  produce  content  in  the 
moft  frightful  deferts.  The  Dairo  of  Japan 
banifhes  the  grandees  of  the  empire  who  incur  his 
difpleafure  into  the  ifland  Fatsisio.  The 
fhores  of  this  ifland,  which  was  formerly  inha- 
-bited,  are  of  a furprifing  height.  It  has  no  haven, 
is  entirely  barren,  and  its  accefs  fo  difficult, 
that  the  exiles  and  their  provifions  are  obliged 
to  be  landed  by  means  of  cranes.  The  foie  em- 
ployment of  thefe  unhappy  men  in  this  melan- 
choly refidence^  is  to  manufadlure  filk  fluffs  and 
gold-tiffues,  which  are  fo  highly  beautiful,  that 
they  are  not  fuffered  to  be  purchafed  by  flrangers. 

I confels,  that  I ffiould  not  like  to  fall  under  the 
difpleafure  of  the  Emperor  of  Japan;  but  I ne- 
- verthelefs  conceive,  that  there  is  more  interna] 

* •'  tran- 
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tranquillity  in  the  ifland  of  Fatsisio  than  the 
Emperor  and  his  whole  court  enjoy. 

Every  thing  which  conveys  a Ipark  of  com- 
fort to  the  foul  of  man,  fhould  be  anxioufly  pre- 
ferved ; not  by  fecking  to  raife  an  eternal 
flame,  but  by  taking-^care  that  the  laft  fpark 
be  not  extinguifhed.  It  is  by  this  means  that 
we  acquire  in  the  country  that  quietude 
which  flics  the  tumults  of  the  town,  and  thofe 

advantages  of  which  the  worldly-minded  have 
no  idea, 


What  epicure  ever  enjoyed  fo  much  fatisfac- 
tion  in  the  midft  of  all  his  fplendid  entertain- 
ments, as  Rousseau  experienced  in  his  frugal 
repafts  ! “ -I  return  flowly  home,’*  fays  he,  " my 
mind  in  fome  degree  fatigued,  but  my  heart 
contented  : I experience,  on  my  return,  the 
moft  agreeable  relief,  in  refigning  myfelf 
to  the  impreflion  of  objedls,  “without  exer- 
“ cifing  my  thoughts,  indulging  my  imagination, 
“ or  doing  any  thing  but  feeling  the  peace  and 
happinefs  of  my  fituation.  I find  my  table 
ready  fpread  on  my  lawn.  I eat  my  fuppcr 
“ with  appetite  in  the  company  of  my  little 
family.  No  trace  of  fervitude  or  dependence 
interrupts  the  love  and  kindnefs  by  which  we 
are  united  : my  dog  himfelf  is  my  friend,  and 
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« not  my  flave  ; he  never  obeys  me,  for  we  have 
always  the  fame  inclinations.  My  gaiety  tefti- 
“ fies  the  Solitude  in  which  I pafs  the  day  j for 
I am  very  different  when  company  has  inter- 
rupted  me  : I am  feldom  contented  with  others, 
and  never  with  myfelf  j and  at  night  fit  either 
“ grumbling  or  filent.  This  remark  is  my  houfe- 
keeper’s  and  fjnee  jfhe  mentioned  it  to  me,  I 
“ have  found  it  invariably  true  from  my  own  ob- 
‘‘  fervations.  At  length,  after'  having  taken  a 
few  turns  in  my  garden,  or  fung  fome  air  to  the 
“ mufic  of  my  fpinette,  I experience  upon  my 
pillow  a repofe  both  of  body  and  mind  a hundred 
**  times  more  fweet  than  flee^  itfelf,” 

Nature  and  a tranquil  heart  are  to  the  Divi- 
nity a moie  beautiful  and  magnificent  temple 

than  the  chuich  of  Peter  at  Rome,  or  the 

• ^ • 

cathedral  of  Sr.  Paul  in  London,  The  moft 
favage  defert  is  filled  with  thy  ^ immenfuy  of 
THE  Almightv,  and  bis  \ refence  fandlifies  the 
folitary  hill  upon  which  a pure  and  peaceful  heart 
offers  up  its  facrifice  to  him.  He  reads  the  hearts 
of  all  his  creatures  ; he  every  where  hears  the  pray- 
ers of  thofe  whofe  invocations  are  fincere.  Whe- 
ther on  the  hill  or  in  the  dale,  we  do  not  find  a 
grain  of  duft  that  is  not  filled  with  his.fpirit..  But 
no  places  infpire  ideas  more  religious  than  thofe 
happy  feites  which,  uniting  the  moft  fublime  and 

beautiful 
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beautiful  appearances  of  nature,  ravifh  the  heart 
wi:h  voluptuous  fenfations,  and  excite  in  the  mind 
fendments  gf  love,  admiration,  and  repofe, 

\ 

I NEVER  recal  to  rpy  memory  without  feel- 
ing the  rofteif  emotions  the  fubiime  and  mag- 
nificent fecne  which  I enjoyed  in  the  year  1775, 
when,  during  a fine  day,  accompanied  by  my 
friend  Lavater,  I afeended  the  terrace  of  the 
houfc  he  then  inhabited  j the  houfe  in  which  he 
was  born  and  educated.  In  whatever  direflion 
I turned  rpy  eyes,  whether  walking  or  fitting, 
I experienced  nearly  the  farne  fenfation  which 
Brydone  deferifies  hirnfelf  to  have  felt  upon 
the  top  of  ^TNA*.  I included  in  one  view  the 
city  of  Zurich,  the  fmifing  country  which  fur- 
rounds  it,  its  tranquil  and  expanded  lake,  and  the 
high  mountains  covered  with  froft  and  fnow, 
)i fling"  their  majeftic  heads  to  Heaven,,  A di- 
vine tranquillity  furfounded  joac  while  I beheld 
this  feene. 

Upon  this  terrace  I difeovered  the  myftcry 
which  enabled  Lavater,  while  he  enjoyed  fo 

• Bry&one  fays,  ‘f  Jn  proportion  as  we  are  raifed  above 
*'  the  l^ibitaucns  of  ipen,  all  low  and  vulgar  fentimepts  are  left 
behind  ; and  the  foul,  in  approaching  Ihe  aetherial  regions, 
" lhakes  qff  its  earthly  afFcftions,  and  already  cpntraifts  fome- 
tiling  of  thcii  invariable  purity,^’ 
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delicious  a fenfation  of  his  exiftence  and  his 
powers,  to  walk  calmly  through  the  ftreets  of 
Zurich,  expofed  to  the  obfervations  of  the  cri- 
tics of  that  city,  who  were  in  the  daily  pradicc 
of  venting  their  abufe  againft  him,  and  of  whom 
he  fo  humbly  alked  pardon  for  the  innocence  of 
his.  life,  which,  ‘ according  to  the  laws  at  leaft, 
they  were  unable  to  deftrOy. 

Upon  this  terrace  I difcovered  the  caufe  of 
his  ftill  cherifliiiig  with  fuch  unfeigned  tender- 
nefs  his  implacable  enemies,  thofe  learned  critics 
of  Zurich  whofe  rage  the  found  of  his  name  was 
fufRcient  to  excite,*  who  felt  with  the  greateft 
repugnance  every  thing  that  was  praife-worthy 
in  his  charader,  and  expofed  with  the  higheft 
feelings  of  joy  thofe  foibles  and  defeds  from 
which  no  man  is  entirely  free  j who  could  not 
reftrain  their  fury  when  his  merits  were  praifed, 
or  his  foibles  e:^tenuated  j who  rejeded  with 
averfion  every  thing  in  his  favour,  and  liftened 
with  eager  triumph  to  the  calumnies  againft 
him  j who  are  humbled  by  his  glory  as  much 
as  they  are  degraded  by  their  own  infamy  j and 
who  have  the  accomplifliment  of  his  difgrace  as 
much  at  heart  as  their  own  perfonal  advantage  ; 
in  whofe  breafts  Lavater’s  happinefs  becomes 
a fource  of  mifery,  and  his  misfortunes  a foun- 
tain of  joyj  who  alfjd  filence  on  his  virtues, 
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and  loudly  aggravate  his  defers,  which  they  ^ 
induftrioufly  circulate,  ratherdndeed  to  their  own  , 
injury  than  to  his  difgrace,  for  by  thefe  means , 
they  frequently  increafe  the  glory  which  they 
feek  to  extinguilh  j who  infidioully  requ^lt  the 
impartial  ftranger  to  fee  the  man,  and  judge  for, 
himfelf  j and  have  almoft  uniformly  the  mortifi- 
cation of  perceiving  that  Lavater  is  found  to 
poffefs  a charafter  diametrically  oppofite  to  that 
which  the  envenomed  tongues  and  pens  of  his 
enemies  at  Zurich  have  reprefented. 

I • 

I ^ * 

At  the  village  of  Richterswyl,  a few 
leagues  from  Zurich,  in  a fituation  ftill  mere 
delicious  and  ferene  than  even  that  vyhere 
Lavater  lived,  furrounded  by  every  obje£t 

the  moft  fmiling,  beautiful,  and  romantic,  that 
Swiflerland  prefents,  dwells  a celebrated  phy- 

fician.  His  foul  is  as  tranquil  and  fublime  as 
the  feene  of  nature  which  furrounds  him.  His 
habitation  is  the  temple  of  health,  friendfhip, 
and  every  peaceful  virtue.  The  village  is  fitu- 
ated  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake,  at  a place 
where  two  projedting  points  of  land  form  a na- 
tural bay  of  nearly  half  a league.  On  the  oppo- 
fite fhores,  the  Lake,  which  is  not  quite  a 

league  in  extent,  is  inclofed  from  the  north  to 
the  eaft  by  pleafant  hills,  covered  with  vine- 
leaves,  intermixed  with  fertile  meadows,  or- 
2 chards. 
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chards,  fields,  groves,  and  thickets,  with  little 
villages,  churches,  villas,  and  cottages,  Icaitered 
up  and  do^^n  the  feene. 

A WIDE  and  magnificent  amphitheatre,  which 
no  artift  has  yet  attempted  to  paint  except  in 
detached  feenes,  opens  itfelf  fiom  the  eaft  to 
the  fbuth.  The  view  towards  the  higher  part 
of  the  Lake,  which  on  this  fide  is  four  leagues 
long,  prefents  to  the  eye  points  of  land,  diftant 
iflands,  the  little  town  of  Rapperswil  built 
on  the  fide  of  a hill,  the  bridge  of  which  ex- 
tends itfelf  from  one  fide  of  the  Lake  to  the 
other.  Beyond  the  town  the  inexhauftible 
valley  rifes  in  a half- circle  to  the  fight.  Upon 
the  firft  ground-plot  is  a peak  of  land,  with  hills 
about  half  a league  diftant  from  each  other  j 
and  behind  thefe  rife  a range  of  mountains  co- 
vered with  trees  and  verdure,  and  interfperfed 
with  villages  and  detached  houfes.  In  the  back- 
ground are  difeovered  the  fertile  and  majeftic 
Alps,  twifted  one  among  the  other,  and  ex- 
hibiting alternate  ftiades  of  the  lighteft:  and 
darkeft -azure.  Behind  thefe  Alps,  rocks  co- 
vered with  eternal  fnows,  rear  their  majeftic 
heads,  and  touch  the  clouds.  Towards  the 
fouthj  ' the  opening  of  the  amphitheatre  is  con- 
tinued by  a new  chain  of  mountains.  This  in- 
3 comparable 
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comparable  fcene,  thus  enriched,  continually 
affords  new  delights,  .. 

The  mountains  extend  themfelves  from  the 
fouth  to  the  weft  the  village rofrRicHTE-RswYL 
is  fttuaced  at  .their  feet  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  : deep  forefts  of  ftrs.co.ver  the  fummir,:and 
the  middle  is  filled  with  'fruit-trees,  interfperfed 
with  rich  fallows,  and  ^fertile  paftufes,  among 
which,  at  certain  .diftances,  a.:few;  houfes  are 
fcattered.  . The  . village  litfelf  is  . neatj  ithe  ’ ftreets 
are  paved, '■and  the  houfes,  built  .'of  ftone,  are 
painted  on.  the  outfides.e...  Around  . the.  village 
are  walks  formed  on  the  banksi  of  the  Lake,  or 
cut  through-. ihady..  forefts  kto ' the hills.  On 
every  fide  fceDes,-.i:)eautiful_  or  fublime,  'ftrike 
the  eye  and.  ravifh.^the  heart  oL  the  admiring 
traveller}  he ’ftops  .and  contemplates  with  ea- 
ger joy  the  accumulating  beauties  j his  bofom 
fwells  .with  exccfs-.of  pleafurej  and  his  breath 
continues  for  a time  fufpended,  as  if  fearful  of 
interrupdng  the  fuinefs  of  his  delight.  Every 
. acre,  of  this  charming  country  is  in  the  higheft 
ftatc  of  cultivation  and  improvement.  No 
part'  of  it  is  fuffered  to  lie  untilled  } every  hand 
is  at  work  ; and  men,  women,  and  children, 
from  infancy  to  age,  are  all  ufefully  em- 
ployed, . 


The 
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The  two  houfes  of  'the  phyfician  are  each 
of  them  fiirrounded  by  a garden,  and,  although 
fituated  in  the  middle  of  the  village,  are  as  rural 
and  fequeftered  as  if  they  had  been  built  in  the 
bofom  of  the  country.  Through  the  gardens, 
and  in  view  of  the  chamber  of  my  dear  friend, 
flows  a limpid  ftream,  on  the  oppofite  fide  of 
which  is  the  great  road,  where,  during  a fuc- 
ceffion  of  ages,  a crowd  of  pilgrims  have  almoft 
daily  paffed  in  their  way  to  the  hermitage. 
From  thefe  houfes  and  gardens,  at  about  the 
diftance  of  a league,  you  behold,  towards  the 
fouth,  the  majeftic  Ezeberg  rear  its  head  : 
black  forefts  conceal  its  top ; while  below,  on 
the  declivity  of  the  hill,  hangs  a village  with  a 
beautiful  church,  on  the  fteeple  of  which  the 
fun  fufpends  his  departing  rays  every  evening, 
before  his  courfe  is  finilhed.  In  the  front  is  the 
Lake  of  Zurich,  whofe  peaceful  waters  are 
fecured  from  the.  violence  of  tempefts,  and  whofe 
tranfparent  furface  reflcdls  the  beauties  of  its 
delightful  banks. 

During  the  filence  of  night,  if  you  repair 
to  the  chamber-window,  or  indulge  in  a lonely 
walk  through  the  gardens,  to  tafte  the  refrefli- 
ing  feents  which  exhale  fi'om  the  furrounding 
flowers,  while  the  moon,  rifing  above  the  moun- 
tains, refledts  on  the  expanfe  of  the  Lake  a 

broad 
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broad  beam  of  light}  you  hear,  during  this 
awful  fleep  of  nature,  the  found  of  the  village 
clocks  echoing  from  the  oppofite  flrores } and 
on  the  Richterfivyl  fide  the  fhrill  proclamations 
of  the  watchmen  blended  with  the  barkings  of 
the  faithful  dog.  At  a diftance  you  hear  the 
little  boats  foftly  gliding  down  the  ftream,  di- 
viding the  water  with  their  oars } and  perceive 
them,  as  they  crofs  the  moon’s  tranflucent  beam, 
playing  among  the  fparkling  waves.  On  view- 
ing the  Lake  of  Geneva  in  its  full  extent,  the 
majefty  of  fuch  a fublime  pifture  ftrikes  the 
fpeftator  dumb  ; he  thinks  that  he  has  difcovered 
the  chef  d'ceuvre  of  creation } but  here,  near  the 
Lake  of  Zurich  at  Richterswyl,  the  ob- 
jcdbs,  being  upon  a fmaller  fcale,  are  more  foft, 
agreeable,  and  touching. 

Riches  and  luxury  are  no  where  to  be  feen 
in  the  habitation  of  this  philanthropift.  His 
chairs  are  made  of  ftraw ; his  tables  worked 
from  the  wood  of  the  country ; and  he  enter- 
tains his  friends  on  a fervice  of  earthen  plates. 
Neatnefs  and  convenience  reign  throughout. 
Drawings,  paintings,  and  engravings,  of  which  he 
has  a large  colleftion,  are  his  foie  expence.  The 
firft  beams  of  Aurora  light  the  little  chamber 
where  this  philofophic  fage  fleeps  in  peaceful  re- 
pofe,  and  opens  his  eyes  to  every  new  day.  Riling 
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from  his  bed,  he  is  faluted  by  the  cooings  of 
the  turtle-doves,  and  the  morning  fong  of 
birds  who  fleep  with  him  in  an  adjoining 
chamber. 

The  firfl  hour  of  the  morning  and  the  laft  at 
night  are  facred  to  himfelf ; but  he  devotes  all 
the  intermediate  hours  of  the  day  to  a difeafed 
and  afflifted  multitude,  who  daily  attend  him 
for  advice  and  affiftance.  The  benevolent  ex- 
ercife  of  his  profeffion  engroffes  every  moment 
of  his  life,  but  it  alfo  conftitutes  his  happinefa 
and  joy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  of 
SwissERLAND,  as  Well  as  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Alps,  refort  to  his  houfe,  and  vainly  feek  for 
language  to  exprefs  the  grateful  feelings  of  their 
hearts.  They  are  perfuaded  that  the  Doftor 
fees  and  knows  every-thing ; they  anfwer  his 
queftions  with  franknefs  and  fidelity  j they 
liften  to  his  words,  treafure  up  his  advice  ^like 
grains  of  gold,  and  leave  him  with  more  regret, 
confolation,  hope,  and  virtuous  refolution,  than 
they  quit  their  confcfibrs  at  the  hermitage. 
After  a day  fpent  in  this  manner,  can  it  be  ima- 
gined that  any-thing  is  wanting  to  complete 
the  happinefs  of  this  friend  of  mankind?  Yes; 
when  a fimple  and  ingenuous  female,  who  had 
trembled  with  fear  for  the  fafety  of  her  beloved 
hufband,  enters  his  chamber,  and,  feizing  him 
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fondly  by  the  hand,  exclaims,  My  hufband, 
“ Sir,  was  very  ill  when  I fiifl;  came  to  you  ; 
but  in  the  fpace  of  two  days  he  quite  reco- 
vered  ! Oh  my  dear  Sir,  I am  under  the 
greatefl:  obligations  to  you,”  then  this  philan- 
thropic  charafter  feels  that  which  ought  to  fill 
the  bofom  of  a monarch  jn  the  moment  when 
he  confers  happinefs  on  liis  people. 

Of  this  dcfcription  is  the  country  of  Swisser- 
LAND,  where  Dodor  Hotze,  the  ableft  phy- 
fician  of  the  prefent  age,  refides  ; a phyfician 
and  philofopher,  whofe  pervading  genius,  pro- 
found judgment,  and  great  experience,  have 
placed  him  with  Tissot  and  ^ Hirtzel,  the 
dearfft  friends  of  my  heart.  Mt  is  in  this  manner 
he  pafl'es  the  hours  of  his  life ; all  uniform,  and 
all  of  them  happy.  His  mind,  adive  and  full 
of  vigour,  never  feeks  repofe  j but  a divine 
quietude  dwells  within  his  heart.  Palaces,  alas  ! 
feldom^  contain  fuch  characlers.  Individuals, 
however,  of  every  dcfcription,  may  ‘cultivate  an 
equal  degree  of  happinefs,  although  they  do  not 
refide  amidft  feenes  fo  delightful  as  thofe  of  my 
beloved  IIotze  at  Richterswvl,  the  convent 
of  Capuchins  near  T'  lbano,  or  the  manfion  of 
my  Sovereign  at  Windsor. 
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• The  man  who  requires  no  more  than  he 
poffefies  is  happy;  and  fuch  felicity  is  eafily 
found  at  Richterswyl,  and  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Lake.  It  is  not,  however,  confined  to  fpots  like 
theVe,  but  may  be  found  even  in  fuch  a chamber 
as  that  in  which  I 'am  now  writing  this  Tieatife 
upon  Solitude,  where  during  feven  years  1 had 
nothing  to  look  at  but  fome  broken  tiles,  and 
a vane  upon  the  fpire  of  an  old  church. 

Content  muft  always  derive  its  fource  from 
the  heart ; and  in  Solitude  the  bofom  dilates 
more  eafily  to  receive  it,  with  all  the  virtues  by 
which  it  is  accompanied.  How  good,,  how  af- 
fedionate  does  the  heart  become  on  the  border 
' of  a clear  fpring,  or  under  the  fhade  of  a 
branching  pine  ! In  Solitude,  the  tranquillity  of 
nature  glides  into  the  heart ; but  in  fociety, 
we  find  much  more  occafion  to  fly  from  ourfelves 
than  from  others.  To  be  at  peace  with  ourfelves,^ 
we  muft  be  in  peace  with  mankind.  While  the 
heart  is  tranquil,  the  mind  confiders  men  and 
things  in  the  moft  favourable  and  pleafing  point 
of  view.  In  rural  retirements,  where  it  is  open 
only  to  agreeable  fcnfations,  we  learn  to  love 
our  fellow-creatures.  While  all  nature  fmilcs 
, around  us,  and  our  fouls  overflow  with  benevo- 
. lence,  we  wifli  for  more  hearts  than  one  to  par- 
ticipate in  our  happinefs. 
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By  mild  and  peaceful  difpofitions,  therefore, 
the  felicities  of  domeftic  life  are  relilhed  in  a much 
higher  degree  in  rural  retirement,  than  in  any 
other  fituation  whatever.  The  mod  fplendid 
courts  in  Europe  afford ' no  joys  to  equal  thefe ; 
and  their  vain  pleafures  can  never  affuage  the 
juftifiable  grief  of  him  who,  contrary  to  his  in- 
clination, feels  himfelf  torn  from  fuch  a felicity, 
dragged  into  the  palaces  of  kings,  and  obliged 
to  conform  to  the  frivolous  amufements  prac- 
tifed  there,  where  people  do  nothing  but  game 
and  yawn,  and  among  whom  the  reciprocal  com- 
munication of  languors,  hatred,  envy,  flattery, 
and  calumny,  alone  prevails  *. 

It  is  in  rural  life  alone  that  true  pleafures,  the 
love,  the  honour,  and  the  chafte  manners  of  an- 
cient days  are  revived.  Rousseau,  therefore, 
fays  with  great  truth  to  the  inhabitants  of  cities, 
that  the  country  affords  delights  of  which  they 
have  no  idea ; that  thefe  delights  are  lefs  infipid, 
lefs  unpoliflied,  than  they  conceive  j that  tafte, 
variety,  and  delicacy,  may  be  enjoyed  there  j that 

* Madame  de  Ma intenon  wrote  from  Marli  to 
Madame  de  Caylus,  “ We  pafs  our  lives  here  in  a very 
“ fingular  manner^  Wit,  gallantry,  and  chearfulncfs  (honld  prc- 
“ vail ; but  of  all  thefe  qualities  we  are  totally  delHtute  : we  game, 
“ yawn,  fatigue  ourfclves,  reciprocally  receive  and  commuiii- 
cate  vexations,  hate,  envy,  carefs  and  calumniate  each 
‘f  other.” 
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a man  of  merit,  who  retires  with  his  family  into 
the  country,  and  employs  himfelf  in  farming, 
will- find  his  days  pafs  as  plealantly  as  in  the  moft 
brilliant  affemblies  ; that  a good  houfewife  in 
the  country  may  be  a charming  woman,  adorned 
v/.th  every  agreeable  qualification,  and  pofTefs 
graces  much  more  captivating  than  all  thofe  piim 
and  affetSted  females  whom  we  lee  in  towns-. 

The  mind  under  refrerning  flaades,  in  agreeable 
vallies,  and  delightful  retreats,  forgets  all  the  un- 
pleafant  circumltanccs  it  encountered  in  the 
world.  The  moft  profligate  and  wicked  cha> 
radfers  are  no  longer  remembered  in  fociety, 
when  they  are  no  longer  feen.  It  is  only  in  the 
tumultuous  feenes  of  civil  life,  and  under  the 
heavy  yoke  of  fubordination,  that  the  continual 
fliock  of  reafon  and  good-fenfe  againft  the  ftu- 
pidity  of  thofe  who  govern,  fpreads  a torrent  of 
miferits  over  human  life.  Fools  in  power  render 
the  lives  of  their  inferiors  bitter,  poifon  tlieii 
plea  lures,  overturn  all  focial  order,  Ipread  thorns 
in  the  path  of  genius  and  virtue,  and  make  this 
world  a vale'  of  tears.  Oh  ! that  honourable 
men,  brave  and  flciiful  generals,  able  ftatefmen, 
Ihould  have  reafon  to  exclaim  with  the  philofot 
pher,  “ Had  I the  wings  of  a dove,  I would  fly 
where  inclination  leads  me,  and  fix  my  dwel- 

“ ling  as  chance  might  diredt.  Diftant  fliould 
^ “be 
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be  my  flight ! I would  feek  Ibme  defert ; and 
haften  to  efcape  the  furrounding  tempeft  of 
" the  court,  the  army,  and  the  city,  where  hypo- 
crify,  malice,  falfchood,  and  diforder  prevail.” 

Stupidity,  when  it  has  gained  credit  and 
authority,  becomes  more  dangerous  and  hurtful  ' 
than  any  other  quality  ,•  it  always  inclines  to 
render  every  thing  as  little  as  itfelf,  giws  to  every- 
thing a falfe  name,  and  miftakes  every  charafler 
for  the  oppoflte  to  what  it  really  is ; in  a word, 
ftupidity  changes  "white  into  black,  and  black 
into  white.  Men  of  frank,  honeft,  liberal  dif- 
pofltions  therefore,  if  they  would  efcape  from 
its  perfecution,  mufl;  act  like  the  fox  of  Saadi 
the  Indian  fabulifl:. 

A PERSON  one  day  obferving  a fox  running 
with  great  fpeed  towards  his  hole,  called  out  to 
him,  “ Reynard,  where  are  you  running  in  fo 
''  great  a hurry  ? Have  you  done  any  mifchief 
for  which  you  arc  fearful  of  being  punifhed 
— ‘‘  No,  Sir,”  replied  the  fox,  my  confcience 
is  clear,  and  does  not  reproach  me  with  any 
thing;  but  I have  jult  overheard  the  hunters 
wifh  that  they  had  a camel  to  hunt  this  morn- 
ing.” — Well,  but  how  does  that  concern 
you?  You  are  not  a camel.”— Oh!  Sir,” 
replied  the  fox,  fagacious  heads  always 

U 4 “ have* 
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« have  enemies.  If  any  one  fhould  point  me 
out  to  the  huntfmen,  and  fay,  ‘‘  There  runs 
a CAMEL  ! ’ thofe  gentlemen  would  imme- 
diately  feize  me,  and  load  me  with  chains, 
without  once  enquiring  whether  I was  in  faft 
the  kind  of  animal  the  informer  had  defcribed 
me  to  be.” 

Reynard  w’as  perfedlly  right  in  his  obfer- 
vation  : but  it  is  lamentable  that  men  fhould  be 
wicked  in  proportion  as  they  are  flupid,  or  that 
they  fhould  be  wicked  only  becaufe  they  are 
envious.  If  I fhould  ever  become  an  objefl:  of 
wrath  to  fuch  charaflers,  from  their  conceiving 
that  I enjoy  , more  happinefs  than  themfelves, 
and  it  is  impofTible  for  me  to  efcape  from  their 
perfecutions,  1 will  revenge  myfelf  by  letting 
them . perceive  that  no  man  living  is  to  me  an 
objedt  of  fcandal. 

The  felf  love  of  that  breafl  which  feels  no 
defire  for  more  than  it  pofleffes,  is  invulnerable. 
The  temper  which  refults  from  a life  fimplc, 
regular,  and  ferene,  guards  the  heart  againft  the 
excefs  of  defire.  A conftant  examination  of  our 
charaflers  difeovers  to  us  our  deficiency  in  many 
of  thofe  qualifications  which,  in  the  opinions 
of  others,  we  are  fuppofed  to  - pofTefs  j and  in 
confequence  the  advantages  we  gain,  as  well  as 

• ' all 
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all  the  happinefs  we  feel,  appear  to  be  the  effed: 
of  favours  conferred  on  us.  This  reafon  alone 
renders  it  innpoffible  that  we  fhould  repine  at 
the  happinefs  of  another  j for  candour  will  force 
a man  who  lives  continually  by  himfelf,  and  ads 
with  fmcerity  of  heart,  to  refled  upon  his  own 
defeds,  and  to  do  jufliice  to  the  fuperior  merit 
of  ocher  men. 

« I SHOULD  wifh  to  end  my  days  in  the  delight- 
ful  Solitudes  of  Lausanne,”  fays  a French 
hiftorian  of  that  province,  far  retired  from  the 
“ tumultuous  feenes  of  the  world,  from  avarice 
“ and  deceit  j in  thofe  Solitudes,  where  a thou- 
fand  innocent  pleafures  are  enjoyed  and  re- 
newed  without  end  : there  we  efcape  from 
profligate  difeourfe,  from  unmeaning  chatter, 
« from  envy,  detradion,  and  jealoufy.  Smiling 
“ plains,  the  extent  of  which  the  aftoniflied  eye 
‘‘  is  incapable*  of  meafuiing,  and  which  it  is 
impoflible  to  fee  without  admiring  the  good- 
“ nefs  of  the  Divine  Creator;  fo  mmy  different 
“ animals  wandering  peaceably  a rong  each 
“ other;  fo  many  biids  making  the  woods ire- 
“ echo  to  their  fongs ; fo  many  wonders  of 
nature  wooing  the  mind  to  aweful  contem- 
plation.” 
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In  Germany,  which  ever  way  you  turn  your 
eyes,  you  find,  as  in  the  Solitudes  of  LausaMne, 
happy  families  enjoying  more  pure  and  genuine 
pleafures  than  are  ever  feen  or  felt  in  fafhionable 
life.  The  induftrious  citizen  returning  in  the 
evening  to  his  wife  and  children,  after  havincr 

O 

honourably  performed  the  labours  of  the  day, 
feels  without  doubt  more  real  content  than  any 
courtier.  If  the  voice  of  the  public  or  his  fellow- 
citizens,  inflead  of  rendering  the  efteem  and 
honour  which  his  charadter  merits,  treats  his  zeal 
with  contempt  and  his  good  works  with  ungrate- 
ful negledi:,  he  forgets  the  injuftice  in  the  bofoin 
of  his  happy  family,  when  he  fees  their  arms  open 
ready  to  receive  him,  and  obtains  from  them  th€ 
praife  and  approbation  he  deferves.  With  what 
delight  his  heart  feels  the  value  of  their  fondnefs 
and  affedlon  ! If  the  eclat  of  fafhionable  life,  the 
fplendour  of  courts,  the  triumph  of  power  and 
grandeur,  have  left  his  bofom  cold  and  comfort- 
lefsj  if  the  bafe  pradlices  of  fraud,  falfehood, 
hypocrify,  and  puerile  vanities,  have  irritated  and 
foured  his  mind ; he  no  fooner  mixes  in  the 
circle  of  thofe  whom  he  cherlfhes,  than  a genial 
warmth  re-animates  his  dejedted  heart,  the  ten- 
dereft  feptiments  'infpire  his  foul  with  courao-c. 
and  the  truth,  freedom,  probity,  and  innocence 
by  which  he  is  furrounded,  reconcile  him  to  the 
lot  of  humanity. — On  ;hc  contrary,  the  man  w'ho 
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enjoys  a more  elevated  fitiiation,  the  favourite  of 
a minifter,  the  companion  of  the  great,  loved  by 
the  women,  and  admired  in  every  public ' place 
as  the  leader  of  the  falhion,  his  birth  high,  and 
his  fortunes  rich ; yet  if  his  home  be  the  feat  of 
difeord  and  jealoufy,  and  the  bofom  of  his  family 
a ftranger  to  that  peace  which  the  wife  and  vir- 
tuous tafte  under  a roof  of  thatch,  would  all  thefe 
dazzling  pieafures  compenfate  for  this  irrepara- 
ble iofs  ? 

These  are  my  fentiments  on  the  advantages 
which  Solitude  poiTeffes  to  reconcile  us  to  the 
lot  of  humanity  and  t1ie  pradtices  of  the  world ; 
but  I fliall  here  only  cite  the  words  of  another; 
;the  words  of  a Doctor  of  Divinity  of  the  fame 
tenets  with  myfelf ; a judicious  theologian,  who 
does  not  inculcate  imperious  dodlrines,  or  pro- 
pagate a, religion  which  offends  the  heart.  They 
are  the  Words  of  his  fermon  upon  Domeftic  Hap- 
pind'Sfof  Ihut  incomparable  difeourfe  which  men 
of  pvery  dtrtription  ought  to  read,  as"well  as  all 
the  other  fo.^ons  of  Zollikofer. 

..  Soji..,  fays  this  divine.  . feet, res  us 
from  the  afperfions  of  light  and  frivolous 
“ minds,  from  the  unjuff:  contempt  and  harfh 
**  judgments  of  the  envious  ; preferves  us  from 
the  afflidling  fpedlacle  of  follies,  .crimes,  and 

mifery. 
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« mifery,  which  fo  frequently  difgraces  the 
theatre  of  adlive  and  focial  life ; extinguilhes 
“ the  fire  of  thofe  paffions  which  are  too  lively 
‘‘  and  ardent  i and  eftabliflies  peace  in  our 
hearts.” 

I 

These  are  the  fentiments  of  rpy  beloved  Zol- 
LiKOFER  j the  truth  of  which  I have  experienced. 
When  my  enemies  conceived  that  accidents,  how- 
ever trifling,  would  trouble  my  repofe ; when  I 
was  told  with  what  fatisfadlion  the  Coteries  would 
hear  of  my  diftrefs,  that  les  belles  dames  would  leap 
for  joy,  and  form  a duller  round  the  man  who 
detailed  the  injuries  I had  received,  and  thofe 
which  were  yet  in  (lore  for  me  j I faid  to  myfelf. 
Although  my  enemies  Ihould  have  fworn  to 
afflidl  me  with  a thoufand  deaths,  what  harm 
“ can  they  really  do  me  ? What  can  epigrams 
and  pleafantries  prove  ? What  fling  do  thofe 
“ fatirical  engravings  carry,  which  ^tjiey^  have 
taken  the  pains  to  circulate  through  every  part 
“ of  SwissERLAND  and  Germany 

• • 

The  thorns  over  which  the  fleady  ^ot  walks 
unhurt,  or  kicks  from  beneath  it  with  contempt, 
inflidl  no  wounds  j they  hurt  only  effeminate 
minds,  who  feel  that  as  a ferious  injury  which 
others  think  nothing  of.  Charadlers  of  this  de- 
feription  require  to  be  treated,  like  young 

and 
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and  tender  flowers,  with  delicacy  and  attention, 
for  they  cannot  bear  the  touch  of  rude  and  vio- 
lent hands.  But  he  who  has  exercifed  his  powers 
in  the  feverefl:  trials,  and  combated  with  adver- 
fity,  who  feels  his  foul  fuperior  to  the  falfe  opi- 
nions and  prejudices  of  the  world,  neither  fees 
nor  feels  the  blow  ; he  refigns  trifles  to  the  nar- 
row minds  which  they  occupy,  and  looks  down 
with  courage  and  contempt  upon  the  vain  boaft- 
ings  of  fuch  miferable  infeds. 

To  defpife  or  forget  the  malice  of  our  enemies, 
however,  it  is  not  always  neceflfary  to  call  to  our 
afliftance  foft  zephyrs,  clear  fprings,  well-flored 
rivers,  thick  forefts,  refreflaing  grottos,  verdant 
banks,  or  fields  . adorned  with  flowers.  Oh  1 
how  loon,  in  the  tranquillity  of  retirement,  every 
antipathy  is  obliterated  ! All  the  little  crofles  of 
life,  obloquies,  injuftice,  every  low  and  trifling 
care,  vanifh  like  fmoke  before  him  who  has 
courage  to  live  according  to  his  own  tafte  and 
inclination.  That  which  we  do  voluntarily, 
always  affords  pleafure.  The  reftraints  of  the 
world,  a§d  the  flavery-of  fociety,  poifon  the 
pleafurcs  of  free  minds,  and  deprive  them  of 
every  fatisfaftion,  content,  and  power,  even  when 
placed  in  a fphere  of  elegance,  eafy  in  fortune, 
and  furrounded  by  affluence. 


Solitude, 
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Solitude,  therefore,  not  only  brings  quietude 
to  the  heart,  renders  it  kind  and  virtuous,  and 
raifes  it  above  the  malevolence  of  envyj  wicked- 
nefs  and  flupidity,  but  affords  advantages  fiill 
more  valuable.  Liberty,  true  liberty,  is  no  where 
fo  eafily  found  as  in  a diftant  retirement  from 
the  tumults  of  men,  and  every  forced  connedlion 
with  the  world.  It  has  been  truly  faid,  that  in 
Solitude  Man  recovers  from  that  diftradlion 
which  had  torn  him  from  himfelf ; that  he  feels 
in  his  ’mind  a clear  and  intimate  knowlede:e  of 
what  he  was,  and  of  what  he  may  become  j that 
he  lives  more  within  himfelf  and  for  himfelf  than 
in  external  objefts  j that  he  enters  into  the  ftate 
of  nature  and  freedom  ; no  longer  plays  an  arti- 
ficial part,  no  longer  reprefents  a different  per- 
fonage,  but  thinks,  fpeaks,  and  adls  according 
to  his  proper  charadter  and  fentiments  j that  he 
difeovers  the  whole  extent  of  his  charadfer,  and 
does  not  adt  beyond  it ; that  he  no  longer  dreads 
a fevere  mafter,  an  imperious  tyrant ; he  ridi- 
cules no  one,  is  himfelf  proof  againft*the  fliafts 
of  calumny,  and  neither  the  conflraints  of  bufi- 
nefs,  nor  the  ceremonies  of  fafliion  difquiet  his 
mind ; but,  breaking  through  the  fliackles  of 
fervile  habit  and  arbitrary  cuflom,  he  thinks 
with  confidence  and  courage,  and  the  fenfibilities 
of  his  heart  refign  themfelves  to  the  fentiments 
of  his  mind. 

Mapame 
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Madame  de  Staal  confidered  it  as  a great 
and  vulgar  error  to  fuppofe  that  freedom  and 
liberty  fcould  be  enjoyed  at  court  ; where,  even 
in  the  moft  minute  adtions  of  our  lives,  we  are 
obliged  to  be  fo  obfervant  3 where  it  is  impoffible 
to  think  aloud  3 where  our  fentiments  mull  be 
regulated  by  the  circumftances  of  thofe  around 
us  3 where  every  perfon  we  approach  affumes  the 
right  of  fcrutinizing  our  charadlers  3 and  where 
we  never  have  the  fmallefb  enjoyment  of  our- 
fclves.  The  enjoyment  of  one’s  felf,”  fays  fhe, 
can  only  be  found  in  Solitude.  It  was  within 
the  walls  of  the  Bastile  that  I firft  became 
acquainted  with  myfelf.” 

Men  of  liberal  minds  are  as  ill  qualified  by 
nature  to  be  Chamberlains,  and  to  condudt  the 
etiquette  of  a court,  as  women  are  to  be  reli- 
gieujes.  The  courtier,  fearful  of  every-thing  he 
fees,  always  upon  the  watch,  incelTantly  tor- 
mented by  fufpicion,  yet  obliged  to  prefer ve  the 
face  of  ferenity  and  fatisfadUon,  is  like  the  old 
woman,  always  lighting  one  taper  to  Michael  the 
ylrchangel,  and  anothlr  to  the  Devil,  becaufe  he 
does  not  know  for  which  of  them  he  may  have 
moft  occafion. 

Such  precautions  and  conftraints  are  inflip- 
portable  to  every  man  who  is  not  born  a courtier. 

In 
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In  fituations  therefore,  lefs  connefted  with  tie 
world,  men  of  liberal  minds,  found  underftafid- 
ings,  and  adtive  dif^'ofitions,  break  all  the;chams 
by  which  they  are  withheld.  To  find  any  plea- 
fure  in  the  fumes  of  fafhion,  it  is  neceffary  to 
have  been  trained  up  in  the  habits  of  a court. 
The  defecfl  of  judgment  which  reigns  in  courts, 
without  doubt,  magnifies  the  moft  trifling  details 
into  matteiis  of- high  importance;  and  the  long 
conftraint -which  the  foul  there  endures,  makes 
many  things  appear  eafy  to  a courtier  which,  for 
want  of  habit,  would  carry  torment  to  the  bofom 
of  another.  Who  has  not  experienced  what  it 
is  to  be  forced  to  remain  fixed  upon  one’s  chair 
a whole  evening,  even  in  common  fociety,  with- 
out knowing  on  what  fubjedt  to  cpnverfe,  and 
of  courfe  without  being  able  to  fay  any-thing  ? 
Who  has  not  occafionally  found  himfelf  ’in  com- 
pany with  thofe  who  willingly  liflen  to  fenfible 
converfation,  but  never  contribute  a Angle  idea 
to  the  promotion  of  it  themfelves  f Who  has  not 
feen  his  thoughts  fall  upon  minds  fo  barren,  that 
they  produce  no  return  ; and  Aide  through  the  ears 
of  his  auditors  like  water  upon  oil-cloth  ? 

How  many  men  of  contemplative  minds  are 
the  flaves  of  fools  and  madmen  ! How  many 
rational  beings  pafs  their  lives  in  bondage,  by 
being  unfortunately  attached  to  a worthlefs 
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ion  ! How  many  men  of  excellent  iinder-^, 
flfatldings  are  condemned  to  perform  a pitiful 
part  many  provincial  towns!  The  company 
of  a rhan  who  laughs  at  every-thing  that  is 
honourable,  and  rejedls  thofe  fentiments  which 
lead  to  love  and  efteem,  foon  becomes  infup- 
portable.  There  are  no  worfe  tyrants  than  the 
prejudices  of  mankind  and  the  chains  of  fer^ 
vitLide  become  weighty  in  proportibr#  to  the 
public  ignorance.  To  form  a ferious  thought 
of  pleafing  in  public  life  is  vain  j for  to  fucceed 
in  fuch  an  endeavour,  we  muft  facrifice  all 
thought, 'furrender  every  real  fentiment,  defpife 
every- thi^g  which  rational  minds  efteem,  and 
efteem  every  thing  that  a man  of  und'erftand- 
ing  and  good-fenfe  defpifes,  or  elfe,  by  blindly 
dafhing  forward  upon  all  occafions,  hazard  con- 
tent, tranquillity,  and  fortune. 


A RURAL  refidence  or  a tranquil  and  do- 
meftic  life  in  town,  will  fecure  us  from  thcfe 
conftraints,  and  is  the  only  means  of  rendering 
us  free  and  independent  of  thofe  fituations  which 
are  as  hoftile  to  happinefs  as  they  are  repugnant 
to  good-fenfe.  But  to  render  Solitude  free  from 
conftraint,  we  muft  neither  take  the  habit  of 
monachifm,  nor,  like  the  Doge  of  Venice, 
wear  the  diadem  of  fovereignty.  This  abjedt 
Have  cannot  vifit  a friend,  nor  receive  a foreign 

X ambaf- 
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ambafTador,  without  a Tpecial  pcrmifTion  frotrt 
the  Senate  for  the  purpofe.  Solitude  and'  de- 
pendence are  unlverfally  acknowledged  to  be 
the  higheft  prerogatives  of  his  crown. 

The  foul  relieved  from  thefe  torments,  be- 
comes fenfible  in  Solitude  of  its  powers,  and 
attains  a clear  and  intimate  knowledge  of  its 
perfedions.  Liberty  and  leifure,  therefore, 
always  render  a rational  and  adlive  mind  in- 
different to  every  other  kind  of  happinefs. 

\ « 

The  love  of  liberty  rendered  all  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  world  odious  to  the  mind  of 
Petrarch.  In  his  old  age  he  was  folicited 
to  officiate  as  Secretary  to  different  Popes, 
at  whatever  falary  lie  thought  proper  to  fix  j 
and  indeed  every  inducement  that  emolument 
could  afford  was  infidioufly  made  ufe  of  to 
turn  his  views  that  way.  “ Riches,”  replied 
Petrarch,  when  acquired  at  tlie  expence 
of  liberty,  are  the  caufe  of  real  milery  ; and 
a yoke  made  of  gold  ©r  filver,  is  not  lefs  op- 
“ prefllve  than  if  made  of  iron  or  lead.”  To 
him,  the  world  afforded  no  wealth  equal  in 
value  to  liberty  and  leifure  j and  he  told  his 
patrons,  that  he  could  not  renounce  the  plea- 
fur.  s of  fcience ; that  he  had  defpired  riches  at 
a time  when  he  was  moft  in  need  of  them,  and 
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it  would  be  fhameful  to  feek  them  now,  when 
it  was  more  eafy  for  him  to  do  without  them  3 
that  he  fliould  apportion  the  provifion  for  his 
journey  according  to  the  diftaiice  he  had  to 
travel  ; and  that  having  almoft  reached  the  end 
of  his  courfe,  he  ought  to  think  more  of  his 
reception  at  the  inn  than  of  his  expences  on  the 
road* 

A DISTASTE  of  the  manners  of  a Court  led 
Petrarch  into  Solitude  when  he  was  only 
three-and-twenty  years  of  age,  although  in  his 
outward  appearance,  in  his  attention  to  drefs^ 
and  even  in  his  conftitution,  he  poffelTed  all  the 
attributes  of  a complete  courtier.  He  was  in 
every  refpefl  forrried  to  pleafe : the  beauty  of 
his  figure  excited  univerfal  admiration,  and  peo- 
ple flopped  and  pointed  him  out  as  he  walked 
along.  His  eyes  were  bright  and  full  of  fire  ; 
his  lively  courltcnance  proclaimed  the  vivacity 
of  his  mind  3 the  frefheft  colour  glowed  upon 
his  cheeks;  his  features  were  diftinft  and 
manly  3 his  fhape  fine  ' and  elegant  ; his  per- 
fon  tall,  and  his  prefence  noble.  The  genial 
climate  of  Avignon  increafed  the  warmth  of  his 
conftitution.  The  fire  of  youth,  the  beauties 
aflembled  at  the  Court  of  the  Pope  from  every 
nation  in  Purope,  and,  above  all,  the  diftblute 
manners  of  the  Court,  led  him  very  early 
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into  conneflions  with  women.  A great  por- 
tion of  the  day  was  fpent  at  his  toilette  in  the 
decorations  of  drefs  ; his  habit  was  always 
white  ; and  the  leaft  fpot  or  an  improper  fold 
gave  his  mind  the  greateft  iineafinefs.  Even  in 
thefaQiion  of  his  flioes  he  avoided  every  form 
that  appeared  inelegant  j they  were  extremely 
tight,  and  cramped  his  feet  to  fuch  a degree, 
that  it  would  in  a fhort  time  have  been  impof- 
fible  for  him  to  walk,  if  he  had  not  recolledbed 
that  it  was  much  better  to  fhock  the  eyes  of  the 
ladies  than  to  make  himfelf  a'  cripple.  In  walk- 
ins  through  the  ftreets,  he  endeavoured  to 
avoid  the  rudenefs  of  the  wind  by  every  pof- 
fible  means  ; not  that  he  was  afraid  of  taking 
cold,  but  becaufe  he  was  fearful  of  deranging 
the  drefs  of  his  hair.  A love,  however,  as  ele- 
vated as  it  was  ardent  for  virtue  and  the  belles 
lettres^  always  counterbalanced  his  devotion 
to  ibe  Jex.  To  exprefs  his  pafiion  for  the  fair^ 
he  wrote  all  his  poetry  in  Italia7ty  and  only 
ufed  the  learned  languages  upon  ferious  and 
important  fubje<51:s.  But,  notwithftanding  the 
warmth  of  his  conftituion,  he  was  always  chafle. 
Tie  held  all  debauchery  in  the  utmoft  detefta- 
tion  j the  leafV  deviation  from  virtue  tortured  his 
feelings  with  remorfe  ; and  he  inveighed  with 
acrimony  againft  the  fenfibility  by  which  he 
had  been  betrayed  : I Hiould  like,”  faid  he 

“ to 
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to  have  a heart  as  hard  as  adamant,  rather  than 
“ be  fo  continually  tormented  by  fuch  feducing 
palTions.”  Among  the  number  of  fine  wo- 
men who  adorned  the  Court  at  Avignon^  there 
were  fome  who  endeavoured  to  captivate  his 
heart.  Seduced  by  their  charms,  and  drawn  afide 
by  the  facility  with  which  he  obtained  the  happi- 
nefs  of  their  company,  he  became,  upon  cloi'er 
acquaintance,  obedient  to  all  their  wifhes  j but 
the  inquietudes  and  torments  of  love  fo  much 
alarmed  his  mind,  that  he  endeavoured  to  fhun 
her  toils.  Before  his  acquaintance  with.  Lauji a, 
he  was  w’ilder  than  a ftag  ; and,  if  tradition  is  to 
be  believed,  he  had  not  until  the  age  of  thirty- 
five  any  occafion  to  reproach  himfelf  with  mif- 
condu6t.  Religion,  virtue,  and  the  fruits  of 
the  education  he  received  from  his  mother,  pre- 
ferved  him  from  the  numerous  dangers  by  which 
he  was  furrounded. 

f 

The  prafllce  of  the  Civil  Law,  was  at  this 
period  the  only  road  to  eminence  at  A-Vignon  j 
but  Petrarch  dcterfed  the  venality  of  the 
profefTion.  Previous  ' to  devoting  himfelf  to 
the  Church,  he  exercifcd  for  fome  time  thfe 
profeOion  of  an  advocate,  and  gained  many 
caufes  j but  he  reproached  himfelf  with  it  af- 
terwards. In  my  youth,”  fays  he,  “ I de- 
voted  myfelf  to  the  trade  of  felling  words 
X 3 “or 
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or  rather  of  telling  lies  j but  that  which  we 
“ do  againft  our  inclinations,  is  feldom  attended 
with  fuccefs.  My  foudnefs  was  for  Solitude, 
and  I therefore  attended  the  praftice  of  the 
bar  with  the  greater  dcteftation.  ” Tl^e  fe- 
crec  confcioufnef?  wnich  he  entertained  of  his 
own  merit,  gave  him,  it  is  true,  all  the  vain 
confidence  of  youth  j and  filled  his  mind  with 
that  lofty  fpirit  which  begets  the  prefumption  of 
being  equal  to  every- thing  i but  his  invtctrate 
hatred  of  the  manners  of  the  Court  impeded  his 
exertions,  I have  no  hope,”  faid  he,  in  the 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  of  making  my 
fortune  in  the  Court  of  the  Vicar  of  J esus 
CfJRiST  : tp  acGomphfli  that,  1 mult  affidu- 
oufly  vifit  the  palaces  of  the  great  j 1 muft 
flatter,  lie,  and  deceive.”  PtTRARcn  was 
not  capable  of  doing  this.  He  neither  hated 
men  nor  difliked  advancement,  but  he  detefied 
the  means  he  muft  neceffarily  have  ufed  to  attain 
it,  FJe  loved  glory  and  ardently  fought  it, 
though  not  by  the  ways  in  which  it  is  gene-f 
rally  obtained,  He  delighted  to  walk  in  the 
moft  unfrequented  paths,  and,  of  courfe,  he  re-? 
noupped  the  vvorld, 

The  averfion  which  he  felt  frorn  the  man- 
ners which  are  peculiar  to  Courts  was  the 
particular  occafion  of, his  Effay  uppn  Solitude. 

In 
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In  the  year  1346  he  was,  as  ufual,  during  Lent 
at  Vauclufe.  The  Bishop  of  Cav.^illon,  anxi- 
ous to  enjoy  die  converfation  of  his  friend, 
and  to  tafte  the  fweeis  of  retirement,  fixed  his 
refidence  at  the  caftle ; a manfion  fituated  upon 
the  fummic  of  a high'  rock,  and,  in  appearance, 
better  conftrufted  for  the  habitation  of  birds 
than  men  ; the  ruins  of  which  at  prefent  only 
remain.  The  feenes  of  which  the  Bishop 
and  Petrarch  had  been  witnefles  at  Avimon 

o 

and  Naples^  infpired  them  with  difguft  of  cities, 
and  with  contempt  for  the  manners  of  a profli- 
gate Court.  They  weighed  all  the  unpleafant 
circumftances  they  had  before  experie^nced,  and 
oppofed  the  fituations  which  produced  them  to 
the  advantages  of  Solitude.  This  was  the  ufual 
fubjedt  of  their  converfadon  at  the  caftle,  and 
that  which  gave  birth  in  the  mind  of  Petrarch 
to  the  refolution  of  uniting  in  one  work  all  his 
own  ideas  and  thofe  of  others  upon  this  de- 
lightful fubjeft.  It  was  begun  in  Lent  and 
finifhed  at  Rajier\  but  he  revifed  and  correded 
it  afterwards,  making  many  alterations,  and 
adding  every-thing  which  occurred  to  his  mind 
previous  to  the  publication.  It  was  not  till  the 
year  1366,  twenty  years  afterwards,  that  he  fent 
it  to  the  Bishop  of  Cavaillon,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated. 

X 4 If 
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If  all  that  I have  faid  of  Petrarch  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work  were  to  be  collefted  into 
one  point  of  view,  it  would  be  fecn  what  very 
importdnt  facrifices  he  made  to  Solitude,  But 
his  mind  and  his  heart  were  framed  to  enjoy 
the  advantages  it  affords  with  a fuperior  de- 
gree of  delight  i a happinefs  which  he  obtain- 
ed from  hjs  hatred  of  a Coyrt  and  his  love  of 
liberty, 

The  iove  of  liberty  was  alfo  the  caufe  of 
Rousseau’s  violent  difguft  for  fociety,  and  in 
Solitude  became  the  fource  of  all  his  pleasures. 
Idis  I_iettejs  to  NIalherbe  difcover  the  genius 
ofche  writer  and  the  nature  of  the  man  as  much 
as  his  Confessions,  which  have  not  been  bet- 
ter underftood  than  his  charafter.  “ I miftook 
for  a great  lenght  of  time,”  fays  he  in  one  of 
them,  ‘‘  the  caufe  of  that  invincible  difguft 
which  I always  felt  in  the  commerce  of  the 
world,  I attributed  it  to  the  mortification 
of  not  poffefllng  that  quick  and  ready  talent 
neceffary  to  difcover  in  converfation  the  little 
knowledge  I poffeffed  j and  this  beat  back 
an  idea  that  I did  not  occupy  that  ftation 
^ in  the  opinion  of  mankind  which  i conceived 
I merited.  But  after  having  fcribbled  a great 
quantity  of  p^per,  1 was  perfectly  convinced 

that 
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« that  even  in  faying  many  ridiculous  things  [ 
was  in  no  danger  of  being  taken  for  a fool. 
" When  I perceived  myfelf  fought  after  by  all 
the  world,  and  honoured  with  much  more 
confideracion  than  even  my  own  ridiculous 
“ vanity  would  have  ventured  to  expedl  j and 
“ that,  notwithftanding  this,  I felt  the  fame 
“ difgufl:  rather  augmented  than  diminifhed^ 
I concluded  that  it  mufb  arife  from  fome  other 
“ caufe,  and  that  thefe  were  not  the  kind  of 
enjoyments  for  which  I muft  foolc.  What 
then,  in  fa6t,  is  the  caufe  of  it  ? It  is  no  other 
then  that  invincible Jpirit  of  liberty  which  no- 
“ thing  can  overcome,  and  in  comparifon  with 
“ which  honour,  fortune,  and  even  fame  itfelf, 
“ are  to  me  nothing.  It  is  certain  that  this 
fpiric  of  liberty  is  engendered  lefs-  by  pride 
“ than  by  indolence ; but  this  indolence  is  in^ 
“ credible  ; it  is  alarmed  at  every-thing ; it 
renders  the  moft  trifling  duties  of  civil  life 
infupportablc  : to  be  obliged  to  Ipeak  a word, 
“ to  write  a letter,  or  to  pay  a vifit,  are  to  me, 
“ from  the  moment  the  obligation  arifes,  the 
fevereft  punifhments.  This  is  the  reafun  why, 
although  the  ordinary  commerce  of  men  is 
odious  to  me,  the  pleafures  of  private  friervd- 
fhip  are  fo  dear  to  my  heart  ; for  in  the  in- 
diligence  of  private  friendlhips  there  are  no 
duties  to  perform  j we  have  only  to  follow  the 
4 “ feelings 
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feelings  of  the  heart,  and  all  is  done.  This 
is  the  reafon  alfo  why  I have  fo  much  dreaded 
to  accept  of  favours  ; for  every  a£t  of  kind- 
“ nefs  demands  an  acknowledgement;  and  I 
“ feel  that  my  heart  is  ungrateful,  only  becaufe 
gratitude  becomes  a duty.  The  kind  of  hap- 
pinefs,  in  fhorr,  which  pleafes  me  befi:,  does 
not  confifl:  fo  much  in  doing  what  1 wifh,  as 
in  avoiding  chat  which  is  repugnant  to  my 
inclination.  Adtive  life  affords  no  tempta- 
‘‘  tions  to  me ; I would  a hundred  times  rather 
do  nothing  at  all  than  that  which  I diflike  ; 
and  I have  frequently  thought  that  I fliould 
not  have  lived  very  unhappily  even  in  the 
“ Bastile,  provided  I was  free  from  every  other 
“ conftraint  than  that  of  merely  refiding  withiq 
its  walls.” 

The  advantages  of  a tranquil  leifure  were 
never  felt  with  higher  delight  than  by  Rousseau  ; 
thefe  enjoyments,  however,  are  equally  within  the 
reach  of  every  individual.  “ When  my  torments,” 
fays  this  amiable  philofopher,  oblige  me 
" to  count  the  long  and  forrowful  progrefs  of 
“ the  night,  and  the  violence  of  my  fever 
“ prevents  me  from  enjoying  one  moment’s 
**  fleep,  I frequently  forget  my  condition  in 
refledling  on  the  various  events  of  my  life,  and 
" rccolledtion,  repentance,  regret,  and  pity,  dii 

“ vide 
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vide  thofe  attentions  in  which  I bury,  for  a 
fc-v/  moments,  all  my  TvifFerings.  What  fitu- 
“ ations  do  you  conceive,  Sir,  1 moft  frequently 
“ and  moft  cheerfully  recall  to  my  mind  in  thefc 
mediations  ? Not  the  pleafures  of  my  youth  5 
they  w^ere  too  few,  too  much  blended  with 
bitternefs,  ‘and  are  now  too  diftant  from  my 
thoughts  ; but  the  pleafures  of  my  retirement, 
“■  my  folitary  walks,  the  tranfient  though  deli- 
“ cious  days  which  I palled  entirely  with  my- 
felf.  With  my  good  old  houfekeeper,  my 
‘‘  faithful  well- beloved  dog,  my  old  cat,  the 
birds  of  the  fields^  and  the  beafts  of  the  forefts, 
furrounded  by  all  the  charms  of  nature,  and 
their  divine  and  incomprehenfible  Author. 
Repail  ing  to  my  garden  before  day-break,  to 
wait  for  and  contemplate  the  rifing  fun,  my 
fir  ft  prayer  was,  when  I difeovered  the  fymp- 
“ toms  of  a fine  day,  that  neither  meflages  nor 
“ vifitors  might  diftuib  the  charm.  After  hav- 
“ ing  devoted  the  morning  to  various  cares, 
which  as  I could  put  them  off  till  another 
time  I al'vyays  attended  to  with  pleafure,  I 
“ haftened  to  my  dinner  that  1 might  avoid  un- 
“ pleafant  vifitprs,  and  thereby  procure  a longer 
**  afternoon.  Before  one  o’clock,  even  in  the 
hotteft  days  of  fummer,  while  the  fun  llionc 
in  meridian  fplendor,  I walked  forth  with  my 
faithful  Achates,  hurrying  along,  fearful 

left 
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left  Tome  one  might  feize  hold  of  me  before 
I was  fecure  in  my  efcape  ; blit  when  1 had 
" once  turned  a certain  corner,  and  felt  myfelf 
free  from  danger,  with  what  palpitation  of 
heart,  with  what  lively  joy  I drew  my  breath, 
and  exclaimed,  Now  I ammajler  of  my  time  for 
“ the  remainder  of  the  day  I I then  walked  with 
tranquil  fteps  in  fearch  of  fome  wild'fequefter- 
ed  fpot  in  the  foreft,  fome  defert  place,  where 
no  objeft,  touched  by  the  hands  of  men,  an- 
“ nounced  fervitude  and  domination  j fome 
“ afylum,  into  which  I might  fancy  that  I alone 
had  firft  entered,  and  where  no  impertinent 
**  intruder  might  interpofe  between  nature  and 
myfelf.’* 

Who  would  not  willingly  renounce  the  dilfi- 
pations  of  the  world  for  thefe  calm  enjoyments 
of  the  heart  ! the  fplendid  flavery  of  fociety  for 
this  ineftimable  liberty  ! I am  perfeftly  aware,  that 
mankind  in  general  are  not  in  a fituation  fo  fa- 
vourable to  felf-enjoyment  j let  them  however 
try  the  pure  pleafures  of  the  country,  and  they 
will  find  that  one  day  of  liberty,  one  hour  of 
quiet,  will  effectually  cure  them  of  their  anxiety 
for  feafts,  fhows,  finery,  and  all  -the  noify  non- 
fenfe  of  faftiion  and  folly. 


Pope 
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Pope  Clement  the  Sixth  offered  to  Petrarch 
not  only  the  office  of  Apoftolic  Secretary,  but 
many  confiderable  biffioprics.  Petrarch  con- 
ftantly  refufed  them.  You  will  not  accept  of 
any  thing  I offer  to  you  !”  faid  the  Holy  Fa- 
ther ; Aik  of  me  what  you  pleafe.”  Two 
months  afterwards  Petrarch  wrote  to  one  of 
his  friend^  ‘‘  Every  degree  of  elevation  creates 
new  lulpicions  in  my  mind,  becaule  I perceive 
the  misfortunes  that  attend  them.  Would  they 
“ but  grant  me  that  happy  mediocrity  fo  prefer- 
able to  gold,  and  which  they  have  promiled 
me,  I lliould  accept  the  gift  with  gratitude  and 
cordiality  j but  if  they  only  intend  to  inveft 
“ me  with  fome  important  employment,  I hiall 
“ refufe  it.  I will  ffiake  offthe  yoke  ^ for  I had 
“ much  rather  live  poor  than  become  a have.” 

An  Englilhman  fome  where  alks,  Why  arc 
" the  inhabitants  of  the  rich  plains  of  Lombardy, 
where  nature  pours  her  gifts  in  fuch  profufion, 
" lefs  opulent  than  thofe  of  the  mountains  of 
SwiSSERLAND  ? Bccaufc  FREEDOM,  whofc 
“ influence  is  more  benign  than  funfliine  and 
“ zephyrs,  who  covers  the  rugged  rock  with 
foil,  drains  the  fickly  fwamp,  and  cloaths  the 
brown  heath  in  verdure  ; who  dreffes  the  la- 
bourer  s face  with  fmiles,  and  makes  him  be- 
hold  his  increafing  family  with  delight  and  ex- 

“ ultation; 
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«*  ultation  ; FREEDOM  has  abandoned  the  ferule 
fields  of  Lombardy,  and  dwells  among  the 

“ mountains  of  SwissERLAND,” 

This  is  the  warm  enthufiafm  of  poetry  j but 
it  is  literally  true  at  Uri,  Schwitz,  Undevald, 
2lug,  Claris,  and  Appenzel.  For  he  who  has 
more  than  his  wants  require  is  rich  ; and  who- 
ever is  enabled  to  think,  to  fpeak,  and  to  employ 
himfelf as  his  inclination  may  diretft,  is  free. 

/ 

Competency  and  liberty,  therefore,  are  the 
true  fweetners  of  life.  That  ftate  of  mind,  fo 
rarely  pofiefled,  in  Which  we  can  fincerely  fay, 
**  I ha'Ve  enough^'  is  the  higheft  attainment  of 
philofophy.  FTappinefs  con  fills  not  in  having 
too  much,  but  fufficient.  Kings  and  princes  are 
unhappy,  becaufe  they  always  defire  more  than 
they  poflefs,  and  are  continually  ftimulated  to 
accomplifli  more  than  it  is  within  their  power  to 
attain.  Great  and  good  kings  are  not  to  blame, 
if  they  fometimes  fay,  “ My  Jor.^  I am  deaf  to-day 
0)1  tny  left  eard^ 

Men  in  general  endeavour  to  appear  much 
happier  than  in  fadlthey  are;  and  confider  every- 
thing v/hich  detrafts  from  this  appearance  as  a 
real  misfortune.  But  happinefs  ought  to  be  con- 
cealed except  from  the  eye  of  friendfhip  and  love  ; 

for 
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for  ENVY  is  its  direft  foe  j ever  watchful  to  find 

its  way  to  the  happy  bofoin,  and  eager  to  deftroy 
its  repofe* 

He  who  dnly  wants  little  has  always  enough. 
I am  contented/’  fays  Petrarch,  in  a letter 
to  his  friends  the  Cardinals  Taleyrand  arid 
Bologno,  “ I defire  nothing  more.  I have 
placed  limits  to  my  defires.  I enjoy  every 
thing  that  is  necefiary  to  life.  CincinNatus, 
“ CuRius,  Fabricius,  and  REGuLfs,  after 
having  conquered  nations,  and  led  kings  in 
triumph,  were  not  fo  rich  as  I am.  But  I 
fliould  always  be  poor,  if  I were  to  open  a 
door  to  my  pafllons.  Luxury,  ambition,  ava- 
rice, know  no  bounds  j and  defire  is  a fathom- 
lefs  abyfs.  I have  clothes  to  cover  me  j vic- 
tuals to  fupport  me  j horfes  to  carry  me  i lands 
“ to  lie  down  or  walk  upon  while  I am  alive,  and 
to  receive  my  remains  when  I die.  What  more 
was  any  Roman  Emperor  pofTefTed  of  ? My 
body  is  healthy  ; and  flejh  fubdued  by  la- 
bour is  lefs  rebellious  againft  the  fpivit.  I have 
books  of  every  kind,  which  to  me  are  inefti- 
mable  treafures  j they  fill  my  foul  with  a vo- 
luptuous delight  untindlurcd  with  remorfe.  I 
have  friends,  whom  I confider  more  precious 
than  any  thing  I poffefs,  provided  their  coun- 
lels  do  not  tend  to  deprive  me  of  my  liberty. 

I know 
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“ I Icnow  of  no  other  enemies  than  thofe  which 
envy  has  raifed  againft  me.  I defpife  them 
“ from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  j and  perhaps  it 
“ would  be  unhappy  for  me  if  they  were  not  my 
“ enemies.  I ftill  reckon  among  my  riches  the 
“ love  and  kindnefs  of  all  the  good  men  who 
are  upon  earth,  even  thofe  whom  I have  never 
feen,  and  perhaps  never  lliall  fee.” 

From  this  palfage  we  difcover  that  envy  fol- 
lowed Petrarch  into  the  retreats  of  Solitude* 
He  frequently  complains  of  it  j but  in  this  letter 
he  treats  it  properly.  He  defpifes  his  envious 
enemies,  and  would  be  forry  if  he  were  without 
them. 

Solitude  difcovers  to  mankind  their  real 
wants.  Where  great  fimplicicy  of  manners  pre- 
vails, men  always  poflefs  fufRcient  for  the  enjoy •* 
ment  of  life.  Ignorant  of  thofe  things  which 
others  defire  or  polfefs,  the  mind  cannot  enter- 
_ tain  an  idea  of  any  good  which  they  can  poffibly 
produce.  An  old  Country  Curate  refiding  upon 
a lofty  mountain  near  the  Lake  of  Thun,  in 
the  Canton  of  Bern,  was  one  day  prefented  with 
z.moor-ccck.  The  good  man  was  ignorant  of  the 
rarity  he  had  received,  and  confulted  with  his 
cook  what  he  fhould  do  with  it.  The  paftor  and 
the  cook  agreed  to  bury  it  in  the  ground.  Alas  1 

were 
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were  we  all  as  ignorant  of  moor-cocks^  we  fliould 
all  be  as  happy  as  the  Curate  of  ^the  mountain 
near  the  Lake  of  Thun, 

He  who  places  limits  to  his  real  wants  is  more 
wife,  more  rich,  and  more  contented  than  us  all. 
The  fyftem  upon  which  he  a£l:s  partakes  of  the 
noble  fimplicity  of  his  mind.  He  finds  felicity 
in  the  moft  obfcure  life,  in  fituations  at  the 
greatefi:  diftance  from  the  world.  Truth  is  the 
only  obje6l  of  his  affection  j he  follows  that  phi- 
lofophy  which  requires  but  little,  has  few  wants,  < 
and  feeks  his  highefl;  happinefs  in  a contented 
mind. 

Pope,  when  only  twelve  years  of  age,  wrote 
an  affefting  and  agreeable  Ode  upon  the  fubjedt 
of  Solitude,  which  comprehends  the  very  eflence 
of  this  philofophy. 

f 

ODE  ON  SOLITUDE, 

HAPPY  the  man  whofe  wifh  and  care 

A few  paternal  acres  bound,  '• 

Coiuent  to  breathe  his  native  air 

In  his  own  ground. 

Whofe  herds  with  milk,  whofe  fields  with  bread, 

Whofe  flocks  fupply  him  with  attire, 

Whofe  trees  in  fuminer  yield  him  fliadc, 

in  winter,  fire. 


y 
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Bleft,  who  can  unconcern’diy  find 

Hours,  days  and  years  Aide  foft  away. 

In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind,  ' 

Quiet  by  day, 

Sound  fleep  by  night ; ftudy  and  eafe. 

Together' mix’d;  fweet  recreation  ! 

And  innocence,  which  moft  does  pleafe 
With  meditation. 

Thus  let  me  live  unfeen,  unknown. 

Thus  unlamented  let  me  die. 

Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a ftone 

Tell  where  I lie. 

A CALM  and  tranquil  life  renders  even  fen- 
fuality  itfelf  more  fimple,  peaceful,  and  lefs 
alarming.  The  Held  of  fenfual  pleafures  is  to  the 
‘worldly-minded  parched  up  and  barren;  it  is 
noify  and  tumultuous ; filled  , with  vineyards, 
banqueting-houfes,  wanton  dancings,  infirma- 
ries, tombs  upon  which  the  rofes  fade,  and  dark 
fhades  for  the  purpofe  of  guilty  affignations.  But 
to  the  mind  of  him  who  fliuns  fuch  brutal  joys, 
fuch  grofs  voluptuoufnefs,  the  pleafures  of  fenfe 
are  of  a more  elevated  kind;  foft,  fublime, 
pure,  permanent,  and  tranquil. 

The  infolence  of  wealth  difappears  in  the 

fimplicity  of  rural  dife.  The  bofom  learns  to 

^ enjoy 
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enjoy  fenfations  very  different  from  thofe  ic 
experienced  in  the  world.  The  fentiments  of  the . 
mind  are  rendered  more  free;  the  feelings  of 
the  heart  more  purej  neither  heated  by  profu- 
fion,  nor  extinguifhed  by  fatiety, 

Petrarch  one  day  inviting  his  friend  the 
Cardinal  Colon n a to  vifit  his  retirement  at 
Vaucluse,  wrote  to  him,  « If  you  prefer  the 
" tranquillity  of  the  country  to  the  tumults  of  the 
town,  come  here,  and  enjoy  yourfelf.  Do  not 
“ be  alarmed  at  the  fimplicity  of  my  table,  or 
the  hardnels  of  my  beds.  Kings  themfelves  are 
fometimes  difgufted  with  luxury,  and  prefer  the 
pleafures  of  a more  frugal  repaft.  They  are 
plealed  by  the  change  of  fcene  and  occalional 
‘‘  interruption  does  not  render  their  pleafures  lefs 
" lively.  But  if  you  wilh  only  to  enjoy  your  ac- 
cuftomed  luxury,  what  is  to  prevent  your 
bringing  with  you  the  moft  exquifite  viands, 

« the  wines  of  Vefuvius,  dilhes  of  filver,  and 
“ every-thing  that  can  delight  the  fenfes.  Leave 
“ the  reft  to  me.  I promife  to  provide  you  with 
" a bed  of  the  fineft  turf,  a^  cooling  Ihade,  a 
concert  of  nightingales,  figs,  raifins,  water 
drawn  from  the  frefheft'  fprings,  and,  in  Ihort, 

‘‘  every-thing  that  the  hand  of  nature  prefents  to 
5^  true  pleafure.'* 
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Ah  ! who  would  not  willingly  renounce  thofc 
things  which  only  produce  difquietude  in  the 
mind,  for  thofe  which  render  it  contented  ? The 
art  of  occafionally  diverting  the  imagination, 
tafte,  and  paffions,  affords  new  and  unknown 
enjoyments  to  the  mind,  and  confers  pleafure 
without  pain,  and  luxury  without  repentance. 
The  fenfes,  deadened  by  fatiety,  revive  to  new 
enjoyments.  The  lively  twitter  of  the  groves, 
and  the  murmur  of  the  brooks,  yield  a more 
delicious  pleafure  to  the  ear  than  the  mufic  of  the 
opera,  or  the  compofiiions  of  the  ableft  mafters* 
The  eye  repofes  more  agreeably  on  the  concave 
firmament,  on  an  expanfe  of  waters,  on  moun- 
tains covered  with  rocks,  than  it  does  at  balls, 
afiemblies,  and  fetits  foupers.  The  mind  enjoys 
in  Solitude,  objedts  which  were  before  infupport- 
able  j and,  reclining  on  the  bofom  of  fimplicityj 
cafily  renounces  every  vain  delight.  Petrarch 
wrote  from  Vaucluse  to  one  of  his  friends,  I 
' “ have  made  war  againfl  my  corporeal  powers, 
for  I find  they  are  my  enemies.  My  eyes, 
which  have  occafioned  me  to  commit  fo  many 
follies,  are  now  confined  to  the  view  of  a 
fingle  woman,  old,  black,  and  fun-burnt.  If 
“ Helen  and  Lucretia  had  pofTeffed  fuch  a 
“ face,  Troy  would  never  have  been  reduced 
“ to  allies,  nor  Tar  quin  driven  from  the  em- 
“ pire  of  the  world.  But,  to  compenfate  thefe 

■ defeats, 
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7 defefls,  fhe  is  faithful,  fubmiflive,  and  induf- 
trious.  She  paffes  whole  days  in  the  fields ; 
and  her  fhrivelled  fkin  defies  the  burning  fun, 
“ even  m the  hotteft  dog-days.  My  wardrobe 
“ ftill  contains  fine  clothes,  but  1 never  wear 
“ them  ; and  you  would  take  me  for  a common 
labourer  or  a fimple  fhepherd ; I who  was 
formerly  fo  anxious  about  my  drefs.  But  th^ 
“ reafons  which  then  prevailed  no  longer  exift; 
“ the  fetters  by  which  I was  enflaved  are  broken  ; 
“ the  eyes  which  I was  anxious  to  pleafe  are 
“ fhut ; and  if  they  were  ftill  open^  they  would 
‘‘  not  perhaps  now  be  able  to  maintain  the  fame 
“ empire  over  my  heart.” 

Solitude,  by  ftripping  worldly  objecfts  of  that 
falfe  fplendour  with  which  the  imagination  arrays 
them,  deftroys  the  vain  ambition  of  the  mind. 
Accuftomed  to  rural  pleafure,  and  indifferent  to 
every  other,  a wife  man  no  longer  feels  power 
and  dignities  worthy  of  his  defires.  Cincin- 
NATUs,  a noble  Roman,  was  overwhelmed  with 
tears  on  being  obliged  to  accept  the  Confulfliip, 
becaufe  it  would  for  one  year  deprive  him  of  the 
pleafure  of  cultivating  his  fields.  He  was  called 
from  the  plough  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the 
empire  j he  defeated  the  enemy,  pofTcffed  himfelf 
of  the  provinces,  made  his  triumphal  entry  into 

y j Rome,, 
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Rome,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  fixteen  daysj^ 
returned  to  his  plough. 

The  inmate  of  an  humble  cottage,  who  is  forced 
to  earn  his  daily  bread  by  labour,  and  the  owner 
of  a fpacious  manfion,  for  whom  every  luxury  is 
provided,  are  not  held  in  equal  eftimation  by 
ttiankind.  But  let  the  man  who  has  experienced 
both  thefe  fituations  be  aflced,  under  which 
pf  them  he  experienced  the  moft  content.  I’he 
cares  and  inquietudes  of  the  palace  are  innu-  , 
merably  greater  than  thofe  of  the  cottager : 
in  the  former,  difcontent  poifons  every  enjoy- 
ment, and  its  fuperfluity  is  only  mifery  in  difr 
guife.  The  Princes  of  Germany  do  not  digefl;  all 
the  palatable  poifon  which  their  cooks  prepare,  fq 
well  as  a peafant  upon  the  heaths  of  Limbourg  di- 
gefts  his  buck-wheat  pie.  And  thofe  who  may  differ 
from  me  in  this  opinion  will  be  forced  to  acknow- 
ledge that  there  is  great  truth  in  the  reply  which 
a pretty  French  country-girl  made  to  a young 
and  amiable  nobleman,  who  folicited  her  to  aban- 
don her  fblitary  ruraf  fituation,  and  retire  with 
him  to  Paris.  Ah  ! Monfieur  le  Marquisy  the 
“ farther  we  remove  from  ourfelves,  the  greater 

is  pur  diftance  from  happinefs.’’ 

A SINGLE'  pafHon,*  which  we  arc  neither  able 
to  fubdiie  nop  inclined  to  fatisfy,  frequently  poi- 

fon  § 
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&ns  our  days  widi  the  bittereft  forrow  *,  There 
are  moments  in  which  the  mind  is  difcontented 
with  itfelf,  tired  of  its  exiftence,  difgufted  with, 
cvery-thing,  incapable  of  relifhing  eidier  Soli- 
tude or  Diffipation,  loft  to  all  repofe,  and  alieoi- 
atcd  from  every  pleafure.  Under  fuch  a fituation, 
time,  although  unemployed,  appears  horribly 
tedious  i an  impenetrable  chaos  of  fentiment  and 
ideas  prevails  ; the  prefent  affords  no  enjoyment  j 
and  we  wait  with  impatience  for  the  future.  The 
mind,  in  truth,  wants  the  true  Jalt  of  life  3 and 
without  that,  exiftence  is  infipid. 

But  where  is  this  precious  fait  to  be  found  ? 
Is  it  in  the  paffion  of  love  ? Love,  ^without 

* “ Wife  men,”  fays  Lord  EoLiNGBROicfe,  " are  certainly 
fuperior  to  all  the  evils  of  exile  ; but,  in  a ftrid  fenfe,  he, 
who  has  left  any  one  pajjion  of  his  foul  unfubdued,  will  not 
deferve  that  appellation.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  have 
‘‘  ftudied  all  the  duties  of  public  and  private  life,  that  we  are 
“ perfeclly  acquainted  with  them,  and  that  we  live  up  to  them 
in  the  eye  of  the  world ; a palhon  that  lies  dormant  in  the 
“ heart,  and  has  efcape^  our  fcrutiny,  or  which  we  have  ob- 
“ ferved  and  indulged  as  venal,  or  which  we  have  perhaps  en- 
“ couraged  as  to  principle  to  excite  and  aid  our  virtue,  may 
“ one  time  or  other  deftroy  our  tranquillity,  and  difgrace.  our 
‘‘  whole  charader.  When  virtue  has  fteeled  the  mind  on 
every  fide,  we  are  invulnerable  on  every  fide  ; but  Achilles 
was  wounded  in  the  heel.  The  leaft  part  overlooked  or  neg- 
“ Icded,  may  expofe  us  to  receive  a mortal  blow.” — Trans- 
lator. 

Y 4 doubt, 
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doubt,  frequently  preferves  life,  and  fometimes 
gives  it  new  vigour  and  animation ; but  a pafTion 
which  undermines  and  confumcs,  can  neither 
afford  permanency  nor  tranquillity.  The  love 
capable  of  raifing  itfelf  to  the  ftrength  and  power 
of  being  permanent,  muft  defcend  into  a fincere 
friendfhip,  or  it  will  deftroy  itfelf  or  its  obje<51:  j and, 
by  adding  fewel  to  a fubtle  flame,  will  reduce  the 
lover  and  beloved  to  a heap  of  cinders.  The  Jalt 
of  lifey  therefore,  can  only  be  extradled  from  paf- 
fions  which  do  not  require  extraneous  aid  j from 
paffions  which  fupply  their  own  aliment,  acquire 
force  by  indulgence,  and,  being  free  and  inde- 
pendent, raife  the  foul  fuperior  to  evcry-thing 
that  furrounds  it. 

i • 

Solitude  and  limited  defires  afford  a true 
happinefs  to  the  ftatefman,  whether  only  difmiffed 
from  his  office,  or  exiled  from  the  ftate.  Every 
great  Minifber  does  not,  indeed,  retire  from  his 
employments,  like  Neckar,  through  the  portals 
of  everlafting  fame.  But  every-one,  without 
diftindtion,  ought  to  raife  their  grateful  hands  to 
Heaven,  on  finding  themfelves  fuddenly  con- 
veyed from  the  troubled  ocean  of  public  life  to 
the  calm  repofe  of  their  native  fields,  to  the  paf- 
toral  care  of  their  flocks  and  herds,  under  the 
fhades  of  thofe  trees  which  their  anceftors  planted. 
In  France^  the  Minister,  who  incurs  the  dif- 

pleafure 
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plcafure  of  his  Sovereign  is  ordered  to  retire  \ 
that  is,  to  vific  an  eftate  highly  embeilifhed  and 
made  a moft  agreeable  retreat.  But  alas ! this 
delightful  retreat,  being  a place  of  exile,  be- 
comes intolerable  j he  no  longer  taftes  its  beau- 
ties with  pleafurej  deep  flies  from  his  eyes, 
fince  he  is  no  longer  his  ^ own  mafter;  the  lei- 
fure  he  polfefies  renders  him  an  impatient  hypo- 
chondriac j he  turns  with  averfion  from  every 
objedl  j and  his  ill-humour  tindlures  every- 
thing he  fees.  The  difgrace  of  a Minifter  in 
France  is  frequently  fatal  to  his  political  exift- 
ence  But  in  England,  they  congratulate  the 
Minifter  on  his  retirement,  as  they  would  a man 
juft  recovered  from  a dangerous  diftemper.  He 
retains  many  and  better  friends  than  before  he  was 
difmiflfed  3 for  thofe  who  accompany  his  retreat 
muft  be  attached  to  him  by  fincere  efteem  j but 
perhaps  thofe  who  adhered  to  him  in  power  were 
only  influenced  by  intereft.  Thanks,  Generous 
Britons  ! for  the  examples  you  have  given 
to  us  of  men  fufflciently  bold  and  indepen- 
dent to  weigh  events  in  the  fcales  of  reafon, 

* " It  is  to  this  end,”  fays  one  of  our  writers,  “ that  dif- 
grace  of  almoft  every  kind  conduds  men.  The  credit,  autho- 
rity,  and  confideration,  which  they  before  enjoyed,  are  like 
thofe  tranfient  fires  which  (hine  during  the  night ; and  being 
fuddenly  extinguifhed,  only  render  the  darknefs  and  folitude 
in  which  the  traveller  is  involved  more  vifible.” 

and 
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and  to  guide  themfelves  by  the  intrinfic  and  real 
merit  of  each  cafe  ! For,  notwithftanding  the 
raflinefs  with  which  many  Engliflimen  have  re- 
volted againft  the  Supreme  Being,  notwithftand- 
Ing  the  laugh  and  mockery  with  which  they 
have  fo  frequently  infuked  virtue,  good  man- 
ner, and  decorum,  there  are  many  more  among 
them,  who,  efpecially  at  an  advanced  period  of 
their  lives,  perfedlly  underfland  the  art  of  living 
by  themfelves ; and  in  their  tranquil  and  de- 
lightful VILLAS  think  and  live  with  more  free- 
dom, dignity,  and  real  happinefs,  than  any  pre- 
fumptuous  Peer  in  the  zenith  of  parliamentary 
power. 

It  is  faid,  that  among  thofe  Minifters  who 
receive  the  public  thanks,  or  are  forced  by  age 
to  retire,  more  than  half  finilh  their  career  by 
becoming  Gardeners  and  Country  Gentlemen. 
So  much  the  better  for  thefe  Ex-Minifters  j for 
they,  like  the  excellent  Chancellor  De  la  Roche 
at  Spire^  certainly  pofiefs  much  more  content 
with  the  Jhovel  and  the  raket  than  they  enjoyed 
in  the  moil  profperous  hcfurs  of  their  adminif- 
tration. 

Sentiments  like  thefe  furn’fh  an  excellent 
theme  to  thofe  who,  ignorant  of  the  manners  of 
the  world,  and  unacquainted  with  men,  are  fond 

of 
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of  moralizing,  and  of  extolling  a contempt  of 
human  greatnefs.  They  contend  that  rural  in- 
nocence and  amufement,  the  pure  and  Ample 
pleafures  of  nature,  and  the  enjoyment  of  a calm 
content  fo  arduoufly  required,  very  feldom  form 
any  portion  of  thofe  beaded  advantages  which 
Solitude  is  faid  to  poflefs.  They  add  alfo,  that 
a Minifter  in  office,  though  furrounded  bv  end- 
lefs  difficulties,  fubjedt  to  inceffant  torments, 
obliged  to  rack  his  brains,  and  to  employ  every 
art  and  cunning  to  attain  his  ends,  begins  by  his 
fuccels  to  feel  that  he  has  attained,  what  until 
this  period  he  ^ had  never  before  poffeffed,  the 
charader  of  Master  .and  Sovereign;  that  he 
is  then  enabled  to  create  and  to  deftroy,  to  plant 
and  to  root  up,  to  make  alterations  when  and 
v/here  he  pleafes ; that  he  may  pull  down  a 
yineyard,  and  ered  an  Engliffi  grove  on  its  feite; 
make  hills  where  hills  were  never  feen  before ; 
level  eminences  with  the  ground ; compel  the 
Eream  to  flow  as ‘his  inclination  lhall  dired; 
force  woods  and  ffirubberies  to  grow  where  he 
pleafes ; graft  or  lop  as  it  ffiall  ftrike  his  idea ; 
open  views  and  ffiut  out  boundaries ; conftrud 
ruins  where  ruins  never  happened  ; ered  tem- 
ples, of  which  he  alone  is  the  high-prieft,  and 
build  hermitages  where  he  may  feclude  himfelf 
at  pJeafure ; that  all  this  is  not  a reward  for  the 
reftraints  he  formerly  experienced,  but  a natural 
4 inch- 
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inclination,  fince  now  he  may  give  orders  with- 
out being  himfelf  obliged  to  obey  j for  that  a 
MINISTER  muft  be,  from  the  habits  of  his  life, 
fond  of  command  and  fovereignty  to  the  end  of 
his  days,  whether  he  continues  at  the  head  of  an 
cxtenfive  empire,  or  diredls  the  management  of 
a poultry -yard. 

To  maintain  that  it  is  neceffary  to  renounce 
the  natural  paffions  of  the  human  mind,  in  order 
' to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  Solitude,  would, 
without  doubt,  not  only  be  moralizing  very 
4lkwardly,  but  difeover  a great  ignorance  of 
the  world,  and  of  the  nature  of  man.  That 
which  is  planted  in  the  breaft  of  man  muft  there 
remain.  If  therefore  a minister  be  not  fatiated 
with  the  exercife  of  power  and  authority,  if  in 
his  retirement  he  ftill  retain  the  weaknefs  ^to  wifh 
for  command,  let  him  require  obedience  from  his 
chickens  whenever  he  pleafes,  provided  fuch  a 
gratification  is  eflential  to  his  happinefs,  and 
tends  to  fupprefs  the  defire  of  again  expofing 
himfelf  to  thofe  tempefts  and  fliipwrecks  which 
he  can  only  avoid  in  the  fafe  harbour  of  rural 
life*.  An  ex-minister  muft  fooner  or  later 

learn 

* “ Marshal  de  Boufflers  has  retired  to  cukivaip 
“ his  fields,”  laid  Madame  Ma  i ntenon  : “ I am  of  opinion 
“ that  this  CiNCiNNATUS  would  not  be  forry  to  be  fetched 

front 
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fcarn  to  defpife  the  appearances  of  human  gran- 
deur 5 for  in  his  retirement  he  will  perceive  that 
true  greatnefs  frequently  begins  at ' that  period  of 
life  which  Statefmen  are  apt  to  confider  as  a 
dreary  void ; he  will  difeover  that  the  regret  of 
being  no  longer  able  to  do  more  good,  is  only 
•7  fnbition  in  difguife;  and  feel  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  in  cultivating  their  cabbages 
and  afparagus,  are  a hundred  times  happier  than 
the  greateft  Minister. 

Under  fuch  circumftances  it  is  only  neceflary 
*to  be  contented  with  one’s-felf,  to  forget  the' 
•fuperfluities  of  life,  and  to  render  the  little  we 
polTefs  as  palatable  as  poffible.  The  firft  year 
which  Petrarch  pafled  at  Vaucluje  he  \vas  almofl: 
always  alone,  had  no  other  company  than  his 
dog,  no  other  fervant  than  a neighbouring  filhef- 
man,  who  ferved  him  with  every-thing  he  wanted. 
The  domeftks  who  attended  him  at  Avignon,  not 
being  able  to  accuftom  them  Pelves  to  this  man- 
ner of  living,  quitted  his  fervice.  Befide,  he 
was  badly  lodged,  having  only  a poor  cottage 
for  his  refidence,  which  he  afterwards  rebuilt 
without  any  art,  merely  to  render  it  tenantable, 

from  his  plough.  At  his  departure  he  charged  us  all  to  thiuk 

of  him,  if  any-thing  was  wanted  during  his  abfence,  which 

may  perhaps  continue  fifteen  days.” 
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and  even  the  traces  of  which  no  longer  remain. 
His  fare  was  coarfe  and  frugal;  nothing  that 
■flatters  the  fenfes  was  to  be  feen.  His  beft 
friends  therefore  called  upon  him  very  feldom, 
and  when  they  came  their  vifits  were  very 
fhort;  others  only  vifited  him  from  the  fame 
charitable  feelings  which  lead  men  to  the  cham- 
ber of  the  fick,  or  the  dungeon  of  the  prifoner. 
He  wrote  to  his  friend  Philip  de  Carrabold, 
Bifhop  of  Cavaillorii  who  was  then  at  Naples, 
“ Let  others  run  after  riches  and  honours;  let 
“ them  be  Princes  and  Kings;  I Ihall  never 
‘‘  attempt  to  impede  their  career.  I am  con- 
tented  with  the  humble  charader  of  Poet. 
And  why,  my  good  Bishop,  will  you  conti- 
nually  wander  from  place  to  place  merely  to 
“ difcover  the  road  to  preferment  ? You  know 
“ the  fnares  which  are  laid  in  the  Courts  of 
“ Princes,  the  anxieties  which  corrode  the  heart, 
“ the  rifques  which  are  run,  and  the  ftorms  to 
“ which  life  is  there  expofed.  Return  there- 
fore  to  your  diocefe,  return  to  tranquillity  and 
repofe.  You  may  do  this  with  honour,  while 
fortune  fmiles  upon  you.  You  will  there  find 
every-thing  you  can  defire.  Leave  fuper- 
fluity  to  the  avaricious.  The  rooms,  although 
not  decorated  with  tapeftry,  are  commodioufly 
" furnifhed.  If  our  table  be  not  lumptuous, 
“ yet  we  have  enough  to  fatisfy  hunger;  and, 

“ althougli 
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although  our  beds  not  decorated  with  gold 
and  purplcj  we  do  not  fleep  in  them  with  lels 
comfort.  The  hour  of  death  approaches,  and 
warns  me  to  renounce  all  the  extravagant  va- 
“ nities  of  life.  To  cultivate  my  gardens  is  now 
« the  only  pleafure  I purfue.  I plant  fruit-trees, 
in  hope  that  while  I am  fifliing  on  my  rocks, 
they  will  cover  me  with  their  fhade.  But  my 
''  trees  are  old,  -and  require  to  be  replaced  j I 
muft  therefore  requeft  that  you  will  defire  your 
attendants  to  bring  me  fome  plants  of  the 
peach  and  pear-tree  from  Naples.  The  enjoy- 
" ments  of  my  old  age  are  purchafed  by  labour ; 
and  I live  in  the  expeftation  of  future  plea- 
fures,  which  I intend  to  participate  with  you 
“ alone : this  is  what  the  Hermit  on  the  banks 
of  the  Sergue  writes  to  you  from  the  middle 
of  the  foreft,’* 

Solitude,  however,  will  not  procure  us  all 
thefe  advantages,  unlefs  we  renounce  the  7najzia 
of  refining  upon  happinefs.  By  endeavouring 
to  make  things  better  than  they  are,  we  abandon 
thofe  that  are  good.  He  who  always  views  things 
on  the  unfavourable  fide,  who  wifhes  that  all 
thofe  things  which  are  wrong,  and  which  ought 
to  remain  wrong,  were  made  right,  voluntarily 
furrenders  a large  portion  of  his  pleafures  ; for 
without  fo  great  a number  of  WrQ7igheads  in  the 

world. 
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world,  life  would  not  be  half  fo  entertaining  as ' 
it  is.  I 

To  live  happily,  it  is  an  excellent  maxim  to 
take  things  juft  as  they  are;  or  to  admit,  with  a 
celebrated  German  philofopher,  as  the  founda- 
tion of  all  morality,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  do  as 
much  good  as  pofTible,  and  to  be  contented  with 
cvery-thing  as  we  find  it.  This  fpecies  of  mo- 
rality is  certainly  founded  in  toleration  and  good- 
nature ; but  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  too  eafily 
into  a lo'ofer  kind  of  philofophy  *,  deftru6tive 
in  fome  minds  both  of  freedom  and  virtue.  It 
is  true,  however,  that  there  is  no  character  in  the 
world  fo  unhappy  as  he  who  is  continually  find- 
ing fault  with  evcry-thing  he  fees. 

My  barber  at  Hanover^  while  he  was  preparing 
to  (have  me,  exclaimed  with  a deep  figh,  “ It  is 
terribly  hot  to- day You  place  Heaven,” 
faid  I to  him,  “ in  great  difficulties ; for  thefe 
nine  months  laft  paft  you  have  regularly  told 
“ me  every  other  day.  It  is  terribly  cold  to-day  I' 
Cannot  the  Almighty,  then,  any  longer  govern 

* “ Let  the  world  go  as  it  pleafes,”  fays  an  ingenious  wri- 
ter, “ to  do  one’s  duty  tolerably  well,  and  fpeak  always  in 
“ praife  of  the  good  Prior,”  is  an  ancient  maxim  of  the 
monks  ; but  it  may  lead  the  difeipline  of  convents  into  a Hate 
of  mediocrity,  relaxation,  and  contempt. 
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the  Univerfe  without  thefe  gentlemen-barbers 
finding  fomething  to  be  difcontented  with  ? ‘‘  Is  it 
not,’*  I alkcd  him,  ‘‘  much  better  to  take  the 
‘‘  feafons  as  they  change,  and  to  receive  with 
equal  gratitude  from  the  hands  of  God  the 
winter’s  cold  and  fummer’s  warmth?” — “Oh! 
“ certainly,”  replied  the  barber. 

Competency  and  content  therefore*  may,  in 
genera],  be  confidered  as  the  bafis  of  earthly 
happinefs  j and  Solitude,  in  rnany  inftances, 
favours  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

One  of  the  advantages  we  ftill  owe  to  Soli- 
tude is,  that  it  enables  us  by  habit  to  relinquilh 
the  fociety  of  men.  For  as  it  is  impofhble  al- 
ways to  procure  agreeable  and  interefting  com- 
pany, we  foon  lofe  the  defire  to  attain  it,  and 
confole  ourfelves  with  the  idea,  that  it  is  incom- 
parably more  eafy  to  drive  away  languor  and 
difeontent  in  retirement  than  in  the  world  j 
befide,  as  it  very  rarely  happens  that  on  quit- 
ting  a public  aflembly  we  enter  with  great  good- 
humour  into  the  examination  of  ourfelves,  this 
ought  to  be  ftill  another  reafon  to  induce  us  the 
more  eafily  to  renounce  it.  The  lefs,  therefore, 
we  form  connexions  with  other  men,  the  more 
we  arc  qualified  for  an  intercourfc  with  our- 
felves. 


7. 
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It  is  frequently  difficult  to  find  an  amiable 
and  fenfible  charafter  with  whom  we  may  form 
conneflion,  and  to  whom  we  can  freely  com- 
municate our  thoughts,  our  pleafuies,  and  our 
pains.  In  this  cafe  nothing  but  employment 
and  adivity  can  divert  our  minds.  The  idle 
and  unemployed,  not  being  able  to  drive  away 
laffitude  and  difeontent  by  yawning,  exped  that 
relief  from  the  coming  on  of  time  which  the  in- 
duiVrious  enjoy  every  momeut  of  their  lives. 
The  coldnefs  of  indolence  freezes  all  the  func- 
tions of  the  heart;  and  the  dread  of  labour 
poifons  every  pleafure ; but  the  man  who  fc- 
rioufly  adopts  fome  ufeful  courfe  of  life,  who 
knmediatdy  executes  whatever  his  flation  calls 
upon  him  to  perform,  always  enjoys  a contented 
mind.  To  him  the  day  appears  too  fhort,  the 
night  too  long.  Vexation  and  difquietude  va- 
niffi  from  the  breaftof  him  who  never  leaves  for 
the  performance  of  to-morrow  that  which  may 
be  done  to-day,  who  makes  himfelf  ^mafter  of 
the  prefent  moment,  and  does  not  indifcreetly 
rely  upon  an  uncertain  futurity, 

A SITUATION  in  a fmall  village,  or  a coun- 
try  retirement,  is  bell  fuited  to  this  fpecies  of 
employment.  The  great  world  is  a feene  of 
agitation  from  morning  to  night,  although, 
flriaiy  fpeaking,  nothing  is  done  during  the 
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day.  In  a fmall  village,  or  more  Tequeftered 
fituation,  the  mind  has  time  to  think  ; we  View 
every.  obje6t  with  more  intereft  j and  difcharge 
every  duty  with  higher  pleafure.  We  do  not 
read  as  the  world  reads,  merely  to  fay  that  we 
have  read,  but  to  enjoy  and  benefit  by  the  infor- 
mation which  reading  affords.  Every-thing 
we  read  in  filence,  in  tranquillity,  finks  deep 
into  the  mind,  unites  itfelf  more  clofely  with 
our  thoughts,  and  operates  more  forcibly  on 
the  heart,  A judicious  ufe  of  time  in  fuch  a 
fituation  (bon  lelfens  our  inclination  to  fociety, 
and,  and  at  length,  we  efteem  ourfelves  completely 
happy  in  finding  it  totally  entinguifhed. 

The  filence  of  the  country  therefore  is,  to  the 
female  mind,  frequently  the  fchool  of  true  phi- 
lofophy.  In  England,  where  the  face  of  Na- 
ture is  fo  beautiful,  and  where  the  inhabitants 
are  hourly  adding  new  embellifhments  to  her 
charms.  Rural  Life  pofielfes  in  itlelf  inex- 
preffible  delights  : b.ut  among  that  adtive  people, 
the  love  of  Solitude  is  perhaps,  in  general  much 
ftronger  in  the  women  than  the  men.  A no- 
bleman who  employs  the  day  in  riding  over  his 
eftate,  or  in  following  the  hounds,  docs  not 
enjoy  the  Solitude  of  rural  life  with  t]ie  fame 
pleafure  as  his  lady,  who  devotes  her  time  to 
needle-work,  or  to  reading,  in  her  romantic  plea- 
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fure-grounds,  fome  inflrudtive  or  affeding  work* 
In  England,  where  ideas  flow  fo  rapidly,  where 
in  general  the  people  love  fo  much  to  think, 
the  calm  of  retirement  becomes  more  valuable, 
and  the  enjoyments  of  the  mind  more  interefting. 
Learning,  which  has  fo  confiderably  increafed 
among  the  ladies  of  Germany,  certainly  owes 
its  origin  to  rural  life  ; for  among  thofe  who 
pafs  their  time  in  rural  retirement,  and  improve 
their  minds  by  reading,  we  find  in  general 
much  more  true  wit  and  fentiment  than  among 
the  beaux  ejfrits  of  the  metropolis. 

How  would  thofe  who  occafionally  refide  in 
'‘Ihe  country  abridge  the  time  of  their  refidence 
in  town,  if  they  weighed  and  felt  the  advantages 
of  a rural  fituation  ! The  frivolous  enjoyments 
of  the  metropolis  would  then  vex  and  difguft 
their  minds  j they  would  foon  be  difcontented 
to  fee  men  employ  time  with  fo  little  improve- 
ment to  themfelvesj  running  inceifantly  after 
every  thing  that  is  ftrange,  devoting  their  whole 
lives  to  drefs,  to  gaming,  and  to  viflts,  without 
ever  refigningthemfelves  to  thofe  fublime  refledions 
which  elevate  and  ennoble  the  heart.  Poffelfed 
of  goodnefs,  liberality,  and  fimplicity,  a coun- 
try life,  after  having  lived  in  town,  affords  fo 
many  opportunities  of  being  happy,  that  it  is 

impof- 
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'iinpofTible  to  be  lanquid  or  difcontented,  pro- 
vided we  are  neither  negligent,  idle,  fick,  or 
in  love. 

How  fweet,  how  confoling  it  is  in  the  tran- 
quillity of  retirement  to  call  to  remembrance 
our  abfent  friends  ! Ah,  this  remembrance  alone 
makes  us  talle  again  in  Solitude  all  the  pleafures 
we  have  enjoyed  in  their  fociety. — “ You  are 
**  far  removed,  but  I am  notwithftanding  always 
‘‘  near  to  you.  There  is  the  place  where  you 
“ ufed  to  fit.  I have  the  identical  chair  ftill  by 
" me.  You  gave  me  thatpi6turej  that  charm- 
‘‘  ing,  tranquil,  landfcape.  With  what  fofc  efFu- 
" fion,  with  v/hat  a natural  overflow  of  feeling 

and  fentiment  we  enjoyed  the  view  of  that  en- 
“ graving,  reprefenting  lively  images  of  a happy 
‘‘  tranquillity  I Is  it  poITible  to  be  unhappy  when 
“ we  never  live  with  higher  joy,  with  more  re- 
‘‘  fined  delight  than  when  we  are  only  one  day’s 
“ journey  from  each  other  1” — By  the  aid  of  thefe 
light  artifices  of  imagination,  thefe  flattering 
illufions,  which  Solitude  fuggefts,  two  friends 
may  live  in  continual  intercourfe  with  each  other, 
even  when  feparated  by  oceans:  when  they 
no  longer  liften  to  the  voice  or  diftinguifii  the 
approaching  fteps  of  the  objeft  they  re'peil^ively 
love. 
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Friends  whom  deftiny  has  feparated  from 
each  other,  do  not  any-where  feel  their  fenti- 
ments  fo  noble  and  refined  as  in  thofe  places 
where  nothing  interrupts  this  foft  intercourfe, 
and  where  the  pleafures  of  the  world  cannot  in- 
terpofe  between  their  fympathifing  hearts.  Mu- 
tual ill-humour,  thofe  mortifications  which  a 
commerce  with  the  world  daily  inflidts,  and  a 
number  of  little  accidents,  may  fometimes  leffen 
the  delight  which  the  company  of  the  deareft 
friend  would  btherwife  afford.  In  thcfe  fubacid 
moments  the  mind,  influenced  by  the  feelings 
of  the  heart,  never  recurs  to  thofe  foft  inter- 
courfes  which  once  prevailed.  The  friend  who 
until  this  moment  engaged  my  love,  now  repels 
it  by  ill-humour  j but  how  many  agreeable  fen- 
timents,  how  many  delightful  pleafures  would 
be  loft,  where  I to  forget  the  paft  in  the  prefent, 
and  to  return  his  peevifhnefs  with  ill-humour  ! 
Vexations  will  occafionally  render  the  mildeft 
temper  petulant,  and  obfcure  for  a moment  the 
brightnefs  in  which  my  friend  is  accuftomed  to 
appear  before  me,  whofe  prefence  always  raifed 
fuch  delightful  fentations  in  my  heart,  diffufed 
felicity  and  pleafure  over  my  life,  charmed  every 
vexation  from  my  breaft,  baniflied  my  ill- hu- 
mour, and  who,  until  the  prefent  moment,  has 
ever  concealed  his  ill-humour  from  my  view. 
This  condud  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  the  pri- 
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vilege  of  intimacy.  But  friends  ought  not  to 
wreak  their  difcontents  on  each  other ; friends 
who  have  heretofore  fliared  together  in  all  the 
misfortunes  of  life,  who  have  mutually  fuffered 
for  and  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  feelings  of 
each  other’s  brcaft. . Friendfhip  demands  fince- 
rity,  but  fhe  alfo  in  common  benevolence  de- 
mands a mutual  indulgence  and  accommoda- 
tion i and  requires  that  mildnefs  fhould  be  op- 
pofed  to  anger,  and  patience  to  ill-humour. 
This,  however,  can  never  happen  where,  croffed 
by  the  embarraffments  of  life  each  indulges  the 
peevilh  afperities  of  his  temper,  and  forgetting 
every  attention  and  civility  himfelf,  complains 
that  they  are  not  obferved  to  him. — How 
quickly  do  all  thefe  inconveniences  difappear 
in  Solitude ! Solitude  faruflifies  the  memory  of 
thofe  we  love,  and  cancels  all  recollection  but 
that  which  contributes  to  the  enjoyments  of 
' friendfhip  ! Conftancy,  fecurity,  confidence, 
there  appear  again  in  all  their  brightnefs,  and 
reaflTume  their  empire  in  the  heart.  Every  pulfe 
of  the  foul  beats  in  perfeCt  harmony  ; I liflen 
with  pleafure  to  my  friend,  he  attends  to  me 
in  return  j although  diftant  he  is  always  near  to 
me  ; I communicate  to  him  all  my  thoughts  and 
all  my  fenfations.  I perferve,  as  facred  to  our 
friendfhip,  all  the  flowers  that  he  ftrews  over 
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the  thorny  path  of  my  life  j _ and  all  thofe  which 
I perceive  I gather  for  him. 

Solitude  not  only  refines  the  enjoyments  of 
friendfhip,  but  places  us  in  a fituation  to  gain 
friends  whom  neither  time  nor  accident  can 
take  away,  from  whom  nothing  can  alienate 
our  fouls,  and  to  whofe  arms  we  never  fly  in 
vain. 

. The  friends  of  Petrarch  fometimes  wrote 
apologies  to  him  for  their  abfence.  " It  is  im- 
pofiible  to  live  with  you,”  fay  they  j “ the  life 
which  you  lead  at  Vaucluje  is  repugnant  to 
human  nature.  In  winter  you  fit,  like  an  owl, 
“ with  your  face  over  the  fire  ; in  the  fummer 
you  are  inceflantly  running  about  the  fields; 
“ feldom  does  one  find  you  feated  under  the 
“ fhade  of  a tree.” — Petrarch  fmiled  at  thefe 
reprefentations : " Thefe  people,”  faid  he, 

‘‘  confider  the  pleafures  of  the  world  as  their 
“ fupreme  good  j and  not  to  be  renounced.  But 
I have  friends  of  a different  defeription,  whofe 
**  fociety  is  extremely  agreeable  to  me.  They  are 
“ of  all  countries,  and  of  all  ages  j they  are  diftin- 
“ guifhed  in  war,  in  politics,  and  in  the  fciences. 
“ It  is  very  eafy  to  fee  them  ; they  are  always 
“ at  my  fervice  : I call  for  their  company,  and 
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fend  them  away  whenever  I pleafe  j they  are 
never  troublefome,  and  immediately  anfwer 
" all  my  queftions.  Some  relate  to  me  the 
“ events  of  ages  paft ; others  reveal  the  fecrets 
" of  nature : thefe  teach  me  how  to  live  with 
“ happinefs ; and  thofe  how  to  die  in  quiet : 
“ thefe  drive  away  every  care  by  the  enjoyment 
‘‘  they  afford  me,  and  increafe  my  gaiety  by 
" the  livelinefs  of  their  wit;  while  others 
« harden  my  heart  againft  fufferings,  teach  me 
to  reftrain  my  defires,  and  enable  me  to  de- 
pead  only  on  myfelf.  In  one  word,  they 
“ open  to  me  an  avenue  to  all  the  arts,  to  all 
" the  fciences,  and  upon  their  information  I 
fafely  rely.  In  return  for  thefe  great  fervices 
" they  only  require  of  me  a chamber  in  one 
corner  of  my  fmall  manfion,  where  they  may 
« repofe  in  peace.  In  fhort,  I carry  them  with 
me  into  the  fields,  with  the  tranquillity  of 
« which  they  are  mych  better  pleafed  than  the 
“ tumults  of  the  town.” 

Love  ! the  mofl:  precious  gift  of  Heaven,  that 
happy  fenfibility  from  which  arifes  every  emotion 
of  the  heart,  appears  to'  merit  a diftinguiflied 
rank  among  the  advantages  of  Solitude,  pro- 
vided we  manage  this  powerful  pafllon  fo  as  to 
gender  it  auxiliary  to  happinefs. 


Love 
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Love  affociates  i itfelf  willingly  with  the  arpc6t’ 
of  beautiful  nature.  The  view  of  a pleafing 
profpedt  infpires  the  heart  with  the  tendereft 
emotions.  The  lonely  mountain,  the  filenr, 
grove,  and  the  ftillnefs  of  a fine  ^evening,  in- 
creafes  the  fufceptibility  of  the  female  bofom, 
infpires  the  mind  with  rapturous  enthufiafrn, 
and,  like  all  warm  and  violent  emotions,  fooner 
or  later  draws  afide  and  fubjugates  the  heart. 

Women  moft  certainly  feel  the  pure  and 
tranquil  pleafures  of  rural  life  with  more  ex- 
quifite  fenfibility  than  men.  They  enjoy  in  a 
much  higher  degree  the  beauties  of  a lonely 
walk,  the  frefhnefs  of  a fhady  foreft,  and  ad- 
mire with  higher  extacy  the  charms  and  gran- 
deur of  nature.  Minds  apparently  infenfible  in 
the  atmofphere  of  a metropolis,  open  themfelves 
with  rapture  in  the  country.  This  is  the  reafon 
why  the  return  of  Spring  fills  every  tender  bread 
with  LOVE.  “ What  can  more  refemble  love, 
faid  a celebrated  German  Philofopher,  than 

the  feeling  with  which  my  foul  is  infpired 
“ at  the  fight  of  this  magnificent  valley  thus  il- 
**  lumined  by  the  fetting  fun  !” 

Rousseau  felt  an  inexpreffible  pleafure  on 
viewing  the  early  bloflbms  of  the  fpring : the 

arrival  of  that  gay  feafon  gave  new  life  to  his 
„ mind  j 
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mind  j increafed  the  tender  inclinations  of  his 
foul  i and  aflimilated  the  charms  of  his 
miftreCs  with  the  beauties  that  furroiinded  hinj. 
The  forrows  of  his  heart  were  lightened  by  the 
view  of  an  exteqfive  and  pleafmg  profpea; ; and 
he  fighed  with  pleafure  among  the  fjowers  of  a 
garden  or  the  fruits  of  the  orchard. 

Lovers  feek  retirement  to  indulge  in  unin- 
terrupted quietude  the  contemplation  of  that 
objeft  for  whom  alonp  they  live.  Of  what  im- 
portance to  them  are  all  the  tranfaflions  of  cities, 
or  any-thing  indeed  that  does  not  tend  to  in- 
dulge their  paffion  ? Obfeure  chambers,  black 
forefts  of  firs,  or  lonely  lakes,  are  the  only  con- 
fidants of  iheir  fouls.  'Forefts  filled  with  gloomy 
fhades,  and  echoing  to  the  tremendous  eagle’s 
cry,  are  the  fame  to  their  minds  as  the  livelieft 
champain  country.  A lovely  fhepherdefs  of- 
fering her  foftering  bofom  to  the  infant  flie  is 
nurfing,  while  at  her  fide  her  well-beloved  part- 
ner fits,  dividing  with  her  his  morfel  of  hard 
black  bread,  is  a hundred  times  more  happy 
than  all  the  fops  of  town.  Love  inlpires  the 
mind  in  the  higheft  degree  with  all  that  is  ele- 
vated, pleafant,  and  affefting  in  nature,  and 
warms  the  coldeft  bofoms  with  fenfibility  and 
rapture. 
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Love’s  fofteft  images  fpring  up  anew  in  Soli- 
tude. The  remembrance  of  thofe  emotions 
which  the  firft  blufli  of  confcious  tendernefs, 
the  firft  gentle  preflure  of  the  hand,  the  firft 
dread  of  interruption,  create,  are  there^ndeli- 
ble  1 Time,  it  is  faid,  extinguifhes  the  flame  of 
LOVE  5 but  Solitude  renew's  the  fire,  and  calls 
forth  thofe  agents  which  lie  long  concealed,  and 
only  wait  a proper  moment  to  difplay  their 
power.  The  whole  courfe  of  youthful  feeling 
again  beams  forth  j and  the  mind, — delicious 
recolledtion  !— fondly  retracing  the  firft  affedion 
of  the  heart,  fills  the  bofom  with  an  indelible 
fenfe  of  thofe  high  extacies  which  a connoiffeur 
has  faid,  with  as  much  truth  as  energy,  pro- 
claims for  the  firft  time  that  happy  difcovery, 
that  fortunate  moment,  when  two  lovers  firft 
perceive  their  mutual  fondnefs  *» 

' A MIND  fond  of  refleaing  in  retirement  on 
the  paflion  of  love,  and  which  has  experienced 
its  pleafures,  feels  again  in  thefe  ever-recurring 

♦ No  perfon  has  deferibed  tlie  recolleaion  of  that  precious 
moment  with  fo  much  harmony,  fweetnefs,  tendernefs,  and 
fentiment,  as  Rousseau.  “ Precious  moments,  fo  much 

regretted  ! Oh,  begin  again  your  delightful  courfe  ; How  on 
« with  longer  duration  in  my  remembrance,  if  it  be  pofiible, 
*«  than  you  did  in  reality  in  your  fugitive  fucceffipn.-r  ” 

thoughts 
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thoughts  the  moft  delicious  enjoyments.  Herder. 
fays,  he  does  not  know  who  the  people  in 
Jfia  were,  whofe  mythology  thus  divided  the 
epochs  of  the  moft  remote  antiquity  : “ That 
“ men,  once  more  become  celeftial  fpirits,  were 
“ immediately  beloved  during  a thoufand  years, 
**  firft  by  looks,  then  by  a kifs,  afterwards  by’ 
alliance.” 

WiELAND',  during  the  warmeft  moments  of 
his  youth,  fublimely  enjoyed  this  noble  paflion 
for  a Lady  of  Zurich,  handfome,  amiable,  and 
fenfiblej  for  that  great  genius  well  knew  that 
love,  myfterious  love  ! begins  in  the  firft  figh, 
and  expires,  in  a certain  degree,  with  the  firft 
kifs.  I one  day  afkcd  this  young  lady  when 
WiELAND  had  kifled  her  for  the  firft  time? 
“ WiELAND,”  replied  the  lovely  girl,  " kilTed 
my  hand  for  the  firft  time  four  years  after  our 
acquaintance  commenced.” 

Young  perfons  in  general,  however,  do  not, 
like  WiELAND,  adopt  the  myftic  refinements 
of  LOVE.  Liftening  to  thofe  fentiments  which 
the  paflions  infpire,  lefs  familiar  with  their  ab- 
ftradtions,  and  their  minds  unoccupied  by  other 
ideas,  they  feel  at  an  earlier  age,  in  the  tranquil- 
lity of  Solitude,  that  irrefiftible  impulle  to  the 

union 
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union  of-  the  fexes  .which  nature  has  implanted  in 
the  breaft. 

V 

A LADY  who  lived  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  folitary  and  feparated  from  all 
connexion  with  the  world,  had  three  daughters, 
brunes  pquantes^  as  beautiful  in  their  perfons  as 
they  were  amiable  in  their  manners.  When  the 
eldeft  was  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
youngeft  about  nine, -they  were  prefented  with 
a tame  bird,  which?  hopped  and  flew  about  the 
chamber  the  whole  day,  and  formed  the  foie  amufe- 
ment  and  pleafure  of  their  lives.  Placing  them- 
felves  on  their  knees,  they  olfered  with  unwearied 
delight  their  lovely  little  favourite  a piece  of  bif- 
cuit  from  their  fingers,  in  order  to  lure  him  to 
their  bofomsj  but  the  bird,  the  moment  he  had 
got  the  bifcuit,  with  cunning  coynefs  difap- 
pointed  their  expeftations,  and  hopped  away. 
The  bird  however,  foon  died.  A year  after 
this  event  the  youngeft  of  the  three  fifters  faid 
to  ‘her  mother,  Oh  the  dear  little  bird, 
mamma  1 if  we  could  but  procure  fuch  an- 
other  1”—*' No,”  replied  her  eldeft  After, 
« what  I Ihould  like  better  than  any-thing  elfe 
in  the  world  is  a little  dog.  I could  catch 
“ a little  dog,  take  him  upon  my  knee,  and 
“ hug  him  in  my  arms  j but  a bird  is  good  for 
“ nothing  j he  perches  a little  while"  on  your 

finger. 
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finger,  flies  away,  and  there  is  no  catching 
“ him  again.  But  a little  dog,  oh  how,  charm- 

ing  1” 

I SHALL  never  forget  the  poor  religieufe  in 
whofe  apartment  I found  a breeding-cage  of 
canary-birds  s nor  forgive  myfelf  for  having  burfl: 
into  a fit  of  laughter  at  the  fight  of  this  aviary. 
Alas  ! it  was  the  fuggeftion  of  nature  j and  who  can 
refill  what  nature  fuggefts  ? This  myllic  wander- 
ing of  religious  minds,  this  celeftial  epilepfy  of 
LOVE,  this  premature  fruit  .of  Solitude,  is  only 
the  fond  application  of  one  natural  inclination 
railed  fuperior  to  all  the  others. 

Absence  and  tranquillity  appear  fo  favour- 
able to  the  paflion  of  love,  that  lovers  frequently 
chufe  to  quit  the  beloved  objed,  and  to  refled 
in  Solitude  on  her  charms.  Who  does  not  re- 
coiled to  have  read  in  the  Confeflions  of  Rous- 
seau the  ftory  related  by  Madame  de  Luxem- 
BERG,  of  the  man  who  quitted  the  ^company  of 
his  millrefs  only  that  he  might  have  the  pleafure 
of  writing  to  her  ! Rousseau  told  Madame 
Luxemberg  that  he  wilhed  he  had  been  that 
man  j and  he  was  right : for  who  has  ever  loved 
and  does  not  know,  that  there  are  times  when 
the  pen  exprelTes  the  feelings  of  the  heart  infi- 
nitely better  than  the'  voice  with  its  miferable 
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organ  of  fpeech.  The  tongue  has  no  eloquence,  it 
expreffes  nothing  j but  when  lovers  in  filent  ex- 
tacy  gaze  on  each  other,  where  is  greater  elo- 
quence to  be  found  ? 

l^VERS  not  only  feel  with  higher  extacy,  but 
cxprefs  their  fentiments  with  greater  happinefs, 
in  Solitude  than  in  any  other  fituation.  What 
fafhionable  lover  has  ever  painted  his  paflion  for 
an  iiTiperious  miftrefs  with  the  fame  felicity^^  as  the 
chorifterofa  villagein  Hanover  for  a young  and 
beautiful  country  girl  ? On  her  death,  the  cho- 
rifter  raifed,  in  the  cemetery  of  the  cathedral,  a 
fepulchral  ftone  to  her  memory,  and  carving,  in 
an  artlefs  manner,  the  figure  of  a Rose  on  its 
front,  infcribed  thefe  words  underneath : “ Cejl 
" ainft  qu^elle  frt” 

Under  the  rocks  of  Vaucluse,  or  in  retire- 
ments ftill  more  folitary,  Petrarch  compofed 
his  fined  fonnets,  deploring  the  abfence,  or  com- 
plaining of  the  cruelty,  of  his  beloved  Laura. 
Upon  the  fubje£t  of  Love  he  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Italians,  fuperior  to  every  other 
poet  in  the  world,  before  or  fince  his  time,  whe- 
ther in  the  Greek,  Latin,  or  Tufcan  languages. 

Ah ! that  pure  and  tender  language  of  the 
‘‘  heart  !”  fay  they;  “ nobody  poffefled  any 

knowledge  of  it  but  Petrarch,  who  added  to 
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the  three  Graces  a fourth— the  Grace  of 

Delicacy.” 

Love,  however,  iri  the  ardency  of  a youthful 
imagination,  and  aflifted  by  the  infpiration  of  a 
loneJy  and  romantic  place,  frequently  affumes 
a more  outre  .^nd  extravagant  charader;  and 
when  blended  with  religious  cnthufiafiTii  and 
a melancholy  dirpofition^  makes  a whimfical 
compoLttd  of  the  feelings  of  the  heart.  A lover 
of  this  defcnption,  when  he  is  inclined  to  be  fe- 
nous,  takes  from  the  text  of  the  Apocalypfe  his 
firfl:  declaration  of  love  j and  exclaims,  that  it 
IS  but  an  eterKa/  melancholy  ^ but  when  he  is  in- 
clined to  fharpen  the  dart  within  his  bread:,  his 
Jnfpired  mind  views  the  beloved  objed  as  the 
faireft  model  of  divine  perfedion, 

, Two  lovers,  of  this  divine  angelic  caftj  placed 
in  fome  ancient,  folitary,  romantic  caftle,  foar 
faf  beyond  the  common  tribe;  and  their  paffion  ^ 
grows  fubhme  in  proportion  to  the  refinement  of 
t eir  ideas.  The  beloved  youth,  furrounded  by 
ftupendous  rocks,  and  imprefied  by  the  awful 
ftillnefs  of  the  fcene,  pofTelTes  not  only  the  moral 
qualities  of  humanity  in  their  higheft  degree,  but 
raifes  his  mind  to  the  celeftial  attributes  of  god  ». 

^ ^ The 

* - When  the  pafHon  of  Lovh  Is  at  its  height  » fays 
OUSSEAU,  it  arrays  thebeloved  object  in  every  poflible 

per- 
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The  inCpired  mind  of  the  fond  female  fancies  her 
bofom  to  be  the  fanftuary  of  love,  and  conceives 
'her  affedion  for  the  youthful  idol  of  her  heart  to 
be  an  emanation  from  heaven  j a ray  of.  the 
Divinity  itfelf.  Ordinary  lovers,  without  doubt, 
in  fpite  of  abfence,  unite  their  fouls,  write  by 
every  poll,  feize  all  occafions  to  converfe  with 
or  to  hear  from  each  other ; but  our  more  fub- 
lime  and  exalted  female  introduces  into  tne  ro- 
mance of  paflion  every  butterfly  fhe  meets  with, 
and  all  the  feathered  fongflcrs  of  the  groves  ; and, 
except  in  the  objeft  of  her  love,  no  longer  fees  any- 
thing as  it  really  is.  Reafon  and  fenfe  no  lon- 
ger guide  i the  refinement  of  love  direds  all  her 
movements  j flie  tears  the  world  from  its  poles, 
and  the  fun  from  its  axis ; eftabli-flies  a new  gof- 
pel ; adopts  a new  fyftem  of  morality  for  herlelf 
and  her  lover';  and  is  convinced  thit  every-thing 
fhe  does  is  right. 

These  effefts  of  Love  cannot  be  avoided  by 
any  of  the  advantages  of  Solitude. 

Love  even  of  the  moft  tranciuil  kind,  that 
fpecies  which  lies  filent  in  the  bread,  which  does 

f 

perfeftion ; makes  it  an  idol,  places  it  in.  heaven ; and  as 
the  enthufiafm  of  devotion  borrows  the  language  of  love, 
the  enthufiafm  of  love  alfo  borrows  the  language  of  devotion. 
“ The  lover  beholds  nothing  but  paradife,  angels,  the  virtues 
of  faints,  and  tlte  felicities  of  heaven. 
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not  raifc  chimeras  in  the  mind,  which  does  not 
refign  itfelf  to  the  delirium  of  an  ardent  imamna- 

, O 

non,  and  which  is  not  carried  into  thefe  excefles^, 
in  time  confumcs  the  lover,  and  renders  him 

i 

miferable. 

The  lover’s  mind  occupied  by  the  idea  of  one 
objedl,  whom  he  adores  beyond  all  others,  all  the 
faculties  of  the  foul  become  abforbed  , and  when 
he  finds  himfelf  feparated  for  ever  from  the  love- 
ly objed:  who  has  made  even  the  higheft  facrifice 
to  him  in  her  power  j who  adminiftered  confola- 
tion  under  all  his  afflidions,  afforded  happinefs 
under  the  greateft  calamities,  and  fupported  him 
when  all  the  powers  of  his  foul  were  fled  j who 
continued  a fincere  friend  when  every  other 
friend  had  left  him,  when  oppreffed  by  domeftic 
forrows,  when  rendered  incapably  of  either 
thought  or  adioiii  he  abandons  a world  which 
for  him  no  longer  pofTeffes  any  charms,  and  to 
languifh  in  a flochful  Solitude  becomes  his 
only  pleafure.  The  night  is  paffed  in  fleep- 
lefs  agonies;  while  a difgufl;  of  life,  a defire 
of  death,  an  abhorrence  of  all  fociety,  and  a 
love  of  the  mofl:  frightful  deferts,  drive  him 
day  after  day,  wandering,  as  chance  may  di- 
red,  through  the  rnoft  folitary  retirements,  far 
from  the  hateful  tracer  of  mankind.  Were  he, 
however,  to  wander  from  the  Elbe  to  the  Lake 
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of  Geneva 5 to  feek  relief  from  the  north  to  the 
weft,  even  to  the  fliores  of  the  fea  j he  would  (till 
be  like  the  hind  defcribed  in  Virgil, 

( 

Sturg  Vr'ith  the  ftroke,  and  madding  with  the  pain, 

“ She  wildly  flies  from  wood  to  wood  in  vain  ; 

Shoo.s  o’er  the  Cntan  lawns  with  many  a bound, 
e The  cleaving  dart  ftill  rankling  in  the  wound  !” 

Virgil,  Book  IV.  line  1 10. 

Petrarch  experlencd  the  accumulated  tor- 
ments of  love  in  his  new  relidence  at  Vaucluse. 
Scarcely  had  he  arrived  there,  when  the  image 
of  Laura  inceffantly  haunted  his  mind.  He 
beheld  her  at  all  times,  in  every  place,  under  a 
thoufand  different  forms.  Tiiree  times,”  fays 
he,  “ in  the  dead  of  night,  when  every  door 
was  clofed,  flie  appeared  to  me  at  the  feet  of 
my  bed  with  a certain  look  which  announced 
“ the  power  of  her  charms.  Fear  fpread  a chil- 
“ ling  dew  over  all  my  limbs.  My  blood  thril- 
“ led  through  my  veins  towards  my  heart.  If 
any-one  had  then  entered  my  room  with  a can- 
die,  they  would  have  beheld  me  as  pale  as 
« death,  with  every  mark  of  terror  on  my  face. 
Before  day-break  I rofe  trembling  from  my 
bed,  and  haftily  leaving  my  houfe,  where 
cvery-thing  excited  alarm,  I climbed  to  the 
fummit  of  the  rocks,  ran  through  the  woods, 
caftiiiG’  my  eyes  continually  around  to  fee  if  the 

form 
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" form  that  had  difturbed  my  repofe  ftlll  purfued 
me.  I could  find  'no  afyliim : in  the  moft  fe- 
queftered  places,  where  I flattered  inyf  If  that 
I fliould  be  alone,  I frequently  faw  her  ilTuing 
**  from  the  trunk  of  a tree,  from  the  head  of  a 
“ clear  fpring,  from  the  cavity  of  a rock.  Fear 
rendered  me  infenfible,  and  I neither  knew 
**  what  I did  nor  where  I went.” 

To  an  imagination  fubjedl  to  fuch  violent  con- 
vulfions.  Solitude  afibrds  no  remedy.  Ovjd, 
therefore,  has  very  juftly  faid, 

" But  Solitude  muft  never  be  allow’d  ; 

“ A lover’s  ne’er  fo  fafe  as  in  a crowd  ; 

“ For  private  places  private  grief  increafe 
" What  haunts  you  there  in  company  will  ceafe ; 

**  If  to  the  gloomy  defert  you  repair, 

“ Your  miftrefs’  angry  form  will  meet  you  there.” 

Ovi  d’s  Remedy  of  Lo’ve, 

Petrarch  learned  from  the  firfl:  emotions  of 
his  pafTion,  how  ufelefs  are  all  attempts  to  fly 
from  Love  j and  he  fought  the  rocks  and  forefts 
in  vain.  There  is  no  place,  hovvever  favage  and 
forlorn,  where  Love  will  not  force  its  way. 
The  pure  and  limpid  ftream  of  Vaucluse,  the 
fhady  woods  adorning  the  little  valley  in  which 
the  ftream  arofe,  appeared  to  h.m  the  only 
places  to  abate  the  fiercenefs  of  thofe  fires  which 
ponfumed  his  heart.  The  moft  frightful  defercs, 
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the  deepeft  forefts,  mountains  almoft  inacceffible, 
were  to  him  the  moft  agreeable  abodes.  But 
LOVE  purfued  his  fteps  wherever  he  went,  and 
left  him  no  place  of  refuge.  His  whole  foul  flew 
back  to  Avignon. 

Solitude  alfo  affords  no  remedy  for  Love 
when  it  is  injurious  to  Virtue.  To  an  honed 
mind  the  prefence  of  the  beloved  objedt  is  never 
dangerous,  although  the  paflion  may  have  taken 
a criminal  turn  in  the  heart.  On  the  contrary,' 
while  abfence  and  Solitude  foment  all  the  fecret 
movements  of  the  fenfes  and  the  imagination,  the 
fight  of  the  beloved  objedt  deftroys,  in  a virtuous 
bread,  every  forbidden  defire ; for  in  abfence 
the  lover  thinks  himfelf  fecure,  and  confequently 
indulges  his  imagination  without  redraint.  Soli- 
tude, more  than  any  other  fituation,  recals  to 
the  mind  every  voluptuous  idea,  every-.thing  that 
animates  defire  and  inflames  the  heart : no  dan- 
ger being  apprehended,  the  lover  walks  boldly 
on  in  the  flattering  paths  of  an  agreeable  illufion, 
until  the  paffion  acquires  a dangerous  empire  in 
his  bread. 

The  heart  of  Petrarch  was  frequently  dimu- 
mulated  by  ideas  of  voluptuous  pleafure,  even 
among  the  rocks  of  Vaucluse,  where  he  fought 
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an  afyliim  from  Love  and  Laura  *.  But  he  foon 
banilhed  fenfuality  from  his  mind : the  paffion 
of  his  foul  then  becamiC  refined,  and  acquired 
that  vivacity  and  heavenly  purity  which  breathe 
in  every  line  of  thofe  immortal  lyrics  he  com- 
pofed  upon  the  rocks.  The  city  of  Avignon, 
where  his  Laura  refided,  was,  however,  too 

* We  read  in  a variety  of  books,  now  no  longer  known,  that 
Petrarch  lived  at  Vaucluse  with  laura,  and  that  he  had 
formed  a fubterraneous  palTage  from  her  hoafe  to  his  own, 
Petrarch  was  not  fo  happy.  Laura  was  married,  and 
lived  with  her  hulband  Hugues  de  Sades  at  Avignon,  the 
place  of  her  nativity,  and  where  Ibe  died.  She  was  the 
mother  of  eleven  children,  which  had  fo  debilitated  her  con- 
iHtution,  that  at  five-and-thirty  years  of  age  no  traces  of  her  for- 
mer beauty  remained.  She  experienced,  alfo,  many  domeftic 
forrows.  Her  hulband  was  ignorant  of  the  value  of  her  virtues, 
and  the  propriety  of  her  condudl.  He  was  jealous  without 
caufe,  and  even  without  Love,  whicli  to  a woman  was  ftill 
more  mortifying.  Petra rch,  on  the  contrary,  loved  Laura 
during  the  cohrfe  of  twenty  years  ; but  he  was  never  fuffered 
to  vifit  her  at  her  own  houfc  ; for  her  hulband  feldom,  if  ever, 
left  her  alone.  He  therefore  had  no  opportunity  of  beholding  his 
charming,  his  amiable  Laura,  except  at  church,  at  alTemblies, 
or  upon  the  public  walks,  and  then  never  alone.  Her  hulband  fre- 
quently forbid  her  to  walk  even  with  her  dearell  friends,  and 
his  mind  was  rendered  furious  wlicncver  Ihe  indulged  in  the 
flightell  pleafurc.  Laura  was  born  in  the  year  1307  or  1308, 
hnd  was  two  or  three  years  younger  than  Petrarch.  She 
died  of  the  piague  in  the  year  134^'  Seven  years  after  her 
death  her  hulband  married  again.  Petrarch  furvived  lier 
till  about  tbe  commencement  of  the  year  1374, 
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near  to  him,  and  he  vificed  it  too  frequently”, 
A love  like  his  never  leaves  the  heart  one  mo- 
ment of  tranquillity;  it  is  a fever  of  the  foul, 
which  afRidts  the  body  with  a complication  of  the 
inoft  painful  diforders.  Let  a lover  therefore, 
while  his  mind  is  yet  able  to  controul  the  emo- 
tions of  his  heart,  feat  himfelf  on  the  banks 
of  a rivulet,  and  think  that  his  paflion,  like  the 
ftream  which  now  precipitates  itfelf  with  noife 
down  the  rocks,  may,  in  peaceful  fhades  and 
folitary  bowers,  flow  acrofs  the  meadows  and 
the  plains  in  fllence  and  tranquillity. 

I 

, Love  unites  itfelf  to  tranquillity,  when  the 
mind  fubmits  with  humility  to  all  the  difpenfa- 
tions  of  Heaven.  If,  when  death  bereaves  a lover 
of  the  objedt  of  his  affedtion,  he  is  unable  to  live, 
except  in  thofe  places  where  flae  was  ufed  to 
dwell,  and  ail  the  world  befide  looks  defert  and 
forlorn,  death  alone  can  flop  the  torrent  of  his 
tears.  But  it  is  not  by  yielding  himfelf  to  the 
preflTure  of  his  afflidlion,  that  he  can  be  faid  to 
devote  himfelf  to  God.  The  lover,  when  op- 
prejOfed  by  forrow,  conflantly  attaches  himfelf  to 
the  objedl  which  is  no  more,  and  never  can  re- 
turn. He  feeks  for  what  he  can  never  find;  he 
liftens,  but  hears  nothing ; he  fancies  that  he 
beholds  the  lovely  form  alive  and  breathing, 
^hen  it  is  only  a phantom,  produced  in  mental 
I vificq 
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vifion  by  his  heated  imagination.  He  gathers 
Tofes  from  the  tomb  of  her  on  whom  all  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  his  life  depended ; he  waters  them  with 
his  tears,  cultivates  them  with  the  tendered:  care, 
places  them  in  h^  bofom,  kiffes  them  with  rap- 
ture, and  enjoys  their  foothing  fragrance  with 
melancholy  tranfport  j but  thefe  pleafures  alfo 
vanifh;  the  ro fes  droop  their  heads,  and  die.  It 
is  not  until  the  lover  lias  long  wreftled  with  the 
rigours  of  fate,  until  the  arms  have  long  been 
in  vain  extended  to  embrace  the  beloved-object, 
until  the  eye  has  long  fixed  its  view  upon  the 
cherilhed  fhade,  until  all  hope  of  a re-union  is 
gone,  that  the  mind  begins  gradually  to  feel  its 
returning  powers,  afilimes  an  heroic  courage 
^gaintt  its  misfortune  j and  by  endeavouring  to 
conquer  the  weaknefs  of  the  heart,  feels  the  re- 
turn of  its  former  tranquillity.  Thefe  cures,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  effeCled  in  vigorous  minds, 
who  alone  crown  whatever  they  undertake  with 
fuccefs : vigorous  minds  alone  find  in  Solitude 
that  peace  which  the  whole  univerfc,  with  all 
its  pleafures  and  difiipatlons,  cannot  procure. 

The  vlClory  which  the  virtuous  Petrarch 
acquired  over  the  pufTion  which  afiailed  his  heart, 
muft  afford  pleafure  to  every  mind.  When  he 
fought  refuge  in  Italy  from  Lo've  and  Laura, 
|iis  friends  \u.  France  ufed  every  endeavour  to  in- 
duce 
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duce  him  to  return.  One  of  them  wrote  to  him  : 
“ What  ■ d^mon  poflefles  you  ? How  could  you 
quit  a country  where  you  enjoyed  all  the  de- 
lights  of  youth,  and  where  that  graceful  perfon 
which  you  formerly  adorned  with  fo  much 
care,  procured  you  fo  many  plcafures  ? How 
can  you  live  thus  exiled  from  Laura,  whom 
you  love  with  fo  much  tcndernefs,  and  whofe 
“ heart  is  fo  deeply  afflifled  by  your  abfence  ?” 

Petrarch  replied  : Your  anxiety  is  vain  ; 

I am  refolved  to  continue  where  I am.  I am 
here  at  anchor  and  neither  the  impetuoficy  of 
the  Rhone  nor  the  powers  of  eloquence  Ihall 
**  ever  drive  me  from  jt.  To  perfuade  me  to 
change  this  refolution,  you  place  before  my 
“ eyes  the  deviations  of  my  youth,  which  I ought 
“ to  forget  3 a paffion  which  left  me  no  other 
refource  than  a precipitate  flight,  and  the  con- 
“ temptible  merit  of  a handfome  perfon,  which 
*f  . too  long  occupied  my  attention.  The  period 
is  arrived  when  I muft  no  longef  think  of 
“ thofe  follies  3 1 have  left  them  behind  me  3 
and  I rapidly  approach  to  the  end  of  my  ca- 
reer.  My  mind  is  now  occupied  by  more 
ferious  and  important  objedls.  God  forbid, 
“ that,  liftening  to  your  flattering  counfel,  I 
“ Ihould  again  throw  myfelf  into  the  fnares  of 
Love  3 again  put  on  a yoke  1 have  already  fo 
3 ‘‘  feverely 
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“ feverely  felt  1 It  was  confiftent  with  the  age 
of  youth,  but'  I Hiould  now  blulh  to  be  a fub- 
je6l  of  con ver ration  to  the  world,  and  to  fee 
myfelf  pointed  at  as  I walk  along.  I confider 
''  all  your  folicitations,  and,  indeed,  all  you  tell 
me,  as  a fevere  cenfure  upon  rny  conduff. 
My  love  of  Solitude  takes  root  in  this  place  * ; 
“ I fly  from  town,  and  ftroll  at  random  about 
“ the  fields,  without  care,  without  inquietude. 
In  fummer  I ftretch  myfelf  beneath  the  fhade 
upon  the  verdant  turf,  or  faunter  on  the  bor- 
ders  of  a purling  flream,  and  defy  the  heats  of 
“ Italy.  On  the  approach  of  autumn  I feek  the 
“ woods,  and  join  The  Muses  train.  This 
“ mode  of  life  appears  to  me  preferable  to  a life 

* Lord  Bolin gbroke,  after  having -experienced  all  the 
pleafures  and  pains  of  ambition,  retired,  on  his  return  from 
exile,  into  rural  Solitude  at  Lord  Tankerville’s  feat  at  Davvley. 
In  communicating  the  extreme  happinefs  he  felt  in  the  purfuit 
of  moral  tranquillity,  he  thus  expreffes  himfelf  in  the  exultation 
of  his  heart : “ I am  in  my  own  farm,  and  here  I fhoot  llrono- 
and  tenacious  roots : I have  caught  hold  of  the  earth,  to  ufe 
" a gardener’s  phrafe,  and  neither  my  enemies  nor  my  friends 
will  find  it  an  eafy  matter  to  tranfplant  me  again.”  But 
hisLordIhip,  like  Petrarch,  miftook  hispalTion  for  Solitude, 
and  fuppofed  that  to  be  the  fruits  of  philofophy,  which  was  only 
the  cfFeft  of  fpleen.  He  foon  quitted  this  delightful  abode, 
and  once  more  entered  into  the  buflle  of  public  bufinefs ; but 
he  had  occafion  to  lament  this  condudl ; He  again  retired,  at 
the  age  of  fixty,  to  France,  far  from  the  noife  and  hurry  of 
party  ; for  he  found  that  his  feat  at  Dawley  W'as  too  near  the 
theatre  of  his  ambition  to  permit  him  to  devote  the  red  of  his 
life  to  ftudy  and  retirement. — Translator. 
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« at  Court  j a life  occupied  only  by  ambition 
and  envy,  I walk  with  pleafure  on  the  plains  of 
Italy  j I feel  the  climate  to  be  ferene  and  pure. 
When  death  terminates  my  labours,  I only  afk 
the  confolation  of  repofing  my  head  upon  the 
bofom  of  a friend,  whofe  eyes,  while  he  clofes 
mine,  will  deplore  my  lofs,  and  whofe  kind 
care  will  convey  me  to  a tomb  in  the  bofom  of 
my  country.” 

These  were  the  fentiments,  the  philofophic 
fentiments  of  Petrarch  j but  he  returned  fqon 
afterward  to  Avignon. 

Petrarch  himfelf  acknowledges,  with  a 
franknefs  natural  to  his  charader,  that  his 
unfettled  foul  wavered  between  Love  and 
Reason.  He  wrote  from  Vaucluse  to  his  friend 
Pastrengo,  Perceiving  that  there  is  no  other 
‘‘  way  to  effedt  my  cure  than  to  abandon  Avig- 
NON,  I have  determined  to  leave  if,  notwith- 
{landing  all  the  efforts  of  my  friends  to  detain 
“ me.  Alas  ! their  friendfliip  only  tends  to 
render  me  unhappy  ! I fought  this  Solitude  as 
“ an  afylum  againfl  the  tempefts  of  life,  and  to 
" live  a little  while  retired  and  alone  before  I 
“ die.  1 already  perceive  that  I am  near  my 
“ end  j but  I feel  with  infinite  pleafure  that  my 
mind  is  free  i and  I here  enjoy  the  life  of 

“ the 
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the  blefled  in  heaven.  Obfcrve,  however,  the 
" prevalence  of  habit,  and  the  force  of  paflion ; 
“ for  without  having  any  bufinefs,  I frequently 
" return  to  that  hateful  city.  I run  voluntarily 
“ into  the  fame  fnares  by  which  I was  firft  caught, 
''  An  adverfe  wind  drives  me  from  the  port 
which  I have  entered,  upon  that  troubled  ocean 
where  I have  fo  frequently  been  Ihipwrecked. 
I am  no  fooner  there  than  I feel  myfelf  to  (Ted 
by  the  tempefl;  j the  heavens  feem  on  fire,  the 
fea  rages,  and  dangers  attack'  me  on  every  fide. 
I perceive  the  period  of  my  days  : but  alas  ! 
though  I turn  from  life  with  averfion,  yet, 
vvorfe  than  death,  I dread  that  which  is  to 
come.” 

Pastren-go  replied  like  a friend  who  knew 
not  only  what  Petrarch  pradtifed,  but  the  kind 
of  fentiments  which  would  make  him  feel  that 
which  he  was  delighted  to  perform  : “ It  is  with 
pleafure  I learn,”  fays  he,  that  you  have  burft 
open  the  doors  of  your  prifon,  lhaken  off  your 
‘‘  chains,  and  fet  yourfelf  free  that  after  a vio- 
‘‘  lent  tempeft  you  have  at  laft  reached  the  port 
you  wifhed  to  gain,  and  ride  fafe  in  the  har- 
hour  of  a quiet  life.  I can  at  this  diftance  dif- 
cover  evcry-thing  you  do,  day  after  day,  in 
your  retreat  at  Vaucluss.  At  the  earlieft 
dawn  of  day,  awakened  by  the  warblers  of 

“ your 
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your  groves,  and  the  murmurs  of  your  fpring, 
you  climb  the  hills  yet  covered  with  the  dew, 
“ and  from  thence  view  the  fertile  plains  and 
“ cultivated  vallies  fmiling  at  your  feet,  dif- 
‘‘  covering  now  and  then  the  diftant  fea  bearing 
‘‘  the  freighted  veffels  to  their  ports.  The 
“ tablets  are  ready  in  your  hand,  to  note  down 
“ the  thoughts  which  fill  your  mind.  When  the 
‘‘  fun  rifes  above  the  horizon,  you  feek  your 
humble  cot,  partake  of  a frugal  repaft,  and 
enjoy  undifiurbed  repofe.  To  avoid  the  meri- 
dian  heat  of  the  day,  you  retire  into  the  vales, 
« where  your  delightful  fpring,  precipitating 
“ over  rocks  with  echoing  founds,  pours  forth  its 
wandering  ftreams,  and  forms  the  charming 
river  which  fertilizes  the  valley  of  Vaucluse. 
“ I fee  the  cavern  through  which  the  water, 
“ fometimes  low  and  tranquil,  enters  j and  w'here, 
“ even  in  the  hotted  day  of  dimmer,  there 
breathes  fo  fredi  an  air.  Within  the  diade 

of  that  grotto,  whofe  arched  and  lofty  roof 
“ hangs  o’er  the  moving  crydal  of  the  dream, 
I perceive  you  enjoying  with  ravidied  eyes 
the  enchanting  view  which  lies  before  you  : 
‘‘  your  imagination  warms,  your  foul  takes  its 
intelledlual  flight,  and  then  you  produce  your 
choiced  works.  Thus  retired,  the  vanities  of 
this  world  appear  like  a light  and  tranfient 
fhadow,  and  you  quietly  furrcnder  them  to  a 

“ more 
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more  ufeful  employment  of  your  time.  When 
you  quit  the  grotto  your  tablets  are  full.  Do 
not,  however,  flatter  yourfelf  that  you  alone 
enjoy  thefe  trealiires  of  your  foul  j for  mine, 
which  never  quits  you,  participates  with  you 
in  all  your  delights.” 

The  felicity  which,  in  the  midft  of  fo  many 
dangers,  Petrarch  thus  tafted  at  Vaucluse,  the 
impatience  of  his  paflion  would  have  deftroyed ; 
but  Solitude,  judicioufly  employed,  difllpates  alj 
the  pangs  v/ith  which  Love  affiids  the  heart, 
and  affords  full  compenfation  for  the  pleafures 
it  takes  away.  Solitude,  however,  does  not 
deprive  the  bofom  of  the  unhappy  lover  of  its 
ufual  comforts  j he  reviews  his  pafl:  pleafures 
without  danger,  and  laments  their  tranfitory 
nature  without  regret ; he  ceafes  in  time  to  weep 
and  fuffer  j and  when  death  arrives,  exclaims  with 
a tranquil  figh.  “ Oh  lovely  objefl  of  my  foul  1 
“ if  you  fhould  learn  my  fate,  a love  like  mine 
may  well  deferve  the  tribute  of  a tear,  and  call 
one  gentle  figh  from  your  relenting  heart. 
" Forget  my  faults,  and  while  my  virtues  live, 
“ let  my  follies  die,  within  your  bofom  I” 

Tt  was  thus,  in  ftruggling  againfl:  the  preva- 
lence of  his  paflion,  that  Petrarch  rofe  to  that 
fublimity,  and  acquired  that  richncfs  of  imagi- 
nation, 
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nation,  which  diftinguiflied  his  charadler,  ancl 
gave  him  an  afcendancy  over  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  greater  than  any  individual  has  fince, 
in  any  country,  been  able  to  obtain.  His  mind 
pafled  with  the  happieft  facility  from  grave  to 
gay  j and  he  was  enabled,  when  the  occafion 
required,  to  adopt  the  boldeft  refolutions,  and 
perform  the  moft  courageous  aflions.  He  who, 
at  the  feet  of  his  miftrefs,  wept,  fighed,  and  fob- 
bed like  a child  ; who  only  wrote  foft  and  ten- 
der verfes  in  her  praife ; no  fooner  turned  his 
eyes  towards  Rome  than  his  mind  affumed  a 
bolder  tone,  and  he  wrote  with  all  the  ftrength 
and  fpirit  of  the  Auguftan  age.  Monarchs  % 
in  reading  his  lyric  poetry,  have  forgot  the  calls 
of  hunger  and  the  charms  of  deep  j but  he  was 
then  no  longer  the  fighing  Mufe  of  Love,  chaunt- 
ing  only  amorous  verfes  to  the  relentlefs  fair : 
he  no  longer  effeminately  kilfed  the  enflaving 
chains  of  an  imperious  female,  who  treated  him 
with  averfion  and  contempt;  but  with  republi- 
can intrepidity  he  regenerated,  by  his  writings, 
the  fpirit  of  liberty  throughout  Italy,  and  founded 
a loud  alarm  to  tyranny  and  tyrants.  Great  as 
a ftatefman,  profound  and  judicious  as  a minifter, 

* Robert  King  of  Naples  frequently  relinquinied  the  moft 
ferious  affairs  to  read  the  works  of  Petrarch,  without  tliink- 
ing  either  of  his  meals  or  his  bed. 

he 
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he  was  confulted  upon  every  Important  tranf- 
a«5^ion  of  Europe,  and  frequendy  engaged  in  the 
moft  arduous  negociations.  A zealous  friend  to 
humanity,  he  endeavoured  upon  all  occafions  to 
cxtinguilh  the  torch  of  difcord.  Princes  foli- 
cited  his  company,  revered  his  genius,  formed 
their  minds  from  his  precepts,  and  learned  from 
his  good  fenfe  and  humanity  the  noble  art  of 
rendering  their  fubjedfs  happy, 

Petrarch  therefore,  notwithftanding  the  vio- 
lence of  his  palTion,  enjoyed  all  the  advan- 
tages of  Solitude.  ~ His  vilits  to  VaucJuJe  were  not, 
as  is  generally  conceived,  that  he  might  be  nearer 
to  Laura  j for  Laura  refided  altogether  at 
Avignon  but  that  he  might  avoid  the  frowns  of 
his  miftrefs  and  the  corruptions  of  the  Court, 
Seated  in  his  little  garden,  which  was  fituated  at 
the  foot  of  a lofty  mountain  and  furrounded  by 
a rapid  ftream,  his  foul  rofe  fuperior  to  the  ad- 
verfities  of  his  fate.  He  was  indeed,  by 
nature,  reftlefs  and  unquiet  j difpleafed  be- 
caufe  he  was  not  at  fome  didant  place,  to 
which  it  was  impoflable  he  could  ever  go  ; 
anxious  to  attain  every  thing  the  inftant  he 
wifhed  for  it : looking  continually  for  what  it 
was  impoflible  to  find  ; troubled,  in  fliorr,  by 
that  lolicitude  which  generally  accompanies  ge- 
nius. But  in  his  momenlKi  of  tranquillity,  a 
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found  judgment,  joined  to  an  exquifite  fenfibility-j 
enabled  him  to  enjoy  the  delights  of  Solitude 
fuperior  to  any  mortal  that  ever  exifted,  either 
before  'or  fmce  his  time  j and  in  thefe  moments 
Vaucluje  was,  to  his  feelings,  the  Temple  of  Peace, 
the  refidence  of  calm  repole,  and  a fafe  harbour 
againft  all  the  tempefts  of  the  foul. 

Solitude  therefore,  although  it  cannot  con- 
quer Love,  purifies  its  moft  ardent  flame.  Man, 
although  he  cannot  extirpate  the  pafTions  which 
the  God  of  Nature  has  planted  in  his  bread, 
may  direcfl;  them  to  their  proper  ends.  If, 
therefore,  you  are  inclined  to  be  happier  than 
Petrarch,  fliare  the  pleafures  of  your  retirement 
with  fome  amiable  charafler,  who,  better  than 
the  cold  precepts  of  philofophy,  will  beguile  or 
banifh,  by  the  charms  of  converfation,  all  the 
cares  and  torments  of  life.  A truly  wife  man 
has  faid,  that  the  prefence  of  one  thinking  being 
like  ourfelves,  whofe  bofom  glows  with  fympathy 
and  love,  fo  far  from  deftroying  the  advantages 
of  Solitude,  renders  them  more  favourable.  If, 
like  me,  you  owe  your  happinefs  to  the  fond 
afteftion  of  a wife,  fhe  will  foon  induce  you  to 
forget  the  fociety  of  men,  by  a tender  and  unre- 
ferved  communication  of  every  fentiment  of  her 
mind,  of  every  fecret  feeling  of  her  heart  j and 
the  employments,  <he  bufmefs,  the  viciiTitudes 
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of  life  will  render^  by  their  variety,  the  fubjefls 
of  confidential  difcourle  and  fweet  domcftic  con- 
verfe  proportionably  diverfified.  The  orator 
who  fpeaks  upon  this  fubjed:  with  fo  much  truth 
and  energy,  muft  have  felt  with  exquifite  Icnfi- 
bility  the  pleafures  of  domeftic  happinefs. — ►— > 
Here,  fays  he,  every  kind  exprefllon  is 
remembeied  j the  emotions  of  one  heart  read 
with  correlpondent  eff^eds  upon  the  other ; 
every  thought  is  treafured  up  j every  teftimony 
of  afFedion  returned  ^ the  happy  pair  enjoy  in 
each  other  s company  all  the  pleafures  of  the 
mind,  and  there  is  no  feeling  which  does  not 
communicate  itfelf  to  their  hearts.  To  beings 
« thus  united  by  the  fincereft  affedion  and  the 
clofeft  friendfiiip,  every  thing  that  is  faid  or 
done,  every  wilh  and  every  event,  becomes 
mutually  important.  Beings  thus  united,  and 
they  alone,  regard  the  advantages  which  they 
“ feverally  poffefs,  with  a joy  and  fatisfadion 
untindured  by  envy.  It  is  only  under  fuch  an 
union  that  faults  are  pointed  out  with  cautious 
tendcrnefs,  and  without  ill-nature ; that  looks 
befpeak  the  inclinations  of  the  foul ; that  the 
" gratification  of  every  wilh  and  defire  is  anti- 
“ cipated  i that  every  view  and  intention  is  afli- 
milated  j that  the  fentiments  of  the  one  con- 
form to  thofe  of  the  other ; and  that  each 
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rejoices  with  cordiality  at  the  fmalleft  ad  van- 
“ tage  which  the  other  acquires*.” 

T HUS  it  is  that  the  Solitude  which  we  flaare 
with  an  amiable  objeft  procures  us  tranquillity, 
fatisfaftion,  heartfelt  joy  j and  makes  the  hum- 
bled; cottage  a dwelling  - place  of  the  pureft 
pleafure.  Love  in  the  retreats  of  Solitude, 
while  the  mind  and  the  heart  are  in  harmony  with 
each  other,  is  capable  of  preferving  the  nobleft 
fentiments  in  the  foul,  of  raifing  the  underftand- 
ing  to  the  higheft  degree  of  elevation,  of  filling 
the  bofom  with  new  benevolence,  of  rooting  out 
all  the  feeds  of  vice,  of  flrengthening  and  ex- 
tending all  the  virtues.  The  attacks  of  ill- 
humour  are  by  this  means  fubdued,  the  violence 
of  the  paflions  moderated,  and  the  bitter  cup  of 
afflidtion  fweetened.  It  is  thus  that  a happy  love 


* On  reading  this-  defeription  of  the  effefts  of  virtuous  love, 
it  is  impolTible  not  to  recGlledl  thofe  beautiful  lines  in  Mr. 
Pope’s  Eloifa  to  Abelard  : 

“ Oh  happy  Hate  ! when  fouls  each  other  draw. 

When  Love  is  Liberty,  and  Nature  Law  ; 

“ All  then  is  full,  pofl'clling  and  polfefl:, 

“No  craving  void  left  aching  in  the  breaft  ; 

“ Ev’n  thought  meets  thought,  ere  from  the  lips  it  part, 

“ And  each  warm  wilh  fprings  mutual  from  the  heart. 

“ This  fure  is  blifs,  if  blifson  earth  there  be, 

“ And  Once  Uie  lot  of  Abelaro  and  Me.-” 


renders 
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renders  Solitude  ferene,  alleviates  all  the  fuf- 
ferings  of  the  world,  and  ftrews  the  fweeteft  ' 
flowers  along  the  paths  of  life,; 

Solitude  frequently  converts  the  deep  an- 
guifli  of  diflrefs  into  a foothing  melancholy. 
Gentlenefs  is  a balm  to  the  wounded  heart.  Every 
malady  therefore,  both  of  the  body  and  the 
mind,  feels  fenfible  efFed:s  from  the  uonfolatory 
expreflions,  the  kind  affability,  the  interefting 
anxieties  of  a virtuous  wife.  When,  alas  ! the 
buffets  of  the  world  had  broke  down  my  mind  • 
rendered  every  thing  around  me  dilpleafing ; 
deftroyed  all  the  vigour  and  energy  of  my  foul  j 
extinguifhed  even  the  hope  of  relief  j and,  con- 
cealing the  beauties  of  nature  from  my  eyes, 
rendered  the  whole  univerfe  a lifelefs  tomb  ; the 
kind  attentions  of  a wife  conveyed  a fecret 
charm,  a filent  and  confolatory  virtue  to  my 
mind.  Oh  ! nothing  can  fo  fweetly  foften  all 
our  fufferings  as  a convi(5tion  that  woman  is  no; 
indifferent  to  our  fate. 

The  varieties  of  rural  feenery  afford  to  the 
diftraited  bofom  the  fame  tranquillity  which  the 
attentions  and  converfation  of  an  amiable  wife 
procure  to  a flek  and  fuffering  hufband,  and 
change  unutterable  affliftion  into  foft  forrow  and 
plaintive  grief. 
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Persons  even  of  the  tendereft  years,  young 
females  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age, 
who  pofTefs  fine  fenfibilities  and  lively  imagi- 
nations, frequently  experience  the  tender  melan- 
choly which  Solitude  infpires,  when,  in  the  re- 
tirement of  rural  life,  they  feel  the  firft  defires  of 
Love  j and  wandering  every  where  in  fcarch  of 
a beloved  objeft,  figh  for  one  alone,  although 
unconfcious  of  any  particular  objeft  of  aflTeftion. 
This  fpecies  of  melancholy  is  not  fymptomatic  j 
for  I have  frequently  feen  it  an  original  malady. 
Rousseau  was  attacked  with  it  at  Vevai  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  “ My 
" heart,”  fays  he,  “ rufhed  with  ardour  from  my 
bofom  into  a thoufand  innocent  felicities j 
melting  to  tendernefs,  I fighed  and  wept  like 
a child.  How  frequently,  ftopping  to  indulge 
my  feelings,  and  feating  myfelf  on  a piece  of 
broken  rock,  did  I amufe  myfelf  with  feeing 
my  tears  drop  into  the  ftream  !”  I cannot  tranf- 
cribe  thefe  lines  without  fhedding  tears  on  re- 
collecting, that  in  the  feventeenth  year  of  my  age 
I frequently  feated  myfelf  with  fimilar  agitation 
under  the  peaceful  fhades  of  thofe  delightful 
fliores.  Love  relieved  my  pains  ; Love,  fo  fweetly 
enjoyed  among  the  groves  which  adorn  the  banks 

of  the  Lake  of  Geneva*;  Love  the  only 

difeafq 

I 

^ * There  is  no  native,  or  indeed  any  perfon  pofTelTing  fcn- 

fibility^  of  whatever  country  he  may  be,  who  has  ever  beheld 

without 
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difeafe  which  Solitude  cannot  cure  j and  which 
indeed  we  willingly  endure  without  wifhing  for 
relief.  To  fuffer  with  fo  much  foftnefs  and  tran- 
quillity ; to  indulge  in  tender  forrow  without 
knowing  why,  and  Hill  to  prefer  retirement  ; to 
love  the  lonely  margin  of  a limpid  lake  j to  wan- 
der alone  upon  broken  rocks,  in  deep  caverns, 
in  dreary  forefts  ; to  feel  no  pleafures  but  in  the 
fublime  and  beautiful  of  nature,  in  thofe  beauties 
which  the  world  defpife  j to  defire  the  company 
of  only  one  other  being  to  whom  we  may  com- 
rnunicate  the  fenfacions  of  the  foul,  who  would 
participate  in  all  our  pleafures,  and  forget  every 
thing  elfe  in  the  univerfe  j this  is  a condition 
which  every  young  man  ought  to  wifli  for,  who 
wifhes  to  fly  from  the  mercilefs  approaches  of  a 
cold  contentlefs  old  age*. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  every  fpecies  of  afflidion 
that  Solitude  will  afford  relief.  Oh  my  beloved 

without  feeling  the  tendered  emotion  the  delightful  borders  of 
THE  Lake  of  Geneva;  the  enchanting  fpeftacle  which 
nature  there  exhibits  ; and  the  vad  and  majedic  horizon  which 
that  mafs  of  water  prefents  to  the  view.  Who  has  ever  re- 
turned from  this  fcene  without  turning  back  his  eyes  on  this 
intereding  pi(dure,  and  experiencing  the  fame  afflifblon  with 
which  the  heart  feparates  from  a beloved  friend  whom  we  have 
no  expedation  ever  to  fee  again  ? 

• This  refledlion  of  Petrarch  is  very  alFeftIng  and  very 
jud.  “ lllos  annos  egi  tantd  in  requie,  tantaque  dulcedine,  ut  illud 

fermt  Umpus  Jolum  tnihi  'vita  fuerit^  rcliqumn  omne  Jupplictutnd' 
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Hirchfeld  ! 1 can  never  reftrain  my  tears  from 
flowing  with  increafed  abundance,  whenever  I 
read,  in  thy  immortal  work  upon  the  pleafures 
of  a country  life,  the  following  afFedting  palTage, 
which  always  finks  deeply  into  my  heart : The 

“ tears  of  affliftion  dry  up  under  the  fympa- 
thifing  breath  of  Zephyrs : the  heart  expands, 
“ and  only  feels  a tranquil  forrow.  The  bloom 
of  nature  prefen ts  itfelf  to  our  eyes  on  every 
fide  ; and  in  the  er.joymt  nt  of  its  fragrance 
“ we  feel  relief  from  woe.  Every  fad  and  for- 
rowful  idea  gradually  difappears.  The  mind  no 
“ longer  rejedts  confolatory  meditations  j and  as 
« the  evening  fun  abforbs  the  damp  vapours  of 
a rainy  day,  a happy  tranquillity  dilTipates  the 
“ troubles  of  the  foul,  and  difpofes  us  to  enjoy 
“ the  peaceful  charms  of  rural  life.” 

There  are,  however,  bofpms  fo  alive  to  mif- 
fortune,  that  the  continual  remembrance  of  thofe 
who  were  once  dear  to  their  hearts  preys  upon 
their  vitals,  and  by  flow  degrees  confumes  their 
lives.  The  reading  of  a Angle  line  written  by 
the  hand  they  loved,  freezes  their  blood  : the 
very  fight  of  the  tomb  which  has  fwallowed  up 
the  remains  of  all  their  foul  held  dear,  is  intole- 
rable to  their  eyes.  On  fuch  beings,  alas ! the 
Heavens  fmile  in  vain.  The  early  violet  and 

the  twittering  groves,  proclaiming,  w'ith  the  ap- 
proach 
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proach  of  fpring,  the  regeneration  of  all  nature, 
bring  no  charms.  The  garden’s  variegated 
hues  irritate  their  feelings,  and  they  behold 
thofe  retreats  to  which  they  were  kindly  in- 
vited to.  footh  the  violence  of  their  diftrefs, 
with  horror,  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
They  refufe  to  follow  the  compalTionatc  hand 
extended  to  lead  them  from  their  houfe  of  for- 
row  to  the  verdant  plains  of  happinefs  and  peace. 
Such  characters  generally  pofTefs  warm  and 
ftrong  paflions  ] but  the  finenefs  of  their  feel- 
ings becomes  a real  malady  j and  they  require 
to  be  treated  with  great  attention  and  with  con- 
ftant  kindnefs. 

Softer  minds,  under  circumftances  equally 
diftrel'sful,  derive  a very  powerful  chanin  from 
Solitude.  The  misfortunes  they  feel  partake  of 
the  tranquillity  of  their  nature  : they  plant  upon 
the  fatal  tomb  the  weeping  willow  and  the  ephe- 
meral rofe,  as  ftriking  emblems  of  their  forrow 
and  misfortune  ; they  ercCl:  maujolea  and  com- 
pofe  funeral  dirges  ; their  hearts  are  continually 
occupied  by  the  idea  of  thofe  whom  their  eyes 
deplore,  and  they  exid,  under  the  fenfations  of 
the  trueft  and  moft  fincere  forrow,  in  a kind  of 
middle  ftate  between  Earth  and  Heaven.  Such 
chandlers,  I am  confcious,  feel  misfortunes  to 
cheif  full  extent  j but  their  forrows,  provided 


I 
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they  are  undifturbed,  appear  to  me  of  the  hap- 
pieft;  kind.  I do  not  pretend  to  fay  their  for- 
rows  are  infincere,  or  that  their  grief  is  lefs  than 
that  of  thofe  who  give  themfelves  up  to  fits  of 
violence,  and  fink  under  the  prefiure  ^f  their 
misfortunes  j this  would  be  a fpecies  of  ftupidiiy, 
an  enormity  of  the  confequences  of  which  I am 
fully-  fenfiole  : but  I call  them  happy  mourners, 
becaufe  their  conftitutions  are  fo  framed  that 
their  grief  and  forrow  do  not  decreafe  the  force 
and  energy  of  their  minds.  They  find  enjoyments 
jn  thofe  things  from  which  minds  of  a different 
texture  would  feel  averfion.  They  feel  celeftial 
joys  in  the  unceafing  recolledlion  of  thofe  perfons 
whofe  lofs  they  deplore. 

Every  adverfity  of  life  is  much  more  eafily 
overcome  in  Solitude  than  in  the  World, 
provided  the  foul  will  nobly  bend  its  flight  to- 
wards a different  objedt.  When  a man  thinks 
that  he  has  no  refources  but  in  despair  or 
DEATH,  he  deceives  himfelf  j for  delpair  is  no 
refource.  Let  him  retire  to  his  ftudy,  and  there 
ferioufly  trace  out  the  confequences  of  fome  fet- 
tled truth,  and  his  tears  will  no  longer  fall,  the 
weight  of  his  misfortunes  will  grow  light,  and 
the  pangs  of  forrow  fly  from  his  breaft. 
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In  Solitude  the  moft  trifling  emotions  of  the 
heart,  every  appearance  of  domeftic  felicity  or 
rural  pleafure,  drives  away  impatience  and  ill- 
humour.  Ill-humour  is  an  uneafy  and  infup- 
portable  condition,  which  the  foul  frequently 
falls  into  when  foured  by  a number  of  thofe  petty 
vexations  which  wfe*  daily  experience  in  every 
ftep  of  our  progrefs  through  life  j but  we  need 
only  to  fhut  the  door  in  order  to  avoid  this 
fcourge  of  happinefs.  Impatience  is  a ftifled 
anger,  which  men  filently  manifefl:  by  looks  and  , 
geftures,  and  weak  minds  ordinarily  reveal  by  a 
fhower  of  complaints.  A grumbler  is  never 
farther  from  his  proper  fphere  than  when  he  is 
in  company  i Solitude  is  his  only  afylum. 

Vexations,  however,  of  almoft  every  kind 
are  much  fooner  healed  in  the  filence  of  retire- 
ment than  in  the  noife  of  the  world.  When  we 
have  attained  a cheerful  difpofition,  and  do  not 
fufFer  any  thing  to  thwart,  reftrain,  or  four  the 
temper  of  our  minds  i when  we  have  learned 
the  art  of  vanquifliing  ourfelves,  no  worldly 
vexations  can  then  obftrudt  our  happinefs.  The 
deepeft  melancholy  and  moft  fettled  v/earinefs  of 
life  have,  by  thefe  means,  been  frequently  ba- 
nifhed  from  the  bread.  ^ The  progrefs  to  this 
end  is,  in  truth,  much  more  rapid  in  women 
^han  in  men.  The  mind  of  a lively  female  flies 

imme-. 
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immediately  to  happinefs,  while  that  of  a me- 
lancholy man  ftill  creeps  on  with  pain.  The 
foft  bofoms  of  the  fair  are  eafily  elevated  or  de- 
prefTed  but  thefe  elfedls  mull  be  produced  by 
means  lefs  abftra&ed  than  Solitude  by  fome- 
thing  that  will  ftrike  their  fenfes,  and  by  their 
alTiftance  penetrate  to  the  heart.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  mental  difeafes  of  men  augment  by 
flow  degrees,  take  deeper  root,  lay  ftronger 
hold  of  the  breafb;  and  to  drive  them  away  it 
is  necelTary  to  apply  the  moft  efficacious  reme- 
dies with  unfhaken  conftancy  j for  here  feeble 
prefcriptions  are  of  no  avail.  The  only  chance 
of  fuccefs  is  by  exerting  every  endeavour  to 
place  the  body  under  the  regimen  of  the  mind. 
Vigorous  minds  frequently  banifh  the  moft  inve- 
terate evils,  or  form  a powerful  fhiejd  againft  all 
the  darts  of  fate,  and  by  braving  every  danger 
drive  away  thole  feelings  by  which  others  are 
irritated  and  deftroyed.  They  boldly  turn  their 
eyes  from  what  things  are,  to  what  they  ought  to 
be  ; and  with  determined  refolution  fupport  the 
bodies  they  are  defigned  to  animate,  while 
weaker  minds  furrender  every  thing  committed  to 
their  care. 

The  foul,  however,  always  yields  to  thofe 
Gircumftances  which  are  moft  agreeable  to  its 
peculiar  charafter.  The  gaming-table,  luxu- 
rious^ 
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riolis  feafts,  and  brilliant  alTemblies,  are  the 
mod  palatable  aliments,  the  mod  pleafing  com- 
forts to  the  generality  of  men  ; while  the  bofoms 
of  thofe  who  figh  for  Solitude,  from  a confciouf- 
• nefs  of  all  the  advantages  it  affords,  feel  no 
tranquillity  or  enjoyment  but  in  peaceful 
(hades. 


These  reflexions  upon  the  advantages  which 
the  heart  derives  from  Solitude,  bring  me,  at 
lad,  to  this  important  quedion  : Whether  it  is 
eafier  to  live  virtuously  in  Solitude  or  in 

THE  WORLD. 

In  fociety,  the  virtues  are  frequently  praXifed 
from  a mere  fenfe  of  duty.  The  Clergy  feel 
it  their  duty  to  afford  indruXion  to  the  iano- 
rant  and  confolation  to  the  affliXed.  The  ' 
Judges  think  it  their  duty  to  render  judice  to 
the  injured  or  oppreffed.  The  Physician  pays 
his  vifits  to  the  fick,  and  cures  them,  ill  or  well  : 
and  all  for  the  fake  of  humanity,  fay  thefe 
gentlemen.  But  all  this  is  falfe ; the  clergy 
afford  confolation,  the  lawyer  renders  judice, 
the  phyfician  cures,  not  always  from  the 'decided 
inclination  of  the  heart,  but  becaufe  he  mud, 
becaufe  his  duty  requires  it  j becaule  the  one 
mud  do  honour  to  his  gown,  the  other  is  placed 
in  the  feat  of  judice,  and  the  third  has  pledged 

his 
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his  fkill  on  fuch  and  fuch  prognoftics.  The 
words  ‘‘  your  known  humanity^'  which  always 
flock  my  feelings,  and  are  introdudlory  to  the 
contents  of  a thoufand  letters  I have  received, 
are  nothing  more  than  the  flyle  of  cuftom,  a 
common  flattery  and  falfehood.  Humanity 
is  a virtue,  a noblenefs  of  foul  of  the  higheft 
rank  ; and  how  can  any  one  know  whether  I do 
fuch  and  fuch  things  from  the  love  of  virtue, 
or  becaufe  I am  bound  by  duty  to  perform 
them  ? 

Good  works,  therefore,  are  not  always  a£ls 
of  VIRTUE.  The  heart  of  that  man  who  never 
detaches  himfelf  from  the  affairs  of  the  world,  is 
frequently  fliut  againft  every  thing  that  is  good. 
It  is  poffible  to  do  good  and  not  be  virtuous  i 
for  a man  may  be  great  in  his  adlions  and  little 
in  his  heart*.  Virtue  is  a quality  much  more 
rare  than  is  generally  imagined.  It  is  therefore 
neceffary  to  be  frugal  of  the  words  humanity,  vir^ 
t-ue,  patriotijm,  and  others  of  the  fame  import  ; 
they  ought  only  to  be  mentioned  upon  great  oc- 
cafions  ; for  by  too  frequent  ule  their  meaning 
is  weakened,  and  the  qualities  they  defcribe 

* “ Vtri  potefiatibus  fublimesy  fays  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon, 
«'  ipfi  tibi  ignoti  funt.  Et  dum  negotiis  djlrahtpiiur,  tempore 
« carent,  quo  fanitati  aut  corporis  aut  anima  fu<e  conjulant.'* 

brought 
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brought  into  contempt.  Who  would  not  blufh 
to  be  called  learned  or  humane^  when  he  hears  the 
knowledge  of  fo  many  ignorant  perfons  boafted 
of,  and  the  well-known  humanity'^  of  fo  many 
villains  praifed  ? 

The  probability  is,  that  men  will  do  more 
good  in  the  retreats  of  Solitude  than  in  the  world. 
In  fad,  a virtuous  man,  of  whatever  defcrip.. 
tion  he  may  be,  is  not  virtuous  in  confequence 
of  example,  for  virtuous  examples  are  unhap- 
pily too  rarely  feen  in  the  world,  but  becaufe  in 
the  filence  of  refledion  he  feels  that  the  pleafures 
of  a good  heart  furpafs  every  other,  and  confti- 
tute  the  true  happinefs  of  life.  The  greater  part, 
therefore,  of  virtuous  adions  are  exercifed  in 
filence  and  obfcurity. 

Virtuous  actions  are  more  eafily  and  more 
freely  performed  in  Solitude  than  in  the  world. 
In  Solitude  no  man  bluflies  at  the  fight  of  Vir- 
tue, but  in  the  world  fiie  drags  on  an  obfcurc 
exiftence,  and  feems  afraid  to  fiiew  her  face  in 
public.  I he  intercourfe  of  the  world  is  the 
education  of  vice.  Men  pofTefled  of  the  beft  in- 
clinations are  furrounded  by  fo  many  fnares  and 
dangers,  that  they  all  commit  fome  fault  every 
day  of  their  lives.  One  man  who  plays  a firft- 
rate  charader  upon  the  theatre  of  the  world,  is 

deficient 
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deficient  in  virtuous  inclinations  j in  another  of 
the  fame  clafs,  his  inclinations  are  good  while 
his  actions  are  vicious.  In  the  chamber,  before 
we  engage  in  the  complicated  bufinefs  of  the 
day,  we  are,  perhaps,  kind,  impartial,  and 
candid,  for  then  the  current  of  our  tempers  has 
received  no  contradidlion  ; but  with  the  greateft 
attention,  with  the  moft  fcrupulous  vigilance,  it 
is  impoffible  to  continue  through  the  day  com- 
pletely mafters  of  ourfelves,  oppreflcd  as  we  are 
with  cares  and  vexations,  obliged  to  conform 
to  a feries  of  difgufting  circumftances,  to  give 
audience  to  a multitude  of  men,  and  to  endure 
a thoufand  abfurd  and  imexpefted  accidents  which 
diftraa  the  mind.  The  folly,  therefore,  of 
inyftic  minds  was  in  forgetting  that  their  fouls 
were  fubjefted  to  a body,  and  aiming,  in  con- 
fequence  of  that  error,  at  the  higheft  point  of 
fpeculative  virtue.  The  nature  of  human  beings 
cannot  be  altered  merely  by  living  in  a her- 
mitage. The  exercife  of  virtue  is  only  eafy  in 
thofe  fituations  where  it  is  not  expofed  to  danger, 
and  then  i:  lofes  all  its  merit.  God  created 
many  hermits  too  weak  to  fave  themfelves  when 
plunged  into  the  abyfs,  becaufe  he  rendered  them 
ftrong  enough  not  to  fall  into  it. 

I SHALL  here  fubjoin  an  excellent  obferva- 

tion  of  a celebrated  Scotch  Philofopher— “ It  is 

tlie 
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the  peculiar  effe(3:  of  virtue  to  make  a man’s 
“ chief  happinefs  arife^from  himfelf  and  his  own 
condufl.  A bad  man  is  wholly  the  creature 
“ of  the  world.  He  hangs  upon  its  favour  j lives 
“ by  its  finilesj  and  is  happy  or  miferable  in 
proportion  to  his  fucce/Si  But  to  a virtuous 
''  man,  fuccefs  in  worldly  matters  is  but  a 
fecondary  objedt.  To  difeharge  his  own  part 
with  integrity  and  honour,  is  his  chief  aim  5 
having  done  properly  what  was  incumbent 
" on  him  to  do,  his  mind  is  at  reftj  and  he 
leaves  the  event  to  Providence.  His  wUneJs  is 
" in  Heaven,  and  his  record  is  on  high.  Satisfied 
with  the  approbation  of  God,  and  the  tefti- 
" mony  of  a good  confcience,  he  enjoys  himfelf^ 
and  defpifes  the  triumphs  of  guilt.  In  pro- 
portion  as  ftich  manly  principles  rule  your 
heart,  you  will  become  independent  of  the 
world,  and  will  forbear  complaining  of  its  dif- 
couragements.” 

To  recommend  this  independence  of  the  world 
is  the  firfl:  aim  'and  only  end  of  the  little  philo- 
fophy  which  may  be  found  in  this  Treatife  upon 
Solitude.  It  is  not  my  dodtrine  to  lead  men 
into  the  deferts,  or  to  place  their  refid ence,  like 
that  of  owls,  in  the  hollow  trunks  of  trees  but 
I would  willingly  remove  from  their  minds  the 
excelllve  fear  of  men  and  of  the  world,  I would, 
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as  far  as  it  is  pradicable,  render  them  indepen- 
dent i I would  break  their  fetters,  infpire  them 
with  a contempt  of  public  fociety,  and  leave 
them  to  devote  their  minds  to  Solitude,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  able  to  fay,  at  lead  during  the 
courfe  of  two  hours  in  a day,  “ We  are  free.'* 

Such  a date  of  independence  cannot  be  dif- 
pleafing  even  to  the  greated  enemies  of  liberty  ; 
for  it  fimply  carries  tlie  mind  to  a rational  ufe  of 
Solitude.  It  is  by  intelledtual  colledlion  j by  the 
mind’s  diengthening  itfelf  in  thefe  pure  and 
noble  fcntiments ; that  we  are  rendered  more 
able  and  more  anxious  to  fill  our  refpedlive  da- 
tions  in  life  with  propriety. 

The  true  apodles  of  Solitude  have  faid,  It 
” is  only  by  employing  with  propriety  the  hours 
of  a happy  leifure,  that  we  adopt  firm  and 
folid  refolutions  to  govern  our  minds  and 
guide  our  adions.  It  is  there  only  that  we 
can  quietly  refied  upon  the  tranfadions  of 
life,  upon  the  temptations  to  which  we  are 
mod  expofed,  upon  thofe  weaker  fides  of 
''  the  heart  which  we  ought  to  guard  with 
the  mod  unceafing  care,  and  previoufly  arm 
ourfelves  againd  whatever  is  dangerous  in  our 
‘‘  commerce  with  mankind.  Perhaps  though 

“ virtue 
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virtue  may  appear,  at  firft  fight,  to  contraft 
the  bounds  of  enjoyment,  you  will  find  upon 
refle6tion,  that  in  truth  it  enlarges  them  ^ if 
it  reflrains  the  excels  of  lome  pleafures,  it 
favours  and  increafes  others  ^ it  precludes 
« you  from  none  but  fuch  as  are  either  fancaftic 
• " and  imaginary,  or  pernicious  and  deftruftive. 
“ The  rich  proprietary  loves  to  amufe  himfelf 
« in  a contemplation  of  his  wealth,  the  volup- 
" tuary  in  his  entertainments,  the  man  of  the 
« world  with  his  friends  and  his  affemblies  j but 
the  truly  good  man  finds  his  pleafure  in  the 
“ fcrupulous  difcharge  of  the  auguft  duties  of 
“ life.  He  fees  a new  fun  fhining  before  him ; 

thinks  himfelf  furrounded  by  a more  pure 
“ and  lively  fplendourj  every  objed  is  embel- 
“ lilhed,  and  he  gaily  purfues  his  career.  He 
who  penetrates  into  the  fecret  caufes  of  things, 
“ who  reads  in  the  refpeftable  obfeurity  of  a 
“ wife  Solitude,  will  return  us  public  thanks. 

“ We  immediately  acquit  ourfelves  more  per- 
“ fedly  in  bufinefs,  we  refifl:  with  greater  eafe  the 
temptations  of  vice,  and  we  owe  all  thefe  ad- 
vantages to  the  pious  recolledion  which  Soli- 
tude  infpires,  to  our  feparation  from  mankind, 
and  to  our  independence  of  the  world.” 

Liberty,  leifure,  a quiet  confcience,  and  a 
retirement  from  the  world,  arc  therefore  the 
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rureft  and  moft  infallible  means  to  arrive  at  vir- 
tue. Under  fuch  circumftances,  it  is  not  ne- 
ceflary  to  reftrain  the  pafliOns  merely  to  prevent 
them  from  dillurbing  the  public  order,  or  to 
abate  the  fervour  of  imagination  j for  in  our 
review  of  things  we  willingly  leave  them  as  they 
are,  becaufe  we  have  learned  to  laugh  at  their  ^ 
abfurdity.  Domeftic  life  is  no  longer,  as  in  the 
gay  world,  a fcene  of  languor  and  difguft ; the 
field  of  battle  to  every  bafe  and  brutal  paflion  ; 
the  dwelling  of  envy,  vexation,  and  ill-humour. 
Peace  and  Happiness  inhabit  thofe  bofoms 
that  renounce  the  poifonous  fprings  of  pleafure ; 
and  the  mind  is  thereby  rendered  capable  of 
communicating  its  pureft  joys  to  all  around. 
He  who  (huns  the  contaminated  circles  of  the 
vicious;  who  flies  from  the  infolent  looks  of 
proud  ftupidity  and  the  arrogance  of  fuccefsful 
villainy ; who  beholds  the  void  which  all  the  idle 
entertainments  and  vain  pretenfions  of  public 
life  leave  within  the  breaft,  is  never  difeontented 
or  difturbed  at  home. 

The  pleafures  of  the  world  lofe  their  charms 
on  every  facrifice  made  in  Solitude  at  the  altar 
of  Virtue.  “ I love  rather  to  Ihed  tears  myfelf, 
“ than  to  make  others  fhed  them,”  faid  a Ger- 
man lady  to  me  one  day.  She  did  not  feem 

confeious  that  it  is  almofl:  impoITible  either  to 

fay 
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fay  or  do  any-thing  more  generous.  Virtue  like 
this  affords  more  real  content  to  the  heart  than  all 
the  .enjoyments  of  the  world,  and  all  the  amufe~ 
ments  which  are  hourly  fought  to  deftroy  time, 
and  to  fteal  the  bofom  from  itfelf.  The  mind  is 
always  happy  in  finding  itfelf  capable  of  exercifing 
faculties  which  it  was  not  before  confeious  ic 
poffeffed.  Solitude  opens  the  foul  to  every  noble 
pleafure  j fills  it  with  intelligence,  ferenity,  calm- 
nefs  and  content,  when  we  expected  nothing  but 
tears  of  forrow  j it,  in  Ihort,  repairs  every  misfor- 
tune by  a thoufand  new  and  unalterable  delights. 

There  is  not  a villain  in  exiftence  whofe 
mind  does  not  filently  acknowledge  that  Virtue 
is  the  corner-ftone  of  all  felicity  in  the  world,  as 
well  as  in  Solitude.  Vice,  however,  is  con- 
tinually fpreading  her  filken  nets  to  enfnare 
multitudes  of  every  rank  and  every  ftation.  To 
watch  all  the  feduftive  inclinations  of  the  heart, 
not  only  when  they  are  prefent,  but  while  they  yet 
lie  dormant  in  the  breaft,  to  vanquifli  every  de- 
fire  by  employing  the  mind  in  the  purfuit  of 
noble  pleafures,  has  ever  been  confidered  the 
greateft  conqueft  which  the  foul  is  capable  of 
gaining  over  the  world  and  itfelf ; and  inward 
peace  has  ever  been  the  price  of  this  vi(51:ory. 

Happy  is  the  man  who  carries  with  hirri  into 
Solitude  this  ipward  peace  of  mind,  and  tlv;re 
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preferves  it  unaltered.  Of  what  fervice  would  it 
be  to  leave  the  town,  and  feek  the  calmnefs  and 
tranquillity  of  retirement,  if  mifanthropy  ftm 
lurks  within  the  heart,  and  we  there  continue  our 
facrifices  to  this  fatal  pafiion  ? Divine  ' content, 
a calm  and  open  countenance,  will,  under  fuch 
circumftances,  be  as  feldom  found  in  the  flower- 
enamelled  meadows,  as  in  the  deepefl:  night  of 
Solitude,  or*  in  the  fllent  fliades  of  obfcure  cells. 
To  purify  and  protedl  the  heart,  is  thefirfl;  and  lafl; 
duty  which  we  have  to  perform  in  Solitude : this 
taflc  once  accomplilhed,  our  happinefs  is  fecure ; 
for  we  have  then  learned  the  value  of  the  tran- 
quillity, the  leifure,  and  the  liberty  we  enjoy. 
Hatred  to  mankind  ought  not  to  be  the  cauf^ 
of  our  leaving  the  world  j we  may  fliim  their 

fociety,  and  flill  maintain  our  wiflies  for  their 
felicity. 

An  elTential  portion  of  the  happinefs  which  we 
tafte  in  Solitude  arifes  from  our  ability  to  appre- 
ciate things  according  to  their  true  value,  inde- 
pendently of  the  public  opinion.  When  Rome, 
after  the  conqueft  of  the  Pirates,  removed 
Lucullus  from  the  head  of  the  army,  in  order  to 
give  the  command  of  it  to  Pompey,  and  refigned 
by  this  aft  the  government  of  the  empire  to  the 
dilcretion  of  a Angle  man,  that  artful  citizen 
beat  his  breaff,  as  a Agn  of  grief,  at  being  inverted 
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with  the  honour,  and  exclaimed.  “ Alas!  is 
there  no  end  to  my  conflids.  How  much  bec- 
“ ter  would  it  have  been  to  have  remained  one  of 
the  undiftinguifhed  Many,  than  to  be  perpetu- 
ally  engaged  in  war,  and  have  my  body  con- 
tinually  locked  in  armour ! Shall  I never  be 
" able  to  fly  from  envy  to  a rural  retreat,  to  do- 
" meftic  happinefs,  to  conjugal  endearments  1” 
— PoMPEY  Ipoke  his  true  fentiments  in  the  lan- 
guage of  diflimulation  ; for  he  had  not  yet  learned 
really  to  efteem  that,  which  all  men  poflefled 
of  native  ambition,  and  the  lull  of  power  defpife ; 
nor  did  he  yet  contemn  that  which  at  this  period 
of  the  republic  every  Roman,  who  was  eager  to 
command,  efteemed  more  than  all  other  things : 
unlike  Manius  Curius,  the  greateft  Roman  of 
his  age,  who,  after  having  vancjuifhed  feveral 
warlike  nations,  driven  Pyrrhus  out  of  Italy,  and 
enjoyed  three  times  the  honours  of  a triumph 
retired  to  his  cottage  in  the  country,  and  with 
his  own  yidorious  hands  cultivated  Jiis  little 

f Manius  Curius  Dentatus  triumphed  twice  in  his 
firfl;  Confulate  in  the  463d  year  of  Rome?  firft  over  the 
Samnites,  and  afterwards  over  the  Sabines',  and  eight  years 
afterwards,  in  his  third  Confulate,  he  triumphed  over 
PyRRiius.  After  this  he  led  up  the  lefs  triumph,  called 
^viitson,  for  his  viftory  over  the  Z,«r«n/<i»/.~TRAN-SLA tor. 
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f^rm,  where  the  AmbafiTadors  of  the  Samnites 
came  to  offer  him  a large  prefent  of  gold,  and 
found  him  feated  in  the  chimney  corner  drefling 
turnips 

I 

No  king  or  prince  was  ever  fo  happy  as  was 
Manius  Curius  in  the  humble  employment  of 
dreffing  his  turnips.  Princes  know  too  well,  that 
under  many  circumftances  they  are  deprived  of 
friends  ; and  this  is  the  reafon  why  they  alk  the 
advice  of  many,  but  confide  in  none.  The  honefl 
fubjeds  of  a nation,  every  man  of  refledlion  and 
good  fenfe,  pities  the  conditions  of  virtuous  fo- 
vereigns  j for  even  the  beft  of  fovereigns  are  not 
altogether  exempt  from  fears,  jealoufies,  and 
torments.  Their  felicity  never  equals  that  of  a la- 
borious and  contented  hufbandman  j their  plea- 
fures  are  not  fo  permanent  j they  never  expe- 
rience the  fame  tranquillity  and  content.  Thg 
provifions  of  a peafant  are  coarfe,  but  to  his  ap- 
petite they  are  delicious : his  bed  is  hard,  but 
he  goes  to  it  fatigued  by  the  honefl:  labours  of 
the  day,  and  fleeps  founder  on  his  mat  of  ftraw, 
than  monarchs  on  their  beds  of  down. 

* Dentatus  abfolutely  refufed  the  prefent,  and  gave  the 
Ambaffadors  this  anfwer  : A man  who  can  ^e  fatisfied  with 

inch  a fupper  has  no  need  of  gold  ; and  I think  it  more 
“ glorious  to  conquer  the  owners  of  it,  than  to  poflefs  it  my- 
“ felf.” — Translator. 
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The  pleafures  of  Solitude  may  be  enjoyed  by 
every  defeription  of  men,  without  exception  of 
rank  or  fortune.  The  frefhnefs  of  the  breeze,  the 
magnificence  of  the  forefts,  the  rich  tints  of  the 
meadows,  the  inexhauftible  variety  which  fum- 
mcr  fp  eads  over  the  face  of  all  nature,  enchant 
not  only  philofophers,  kings,  and  heroes,  but 
the  beautiful  pidlure  ravifhes  the  mind  of  the 
moft  ignorant  fpeflator  with  eyquifite  delight. 
An  B nglilh  author  has  very  juftly  obferved,  ‘‘  It 
is  not  neceflary  that  he  who  looks  with  pleafure 
on  the  colours  of  a flower  fhouid  ftudy  the 
" principles  of  vegetation,  or  that  the  Ptolemaick 
and  Copernican  fyftems  fhouid  be  compared,  be- 
fore  the  light  of  the  fun  can  gladden,  or  its 
“ warmth  invigorate.  Novelty  is  iti'elf  a fource  of 
“ gratification  ; and  Milton  jufbly  obferves,  that 
“ to  him  who  has  been  long  pent  up  in  cities,  no 
“ rural  objedt  can  be  prei'ented,  which  will  not 
“ delight  or  refrefh  fome  of  his  fenfes.’^ 

Exiles  themfelves  have  frequently  felt  the 
advantages  and  enjoyments  of  Solitude.  To  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  the  world  from  which  they  are 
banifhed,  they  create  in  retirement  a new  world 
for  themfelves ; forget  thofe  faditious  pleafures 
exclufively  attached  to  the  condition  of  the 
pREATj  habituate  themfelves  toothers  of  a no- 
bler kind,  more  worthy  the  attention  of  a rational 

4 being ; 
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being  * j and  to  pafs  their  days  in  tranquillity 
find  out  a thoufand  little  felicities,  which  are 
only  to  be  met  with  at  a diftance  from  all  fociety, 
far  removed  from  all  confolation,  far  from  theif 
CQuntry,  their  family,  and  their  friends. 

But  to  procure  happinefs.  Exiles,  like  other 
men,  muft  fix  their  minds  upon  fome  one  ob- 
ject: i they  muft  adopt  fome  particular  purfuit, 
capable  of  creating  future  hopes,  or  of  affording 
immediate  pleafure.  Exiles,  afasj  afpire  to  the 
attainment  of  happinefs,  and  \yould  ftill  five  for 
the  falce  of  virtue, 

Maurice  Prince  of  Isenbourg  diftinguiftied 
himfelf  by  his  courage,  during  a fervice  of 
twenty  years  under  Ferdinand  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  and  Marftial  Broglio,  in  the  wars 
between  the  Russians  and  the  Turks.  Health 
and  repofe  were  facrificed  to  the  gratification  of 
his  ambition  and  love  of  glory.  During  his  fer- 
vipe  in  the  Ruffian  army,  he  fell  under  the  dif- 
pleafure  of  the  Emprefs,  and  was  fent  into  exile. 
The  nature  of  exile  in  Ruffia  is  well  known , but 

Cicero  fays,  Multa  prteclare  Dionysius  Phalereus 
“■  zn  illo  exilio  fcripjit^  non  in  ufum  aJiquem  /uum,  quo  erat  orba- 

tus‘,  fed  animi  cultus  ilht  erat  ei  qmji  quidam  humqnitatis 
“ eibusJ* 


he 
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contrived  to  render  even  a Ruffian  banifli- 
ment  agreeable.  At  firft,  his  mind  and  his 
body  were  oppreffied  by  the  forrows  and  difquie- 
tudes  of  his  fituation  i;  and  he  became  a mere 
fhadow.  The  little  work  written  by  Lord 
Bolingbroke  upon  exile  fell  accidentally  in- 
to his  hands.  He  read  it  feveral  times  j and 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  times  I read,” 
faid  THE  Prince,  in  the  Preface  of  the  elegant 
and  nervous  tranflation  which  he  made  of  this 
work,  “ I felt  all  my  forrows  and  difquietudes 
" vanilh.” 

Xnis  treatife  of  Lord  Boljngbroke  upon 
the  fubjed  of  exile  is  a mafter-piece  of  ftoic 
philofophy  and  fine  writing.  He  there  boldly 
examines  all  the  adverfities  of  life.  Let  us,” 
fays  he,  “ fet  all  our  paft  and  our  prefent  afflic- 
tions  at  once  before  our  eyes.  Let  us  refolve 
“ to  overcome  them,  inftead  of  flying  from  them, 

" or  wearing  out  the  fenfe  of  them  by  long  and 
« ignominious  patience.  Inftead  of  palliating 
remedies,  let  us  ufe  the  incifion-knife  and  the 
" cauftic,  fearch  the  wound  to  the  bottom,  and 
" work  an  immediate  and  radical  cure.” 

The  mind,  without  doubt,  ftrengthens  its 
powers  under  the  circumftances  of  perpetual  ba- 
niihment  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  uninterruptecl 

Solitude ; 
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Solitude  j and  habit  fupplies  the  neCeflary  power 
to  fupport  its  misfortune.  To  exiles  who  are  in- 
clined to  indulge  all  the  pleafing  emotions  of  the 
heart,  Solitude,  indeed,  becomes  an  eafy  fitua- 
tion  j for  they  there  experience  pleafures  which 
were  before  unknown  j and  from  that  moment 
forget  thofe  which  they  tailed  in  the  happier 
fituationsof  life.  When  Brutus  faw  Marcellus 
in  exile  at  Mytelene,  he  found  him  furrounded 
by  the  higheft  felicity  of  which  human  nature 
is  fufceptible,  and  devoted,  as  before  his  banilh- 
ment,  to  the  lludy  of  every  ufeful  fcience.  The 
fight  made  fo  deep  an  impreflion  on  his  mind, 
that  when  he  was  again  returning  into  the  world, 
he  felt  that  it  was  Brutus  who  was  going  into 
exile,  and  not  Marcellus  whom  he  lefs 
behind. 

Quintus  Metellus  Numtpicus  had  fuffered 
the  fame  fate  fome  years  before.  While  the 
people  were  laying,  under  the  condu6l  of  Marius, 
the  foundations  of  that  tyranny  which  C^sar 
afterwards  erefted,  Metellus  fingly,  in  the 
midll  of  an  alarmed  fenate,  and  furrounded  by 
an  enraged  populace,  refufed  to  take  the  oath 
impofed  by  the  pernicious  laws  of  the  Tribune 
Saturninus.  His  conftancy  became  his  crime, 
and  exile  his  punilhment  j he  was  dragged  from 
his  feat  like  the  vileft  of  criminals  by  the  licen- 
tious 
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tious  rabble,  and  expofed  to  the  indignity  of  a 
public  impeachment.  The  moft  virtuous  of  the 
citizens  ftill  offered  to  lhare  his  fortunes,  and 
protedl  his  integrity  by  force  j but  he  generoufly 
declined  to  increafe  the  confufion  of  the  Com- 
monwealth by  afferting  his  innocence ; for  he 
thought  it  a duty  which  he  owed  to  the  laws  not 
to  fuffer  any  fedition  to  take  place : he  judged 
in  the  frenzy  of  the  Roman  Commonwealth  as 
Plato  had  before  judged  in  the  dotage  of  the 
Athenian  : If  the  times  fhould  mend,”  faid  he, 

I fhall  recover  my  ftation  j if  not,  it  is  a hap- 
‘‘  pinefs  to  be  abfent  from  Rome.”  He  went 
therefore  voluntarily  into  exile,  and  wherever 
he  paffed  he  carried  the  fure  fymptom  of  a fickly 
ftate,  and  the  certain  prognoftic  of  an  expiring 
Republic  *. 

Rutilius 

* This  event  took  place  during  the  fixth  Confulate  of 
Marius  U.  C.  653.  Saturninus,  tofatisfy  his  hungry  followers, 
had  propofed  that  thofe  lands  gn  the  Po,  which  had  been  defo- 
lated  by  the  irruptions  of  the  Barbarians,  fhould  be  fcized,  and 
diftributed  by  the  diredtion  of  Marius  ; but  when  he  had  alTem- 
bled  the  people  to  confirm  this  projedl,  ^intus  Serniilius  C^epio, 
with  a band  of  faithful  attendants,  broke  the  rails,  over-fet  the 
urns,  and  difperfed  the  multitude.  This  reliftance  however  only 
ferved  to  impel  Satummus  to  more  decifive  mcafures ; and 
among  a variety  of  new  regulations  it  was  declared  treafon  for 
any  one  to  interrupt  a Tribune  in  putting  a quellion  to  the  peo- 
ple ; that  the  afts  of  the  d ribes  fhould  be  confidcred  as  laws  j 
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Rutilius  alfo  feeling  equal  contempt  for  the 
fentiments  and  manners  of  the  age,  withdrew 
from  the  corrupted  city.  He  had  defended  Alia 
againft  the  extortions  of  the  Publicans,  according 
to  the  ftri6t  juftice  of  which  he  made  profeflions, 
and  to  the  particular  duty  of  his  office.  This 
generofity  irritated  the  Equeftrian  Order,  and 
motives  equally  bafe  exafperated  Marius’s  party 
againft  him.  The  moft  virtuous  and  innocent 
citizen  of  the  republic  was  accufed  of  corruption, 
and  profecuted  by  the  vile  and  infamous  Apicius. 
The  authors  of  this  falfe  accufation  fat  as  judges ; 

and  that  every  Senator  on  pain  of  expulfion  fhould  /wear  to 
confirm  thefe  afts  within  five  days  after  they  had  been  fanftioned 
by  the  approbation  of  the  people.  Marius,  hovvever,  art- 
fully propofed  to  rejeft  the  oath  demanded  ; the  majority  of  the 
Senators  applauded  his  fentiments ; and  Metellus  declared  his  re- 
folution  never  to  fubmit  to  the  degrading  engagement.  But 
Marius  was  no  fooner  alTured  of  the  firmnefs  of  this  noble 
Roman,  againft  whom  he  entertained  an  implacable  hatred, 
than  he  changed  the  language  he  had  fo  lately  held ; and  when 
the  moment  of  trial  arrived,  he  demanded  and  received  the 
oath,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  Saturninus  and  his  adherents. 
The  aftonifhed  and  trembling  Senate  followed  his  example. 
Metellus,  bold  in  confcious  virtue,  alone  refufed  to  re- 
traift  from  his  former  declaration,  and  while  he  rejefted  the 
importunities  of  his  friends,  who  reprefented  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  expofed,  “ To  a£t  ill  in  any  circumftance,”  fald 
he,  “ is  the  effedl  of  a corrupt  heart ; to  aft  well  when  there 
is  nothing  to  fear  is  the  merit  of  a common  man ; but  to  aft 
**  well  when  a man  expofes  himfelf  to 'the  greateft  hazards  is 
“ peculiar  to  the  truly  virtuous.” — Translator. 
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and  Rutilius  was  of  courfe  condemned  i for 
he  fcarcely  condefcended  to  defend  the  caufe. 
Retiring  into  the  Eaft,  the  Roman  virtue,  which 
Rome  was-  too  degenerate  to  bear,  was  received 
with  every  mark  of  affedion  and  refped.  Before  ' 
the  term  of  his  banifhment  expired,  he  ihewed 
ftill  greater  contempt  to  Rome  : for  when  Sylla 
would  have  recalled  him,  he  not  only  refufed  to 
return,  but  removed  the  place  of  his  refidence 
to  a greater  diftance. 

To  all  thefe  inftances  f of  happy  and  contented 
exiles,  Cicero  is  a memorable  exception# 

t Thefe  inllances  are  alfo  adduced  in  that  truly  great  and 
philofophic  work  “ Reflexions  upon  Exile.”  By  Lord 
Bolingbroke.  « I propofe  by  thefe  examples,”  fays  his 
Lordfhip,  « to  Ihew  that  as  a change  of  place.  Amply  conAdered. 

" can  render  no  man  unhappy,  fo  the  other  evils  which  are 
“ objeXed  to  exile  either  cannot  happen  to  wife  and  virtuous 
“ men,  or  if  they  do  happen  to  them,  cannot  render  them 
" miferable.  Stones  are  hard,  and  cakes  of  ice  are  cold  and 
all  who  feel  them  feel  alike  : but  the  good  or  the  bad 
« events  which  fortune  brings  upon  us,  are  felt  according 
to  the  qualities  that  w not  they  polTefs.  They  are  in 
* themfelves  indifferent  and  common  accidents,  and  they  ac- 
“ quire  ftrength  by  nothing  but  our  vice  or  our  weaknefs. 

« fortune  can  difpenfe  neither  felicity  nor  infelicity,  unlefs  we 

« co-operate  with  her.  Few  men  who  are  unhappy  under  the 
" lofs  of  an  eflate,  would  be  happy  in  the  poffeflion  of  it ; and 
‘‘  thofe  who  deferve  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  exile  takes 
away,  will  not  be  unhappy  when  they  arc  deprived  of  them.” 
—Translator. 
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He  poflefTed  ajl  the  refoUrces,  all  the  fentiments 
neceffary  to  draw  the  greatefl  advantages  from 
Solitude;  but  he  had  not  fufficient  ftrength  of 
mind  to  fupport  himfelf  under  the  adverfity  of 
banifhment.  This  great  man,  who  had  been  the 
faviour  of  his  country,  who  had  feared,  in  the  fup- 
port  of  that  caufe,  neither  the  menaces  of  a dan- 
gerous fadlion,  nor  the  poignards  of  affaflins,  when 
he  came  to  fuffer  for  the  fame  caufe  funk  under 
tjie  weight.  He  had  before  lamented  the  weak- 
nefs  of  his  conftitution,  but  after  exile  he  be- 
came quite  deje61:ed,  and  when  that  once  hap- 
pens, all  power  of  mind  is  gone ; the  foul  imme- 
diately lofes  all  its  energies,  and  becomes  equally 
incapable  of  fuggefting  vigorous  meafures,  or  of 
performing  heroic  actions.  Cicero  diflionoured 
that  banifhment  which  indulgent  Providence 
meant  to  be  the  means  of  rendering  his  glory 
complete.  Uncertain  where  he  fhould  go,  or 
what  he  fhould  do,  fearful  as  a woman,  and  fro- 
ward  as  a child,  he  lamented  the  lofs  of  his  rank, 
of  his  riches,  and  of  his  iplendid  popularity.  His 
eloquence  ferved  only  to  paint  his  ignominy  in 
ftronger  colours.  He  wept  over  the  ruins  of  his 
fine  houfe  which  Clodius  had  demolifhed  : and 
his  feparation  from  Terentia,  whom  he  repu- 
diated not  long  afterwards,  was  perhaps  an  af- 
flidbion  to  him  at  this  time.  Every-thing  be- 
comes intolerable  to  the  man  who  is  once  fub- 
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ducd  by  grief.  He  regrets  what  he  took  no 
pleafure  in  enjoying,  and  over  loaded  already,  he 
fhrinks  at  the  weight  of  a feather.  Cicero’s 
behaviour,  in  Ihort,  was  fuch  that  his  friends  as 
well  as  his  enemies  believed  him  to  have  loft  his 
fenfes.  C^sar  beheld  with  fecret  fatisfadtion 
the  man  who  had  refufed  to  be  his  lieutenant 
weeping  under  the  fcourge  of  Clodius.  Pompey 
hoped  to  find  fome  excufe  for  his  own  ingrati- 
tude in  the  contempt  which  the  friend  whom  he 
had  abandoned  expofed  himfelf  to.  Nay  Atticus 
judged  him  too  meanly  attached  to  his  former 
fortune,  and  reproached  him  for  it.  Atticus, 
whofe  great  talents  were  ufury  and  trimming,  who 
placed  his  principal  merit  m being  rich,  and  who 
would  have  been  noted  with  infamy  at  Athens 
for  keeping  well  with  all  Tides  and  venturing  on 
nones  even  Atticus  bluflied  for  Tully,  and 
the  moft  plaufible  man  alive  afiTumed  the  ftyle  of 
Cato.  Solitude  loft  all  its  influence  over  Cicero, 
becaufe  weak  and  melancholy  fentiments  con- 
tinually depreflcd  his  mind,  and  turned  the 
worft  fide  of  every  objedt  to  his  view.  He  died 
however,  like  a hero,  and  not  like  a dejected 
coward.  Approach,  old  Soldier,”  cried  he 

from  his  litter  to  Pompilius  Loknas,  his  cli- 
ent and  his  murderer,  and,  if  you  have  the 
courage,  take  my  life.” 

P d 
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A MAN  under  the  adverfity  of  baniihment  can- 
not hope  to  fee  his  days  glide  quietly  away  in 
rural  delights  and  philofophic  repofe,  except  he 
has  honourably  difcharged  thofe  duties  which  he 
owed  to  the  world,  and  given  that  bright  exam- 
ple to  future  ages,  which  every  charafter  ex- 
hibits who  is  as  great  after  his  fall  as  he  was  at 
the  moll  brilliant  period  of  his  profperity. 

Solitude  affords  an  unalterable  felicity  under 
the  preffures  of  old  age,  and  in  the  decline  of  life. 
The  life  of  man  is  a voyage  of  fhort  duration,  and 
his  old  age  a fleeting  day.  The  mind  is  enabled  by 
Solitude  to  forget  the  tempefts  of  which  it  was  fo 
long  the  Iport  : Old  age  therefore,  if  we  confl- 
der  it  as  the  time  of  repofe,  as  an  interval  be- 
tween the  affairs  of  this  world  and  the  higher 
concerns  of  death,  an  harbour  from  whence  we 
quietly  view  the  rocks  on  which  we  were  in  dan- 
ger of  being  wrecked,  is,  perhaps,  the  moft 
agreeable  period  of  our  lives. 

The  human  mind,  anxious  to  increafe  its  flores 
of  knowledge,  reforts  in  general  to  outward  and 
diftant  objefts,  inftead  of  applying  to  its  own 
internal  powers,  and  to  thofe  obje6ts  that  are  more 
immediately  within  its  reach.  We  wander  to  fo- 
reign fhores  in  fearch  of  that  which  might  per- 
haps be  better  found  at  home.  True  and  ufeful 
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WISDOM,  fuch  as  will  give  difcretion  to  youth, 
and  the  advantages  of  experience  to  age,  can  only 
be  learned  in  Solitude,  and  taught  by  felf-ex- 
amination.  Solitude  will  reprefs  the  levity  of  youth, 
render  manhood  cheerful  and  ferene,  and  banilh 
the  depreiTion  which  too  frequently  accompanies 
old  age. 

Youth  enters  gaily  on  the  fea  of  lifej  and 
fondly  dreams  each  wind  and  ftar  his  friend  until 
the  ftorm  of  forrow  lhakes  his  fliattered  bark, 
and  experience  teaches  him  to  guard  againft  the 
rock  by  which  he  was  furprifed.  Acquainted 
with  the  fhoals  and  dangers  by  which  he  is  fur- 
rounded  in  the  world,  caution  infures  fuccels ; 
he  no  longer  complains  of  the  tempeft  which  ob- 
ftrudled  his  voyage,  but  looks  with  happy  omens 
towards  the  haven  of  tranquillity  and  repofe  ; 
and  relies  for  happinefs  upon  that  knowledge 
which  at  an  early  period  of  his  life  he  has  gained 
of  himfelf. 

A CELEBRATED  German  has  fagely  oblerved, 
that  there  are  political  as  well  as  religious  Chartreux  ; 
and  that  both  the  one  and  the  other  Order  are 
frequently  the  belt  and  moft  pious  of  men.  **  In 

the  deepeft  recefles  of  the  foreft,”  lays  this 
writer,  dwells  the  peaceful  lage,  the  tranquil 
« obferver,  the  friend  of  truth,  the  lover  of  his 
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«■  country.  His  vvifdom  excites  the  admiration- 
of  mankind  ; they  derive  luftre  from  the  beams 
of  his  knowledge,  adore  his  love  of  truth,. 
“ and  feel  his  afle6lion  to  his  fellow-creatures. 
“ They  are  anxious  to  gain  his  confidence  and 
“ his  friendfliip  ; and  are  as  much  aftoniflied 
‘‘  at  the  wifdom  which  proceeds  from  his  lips, 
“ and  the  reftitude  which  accompanies  all 
“ his  actions,  as  they  are  at  the  obfeurity 
of  his  name,  and  the  mode  of  his  exif- 
tence.  They  endeavour  to  draw  him  from 
his  Solitude,  and  place  him  on  the  throne  ; 
“ but  they  immediately  perceive  inferibed  upon 
his  forehead,  beaming  with  facred  fire,  Odi 
profanum  vulgus  et  arceo  ; and  inftead  of  being 
“ \\\sjediicersy  they  become  his  Proselytes.” 

But,  alas  1 this  political  Cha?'treuxhno  rhore.  I 
faw  him  formerly  in  Weteravia.  His  animated 
figure,  announcing  the  highefi:  degree  of  wifdom 
and  tranquillity  filled  my  bofom  with  refpedl  and 
filial  love.  There  did  not,  perhaps,  at  that  time 
exift  a character  more  profound  in  any  Court ; 
he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  all,  and  cor- 
refponded  perfonally  with  fome  of  the  mofl  cele- 
brated Sovereigns  of  Europe.  I n’ever  found  a 
man  who  penetrated  with  fo  much  fkill  and  cer- 
tainty into  the  thoughts  and  anions  of  others  j. 
who  had  formed  Inch  true  op'nions  of  the  world 
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in  general,  and.of  the  moft  important  charaders 
on  its  theatre  : never  was  a mind  more  free,  more 
open,  more  energetic,  or  more  mild  j an  eye 
more  lively  and  penetrating  : I never,  in  fhorr, 
knew  a man  in  whofe  company  I conld  have  lived 
with  higher  pleafure,  or  died , with  greater  com- 
fort. The  place  of  his  retirement  was  niodcil 
and  ficnple ; his  grounds  without  art  j and  his 
table  fVugal.  The  charm  which  I felt  in  the 
rural  retreat  of  Weteravia,  the  refidence  of 
the  venerable  Baron  de  Schautenbaci-i,  is 
inexpreflible, 

ever  pofTefs  more  energy  and  fire, 
were  the  hours  of  Solitude  ever  better  employed, 
than  by  Rousseau  during  the  latter  years  of  his, 
life  ? It  v/as  in  his  old  age  that  he  wrote  the  greater 
and  the  beft  parts  of  his  works.  The  poor  phi- 
lofopher,  when  he  felt  himfelf  verging  to  the  pe- 
riod of  his  exiftence,  endeavoured  to  find  tran- 
quillity of  heart  among  the  fiiades  of  Solitude  ; 
but  his  endeavours  were  in  vain.  Rousseau  had 
experienced  too  frequently  the  fury  of  thofe  who 
are  enemies  to  truth  ; his  feelings  had  been  too 
frequently  expofed  to  the  fevercfl:  and  moH:  unre- 
mitted perfecutions.  Before  he  djfcovered  the 
danger  of  his  fituation,  he  had  fuffered,  as  well 
from  his  weak  confiitution  as  from  .the  little  c.ire 
he  had  taken  of  his  health,  a long  and  painful 
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ficknefs.  In  the  laft  years  of  his  life  the  effedls 
of  melancholy  and  chagrin  were  more  apparent 
than  ever.  He  frequently  fainted,  and  talked 
wildly  when  he  was  ill.  “ All  that  Rousseau 
« wrote  during  his  old  age,’*  fays  one  of  our 
refined  critics,  “ was  nonfenfe.’’ — " Yes,”  re- 
plied his  fair  friend  with  greater  truth,  “ but  he 
« wrote  nonfenfe  fo  agreeably,  that  we  fometimes 

like  to  talk  nonfenfe  with  him.” 

'Old-age  appears  to  be  the  propereft  feafon  of 
meditation.  The  ardent  fire  of  youth  is  ftifled  j 
the  meridian  heat  of  life’s  ftiort  day  is  palfed ; 
and  fucceeded  by  the  foft  tranquillity  and  re- 
frelhing  quietude  of  evening.  It  is  therefore 
ufeful  to  devote  fome  time  to  meditation  before 
we  leave  the  world,  whenever  we  can  procure  an 
interval  of  repofe.  The  thought  alone  of  the  ar- 
rival of  this  happy  period  recreates  the  mind  : it 
is  the  firft  fine  day  of  fpring  after  a long  and 
dreary  winter. 

Petrarch  fcarcely  perceived  the  approaches 
of  old-age.  By  conftant  aftivity  he  rendered  his 
retirement  always  happy,  and  every  year  paffed, 
in  pleafure  and  tranquillity,  unperceived  away. 
From  a little  verdant  harbour  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a Carthufian  monaftery,  he  wrote  to  his 

fiiend  Settimo  with  a naivete  unknown  to  mo- 
dern 
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dern  manners  : “ Like  a wearied  traveller,  I 
“ increafemy  pace  in  proportion  as  I draw  nearer 
the  end  of  my  journey.  I read  and  write  night 
“ and  day  j they  alternately  relieve  each  other. 
‘‘  Thefe  are  my  only  occupations,  and  the  fource 
of  all  my  pieafures.  I lie  awake  a great  part  of 
“ the  night.  I labour  j I divert  my  mind  ; and 
" make  every  effort  in  my  power : the  more 
difficulties  I encounter,  the  more  my  ardour 
increafes  : novelty  incites ; obflacles  fharpen 
“ me  ; the  labour  is  certain  ; but  the  fuccefs  pre- 
carious.  My  eyes  are  dimmed  by  watchings  ; 
“ my  hand  tired  of  holding  the  pen.  My  wifh 
‘‘  is,  that  poflerity  may  know  me.  If  I do  not 
“ fucceed  in  this  wifh,  the  age  in  which  I live, 
“ or  at  lead  the  friends  who  have  known  me, 
" will  do  mejuftice,  and  that  is  fufficient.  My 
health  is  fo  good,  my  conftitution  fo  robufl, 
“ my  temperament  fo  warm,  that  neither  the 
" maturity  of  age,  the  mod  ferious  occupations, 
the  habit  of  continency,  nor  the  power  of  time, 
“ can  vanquifh  the  rebellious  enemy  which  I am 
obliged  inceffantly  to  attack.  I rely  upon 
Providence,  without  which,  as  it  has  fre- 
“ quently  happened  before,  I fhould  certainly 
become  its  vicdim.  At  the  end  of  winter  I fre- 
‘‘  quently  take  up  arms  againd  the  flefli  ; and  am 
even  at  this  moment  fighting  for  my  liberty 
againd  its  mod  dangerous  enemy.'’ 
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In  old  age,  the  mofl  obfeure  retirement  in  the 
country  adds  ftill  greater  glory  to  thofe  ardent 
and  energebic  minds  who  fly  from  the  world  to 
terminate  their  career  in  Solitude.  Though  far 
removed  from  the  theatre  of  their  fame,  they 
fhine  with  higher  luftre  than  in  the  days  of  their 
youdi.  “ It  is  in  Solitude,  in  exile,  on  the  bed 
of  death,”  fays  Pope,  “ that  the  nobleft 
charadters  of  antiquity  flione  with  the  greateft 
fplendour  j it  was  then  that  they  performed 
“ the  greatefl;  fervices  ; for  they  then  communi- 
cated  their  knowledge  to  mankind,” 

Rousseau  may  be  included  in  this  obfervation. 
It  is  certainly  doing  fome  fervice,”  fays  he, 
to  give  men  an  example  of  the  life  which 
“ they  ought  to  lead.  It  is  certainly  ufeful,  when 
all  power  of  mind  or  ftrength  of  body  is  de-. 
“ cayed,  boldly  to  make  men  liften  to  the 
“ voice  of  truth.  It  is  of  fome  fcrvice  to  in- 
form  men  of^the  abfurdity  of  thofe  opinions 
which  render  them  miferable.  I fliould  be 
much  more  ufelefs  to  my  countrymen  living 
amonfl:  them,  than  I can  be  in  the  occafion  of 
my  retreat.  Of  what  importance  is  it  where  I 
live,  if  I aft  as  I ought  to  aft  ?” 

But  a young  lady  of  Germany  did  not  under- 
fland  things  in  this  way.  She  maintained  that 

Rousseau 
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JvOUSSEAU  was  a dangerous  feducer  of  the  youth- 
ful mind  ; and  that  he  had  adled  extremely  wrong 
in  difcovering  In  his  Confejfions  all  his  faults,  his  vi- 
cious inclinations,  and  the  word  liJe  of  his  heart. 
Such  a work  written  by  a man  of  virtue,  faid  flie, 
would  be  immediately  decried  i but  Rousseau, 
by  whofe  writings  the  wicked  are  fo  captivated, 
in  his  dory  of  the  Ruban  vole  evinces  a heart  of 
the  blacked  dye  ! There  are  a thoufand  paf- 
• ' fages  in  that  book  from  which  we  may  clearly 
fee  that  his  pen  was  guided  by  vanity  alone,  and 
others  where  we  feel  that  he  utters  fentiments 
“ againdhisown  convidtion.  There  is  nothing, 
in  fhort,  throughout  the  v/ork  which  bears  the 
mark  of  truth  ; all  that  we  learn  from  it  is,  that 
“ Madame  de  Warens  was  the  original  from 
whIchRoussEAU  copied  his  Julia.  The  Con- 
fejfions  of  Rousseau,  generally  fpeaking,  con- 
tain  a great  many  fine  v/ords  with  very  few  good 
thoughts.  If,  indead  of  rejedting  every  oppor- 
tunity  of  advancing  himfelf  in  life,  Rousseau 
had  engaged  in  any  kind  of  trade,  he  would  have 
been  more  ufeful  to  the  world  than  he  has  been 
by  the  publication  of  his  dangerous  writings.” 

This  incomparable  crltlcifm  upon  Rousseau 
merits  prefervation,  becaufe  I believe  it  is  the 
only  one  of  its  kind.  The  Confejfions  of  Ro  sseau 
ffc  certainly  not  proper  for  the  eye  of  youth  3 but 

to 
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to  me  they  are  works  as  replete  with  philofophy, 
and  as  worthy  of  attention,  as  any  the  prefent 
age  has  produced.  Their  inimitable  ftyle  and 
enchanting 'tints  are  their  leafl:  merit.  The  re- 
moteft  [fe^erity  will  read  the  Confejfions  of  Rous- 
seau, without  alTcing  how  old  the  author  was 
when  he  gave  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived  this 
iaft  inftance  of  thefmeerity  of  his  heart. 

The  days  of  a virtuous  old  man,  who  has  at- 
tained to  the  perfeflion  of  his  pleafures,  flow  on 
with  uninterrupted  gaiety  ; he  then  receives  the 
reward  for  the  good  adtions  he  has  performed, 
and  carries  with  him  the  benedictions  of  all 
around  him.  The  eye  is  never  afraid  to  review 
the  tranfadtions  of  an  honourable  and  virtuous 
life.  The  energetic  mind  never  Ihudders  at 
the  fight  of  the  tomb.  The  Emprefs  Maria- 
Theresa  has  caufed  her  own  maufoleum  to  be 
eredted  \ and  frequently  flops  to  view  a monument, 
the  dreadful  thoughts  of  which  fo  few  can  bear  : 
ftie  points  it  out  to  the  obfervation  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  fays,  “ Is  it  poffible  for  us  to  be  arro- 

gant,  when  we  here  behold  what,  in  the 
••  courfe  of  a few  years,  will  become  the  depo- 
f‘  fitary  of  Emperors 

There  are  few  men  who  think  with  fo  much 
fublimity.  Every-one,  however,  may  retire  from 
•3  ^^-9 
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the  world  j appreciate  the  paft  by  its  juft  value  5 
and  during  the  remainder  of  his  days  cultivate 
and  extend  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired.  The 
, TOMB^will  then  lofe  its  menacing  afpedl;  and 
man  will  look  upon  de^th  like  the  calm  clofing 
of  a fine  day,  '' 

The  pure  enjoyments  of  the  heart  frequently 
engender  religious  ideas,  which  reciprocally 
augment  the  pleafures  of  Solitude.  A fimple, 
innocent,  and  tranquil  life  qualifies  the  heart  to 
raife  itfelf  towards  God.  The  contemplation  of 
nature  difpofes  the  mind  to  religious  devotion, 
and  the  higheft  effedt  of  religion  is  tranquil- 
lity, 

When  the  heart  is  penetrated  with  true  fenti- 
ments  of  religion,  the  world  lofes  all  its  charms, 
and  the  bofom  feels  with  lefs  anguifh  the  miferies 
and  torments  attached  to  humanity.  You  live 
continually  in  verdant  meadows,  and  fee  your- 
felf  furrounded  by  the  frefli  fprings,  upon  the 
borders  of  which  the  Shepherd  of  Israel  fed 
his  flocks.  The  tum.ultuous  hurry  of  the  world 
appears  like  thunder  rolling  at  a diftance  ; like 
the  murmuring  noife  of  diftant  waters,  the  courfe 
of  which  you  perceive,  and  whofc  waves  break 
againft  the  rock  upon  which  you  are  fafeJy 
fpted.  When  Addison  perceived  that  he  was 

given 
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given  over  by  his  phyficians,  and  felt  his  end 
approaching,  he  fent  for  a young  man  of  a dif- 
pofition  naturally  good,  and  who  was  fenfible  of 
the  lofs  with  which  he  was  threatened.  He 
arrived  j but  Addison,  who  was  extremely 
feeble,  and  whofe  life  at  this  moment  hung  quir 
vering  on  his  lips,  obferved  a profound  filence. 
After  a long  paufe  the  youth  at  length  addrefled 
him,  Sir,  you  defired  to  fee  me  j fignify  your 
" commands,  and  I will  execute  them  with  re- 
ligious  punfluality.’'  Addison  took  him 
by  the  hand,  and  replied  in  his  dying  voice, 
obferve  with  what  tranquillity  a Chriftian 
can  die*,’’ 

Such  is  the  confolation  and  tranquillity  which 
religion  affords  ; fuch  is  the  peace  of  min'd  which 
a life  of  fimplicity  and  innocence  procures  j a 
condition  rarely  experienced  in  the  world.  Even 
when  it  is  not  altogether  'in  our  own  power  to 

* The  perfon  here  alluded  to  was  Lord  Warwick,  a 
young  man  of  very  irregular  life,  and  perhaps  of  loofe  opi- 
nions. Addison,  for  whom  he  did  not  want  refpeft,  had  very 
diligently  endeavoured  to  reclaim  him  j but  his  arguments  and 
expoftulations  had  noeffeft:  when  he  found  his  life  near  its 
end,  therefore,  he  direfted  the  young  Lord  to  be  called,  and 
made  this  laft  experiment  to  reclaim  him.  What  efFeff  this 
awful  fccne  had  on  the  Earl  is  unknown  ; he  likevvife  died  him- 
felf in  a Ihor t tune. — T he  'I'ranseaior. 


remove 
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remove  the  obllacles  to  this  inward  peace;  to 
oppofe  upon  all  occafions  the  vi(5l;ory  of  the 
world  ; the  idea  of  facrificing  to  God  is  very 
natural  and  afFefting  to  every  warm  and  virtuous 
heart.  Why,  therefore,  are  we  fo  continually 
difcontented  and  miferable  ? Why  do  we  fo  fre- 
quently complain  of  the  want  of  happinefs  and 
enjoyment,  if  it  be  not  becaufe  we  permit  the 
mind  to  be  impofed  upon  by  falfe  appear- 
ances ; becaufe  lenfuality  frequently  predomi- 
nates over  reason ; becaufe  we  prefer  deceit- 
ful gifts  and  fleeting  pleafures  to  more  elTential 
and  permanent  enjoyments ; becaufe,  in  one 
word,  the  bofom  is  infenfible  of  the  auguft 
precepts  of  our  holy  religion  ? 

But  he  who  has  ftudied  the  dodlrines  of  the 
gofpel,  and  meditated  upon  them  in  filence, 
has  nothing  more  to  defire.  He  is  at  lafl 
fenfibleof  the  kind  of  charadler  which  he  forms 
in  the  world  ; of  that  which  he  may  acquire  in 
Solitude ; and  of  that  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
attain.  If  he  is  inclined  to  think  like  a philo- 
fopher,  and  live  like  a chriftian,  he  will  re- 
nounce _tne  poifoncd  pleafures  of  that  world 
which  enervate  his  mind,  banifh  every  ferious 
thought,  and  prevent  the  heart  from  rifing  to  its 
God.  Difgufted  with  the  frivolous  chimeras 
of  vanity  and  folly,  he  retires  to  a diflance  from 

them 
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them  to  contemplate  his  own  charafter ; to  ele- 
vate his  mind  to  virtuous  refolutions,  and  to  re- 
fign  ftedfaftly  and  entirely  to  the  emotions  of 
his  heart.  If  he  continues  to  fail  upon  that 
tempeftuous  fea,  ftill  he  will  with  prudence 
avoid  the  rocks  and  fands  of  life  j will  turn, 
during  the  ftorm,  from  thofe  dangers  by 
which  he  may  be  wrecked  j and  feel  lefs 
joy  in  thofe  hours  when  he  fails  in  a fair 
wind  and  favourable  fky,  than  in  thofe  when 
he  eludes  the  perils  which  furround  him. 

To  the  ^man  who  has  accuftomed  his  mind 
filently  to  colled  its  thoughts,  the  hours  which 
he  confecrates  to  God  in  Solitude  are  the  hap- 
picft  of  his  life.  Every  time  we  filently  raife 
our  minds  to  God,  we  are  carried  back  into 
ourfelves.  We  become  lefs  , fenfible  of  the 
abfence  of  thofe  things  on  which  we  placed  our 
happinefs;  and  experience  much  lefs  pain  in  re- 
tiring from  the  noife  of  the  world  to  the  filence 
of  Solitude.  We  acquire,  by  degrees,  a more 
intimate  knowledge  of  ourfelves,  and  learn  to 
look  into  the  human  bread:  with  a more  philo- 
fophic  eye.  We  fcrutinize  our  charader  with 
greater  feverity;  feel  with  higher  fenfibility  the 
neceffity  of  reforming  our  condud ; and  refled 
' more  maturely  on  that  which  is  the  end  of 

our  livesi  Confeious  that  our  adions  * become 

more 
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more  acceptable  in  the  fight  of  God,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  virtuous  motives  from  which  they 
fpring,  men  ought  benevolently  to  fuppofe  that 
we  do  good  for  virtue's  fake  j but  every  good  work 
admits  of  fo  many  fecondary  views,  that  the  real 
motive  is  not  always  perhaps  under  the  direc- 
tions of  the  heart.  Every  good  adlion,  without 
doubt,  conveys  quietude  to  the  breafl:,  but  is 
this  quietude  always  pure  ? Was  not  the  mind 
merely  afluated  by  the  confideration  of  profane 
and  worldly  views  to  gratify  a tranfient  paffion  ; 
or  influenced  by  felf-love  rather  than  by  the  feel- 
ings of  brotherly  affeftion  ? We  certainly  difcufs 
our  thoughts  and  actions  much  better,  and  probe 
the  emotions  of  the  heart  with  greater  fmcerity, 
when  we  feleft  for  the  examination  of  great  and 
important  truths  thofe  hours  when  we  are  alone 
before  God. 

It  is  thus  that  in  Solitude  we  renounce  our 
intimate  connedion  with  men  to  look  back  upon 
the  tranfadions  of  life,  to  difcufs  our  condud  in 
the  world  i to  prepare  for  ourfelves  a more  ra- 
tional employment  in  future  j and  to  render  an 
account  of  thofe  adions  we  have  yet  to  perform. 
It  is  thus  that  the  wounds  which  we  have  re- 
ceived in  the  hoftilities  of  life  are  healed.  In 
the  intervals  of  a religious  retirement,  virtuous 
refolutions  are  more  eafily  acquired  ; the  heart 
is  more  eafily  appealed  i and  we  difcover  with 

greater 
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greater  certainty  the  fafe  road  through  all  the 
fori-nidable  perils  of  life*  It  is  thus  that  we  are 
never  lefs  alone  than  when  no  human  being  is 
near  us,  becaufe  we  are  then  in  the  prefence  of 
Him  whofe  will  it  is  of  the  higheft  importance 
to  our  happinefs  to  obey.*" 

Solitude  always  calls  us  from  weaknefs  to 
power,  from  fedudion  to  refiflance,  from  that 
which  is  prefent  to  that  which  is  to  come.  Men, 
it  is  true,  do  not  always  enter  into  Solitude  to 
commune  with  God;  but  they  willingly  quit 
noify  and  tumultuous  affemblies  for  the  quietude 
which  ever  reigns  in  his  tranquil  houfe,  and 
rejoice  that  they  are  no  longer  obliged  to 
lend  ‘themfelves  to  pleafures  which  pofiefs 
neither  delicacy  nor  morality.  In  every  peace- 
ful moment  of  our  exiftence  we  are  more  im- 
mediately under  the  eye  of  Him  whom  it  is  fo 
important  to  us  to  pleafe,  and  whofe  eye  is  not 
unmindful  of  our  lage  and  filent  meditations. 

The  apollles  of  fociety  raife  every-where  .a 
continual  clamour,  as  if  they  had  matters  of 
very  high  importance  to  tranfacb  in  the  w'oild. 
Every-one  ought  certainly  to  do  more  than  the 
ftrid  line  of  duty  calls  uppn  him  to  perform  j 
but,  unhappily,  we  all  do  lefs  than  our  duty,  and 

leave  the  affairs  of  the  world  to  go  ^on  as  they 

may. 
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may.  The  energy  nccefTary  to  the  performance 
of  great  adlions,  elevation  of  charadler^  and  fta- 
bility  and  firmnefs  in  virtue,  are  no  where  fo  eafily 
acquired  as  in  Solitude,  and  never  fo  efficacioufly 
as  by  Religion. — Religion  difengages  the  heart 
from  every  vain  defire,  renders  it  tranquil  under 
the  prelTure  of  misfortunes,  humble  before  Goo, 
bold  before  men,  and  teaches  it  to  rely  with 
confidence  upon  the  protedfion  of  Providence. 
Solitude  and  religion  refine  all  our  moral  fenti- 
mehts,  while  we  remain  uninfeded  with  the 
leaven  of  fanaticifm ; and  at  the  conclufion  of  a 
life  paffed  in  the  pra6tice  of  every  virtue,  we  re- 
ceive the  reward  for  all  the  hours  which  we  have 
confecrated  to  God  in  filence ; of  that  conftant 
and  religious  zeal  with  which  we  have  raifed  to- 
wards him  pure  hands  and  a chafte  heart. 

The  low  defires  of  this  world  difappear  when 
w’e  have  courage  enough  to  think  that  the  adual 
flare  of  lafting  content  has  fome  analogy  to  the 
joys  of  eternity.  A complete  liberty  to  be  and 
to  do  whatever  we  pleafe,  becaufe  that  in  Heaven, 
in  thofe  regions  of  love  and  kindnefs,  we  can- 
not poffefs  an  unjuft  or  improper  inclination ; 
a life  of  innocence ; a juftification  of  the  ways 
of  Providence;  an  implicit  confidence  in  God; 
an  eternal  communion  with  thofe  whom  our  fouls 
loved  on  earth  ; are,  at  leaft,  the  wiflics  and  the 
' E e hopes 
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hopes  which  we  may  be,  I truft,  permitted,  in 
our  worldly  apprehenfions,  to  indulge,  and  which 
fo  agreeably  flatter  our  imagination.  But  thefe 
hopes  and  wifhes,  which  at  prefent,  fhed  a 
glimmering  light,  muft  remain  like  dreams  and 
vifions  of  the  mincl>  until  the  tomb,  thick 
clouds,  and  dc.rknefs,  no  longer  hide  eternity 
froin  hu'uan  eyes,  until  the  veil  fliall  be  re- 
moved, and  THE  Eternal  reveals  to  us  thofe 
things  which  no  eyes  have  ever  feen,  which  no 
ear  has  ever  heard,  which  have  never  entered 
into  the  heart  of  man  j for  with  filent  fubmiflion 
I acknowledge,  that  eternity,  to  human  fore- 
fight,  is  like  that  which  the  colour  of  purple 
appeared  to  be  in  the  mind  of  a blind  man,  who 
compared  it  to  the Jound  of  a trun'i'pet* • 

* Men,  in  general,  fondly  hope  in  eternity  for  all  that  is 
flattering  to  their  tafte,  inclinations,  defires,  and  paffions 
on  earth.  I therefore  entirely  concur  in  opinion  with  a cele- 
brated German  piiilofopher,  M.  Garve,  that  thofe  perfons 
cannot  poffcfs  humility  of  heart  who  hope  that  God  will  here- 
after reward  them  with  riches  and  honour.  It  was  thefe  fen- 
timenls  which  occafioned  a young  lady  of  Germany,  extremely 
handfopie,  to  fay,  flae  hoped  to  carry  with  her  into  the  next 
W'orld  a habit  of  fine  filver  tiflfue,  zoned  with  feathers,  and  to 
walk  in  Heaven  on  carpets  of  rofe-leaves  fpread  upon  the  fir- 
mament. Ti;is  alfo  was  the  reafon  why,  in  a full  aflembly  of 
women  of  falhion,  where  the  quelUon  was  agitated.  Whether 
marriigcs  where  good  to  all  eternity  they  all  nnanimoufly  e.’j- 
claiined,  God  prejornoe  us  from  i(  / 

I.V 


ON  THE  MIND  AND  THE  HEART. 


419 


In  this  world,  full  of  reftraints  and  embarraff- 
ments,  of  troubles  and  of  pains,  the  enjoyments 
of  liberty,  leifure,  and  tranqui  iiry,  are  of  in- 
cftimable  value ; every  one  fighs  to  obtain 
them,  as  the  failor  fighs  at  fea  for  land,  and 
fiiouts  with  triumph  when  he  fees  it ; but  in 
ord.r  to  be  fenfible  of  their  worth,  it  is,  ne- 
ceflfary  to  have  felt  the  want  of  them.  Wc 
refemble  the  inhabitant  of  Trrra  Firma^  who 
cannot  conceive  an  idea  of  the  feelings  which 
fill  the  bofom  of  a navigator.  For  myfelf,  I do 
not  know  a more  comfortable  notion  than  that 
eternity  promifes  a conftant  and  uninterrupted 
tranqu.ility,  although  I perfeftly  feel  that  it  is 
not  poflable  to  form  any  idea  of  the  nature  of 
that  enjoyment  which  is  produced  by  a happi- 
nefs  witnout.encj.  An  eternal  tranquillity  is  the 
higheft  h^ppinefs  of  my  imagination,  for  I know 
of  no  felicity  upon  earth  that  can  equal  ^eace  of 
mind. 

Since  therefore  internal  and  external  tran- 
quillity is  upon  earth  an  incontefiable  com- 
mencement of  beatitude^  it  may  be  extremely 
ufeful  to  believe,  that  in  a rational  and  mode- 
rate abfence  from  the  tumults  of  fociety  wc 
may  highly  reftify  the  faculties  of  the  foul,  and 
acquire  elements  of  that  liappinefs  we  expetl 
to  enjoy  in  the  world  to  come. 


I NOW 


402  THE  INFLUENCE  OF  SOLITUDE,  &c. 

I NOW  conclude  my  reflexions  upon  the  Ad- 
vantages of  Solitude  to  the  heart.  May  they 
give  greater  currency  to  ufeful  fentiments,  to 
confolatory  truths,  and  contribute,  in  fome  dcj 
gree,  to  difFufe  the  enjoyment  of  a happinefs 
which  is  fo  much  within  our  reach  ! All  my  de- 
fires will  then  be  fatisfied.  As  for  the  refl,  let 
every  one  live  according  to  his  inclination,  ex- 
ercife  Virtue  where  he  pleafes,  and  chufe  fuch 
Pleasures  as  he  likes  befl:  j in  the  enjoyment  of 
which  he  will  be  certain  of  receiving,  both  here 
and  hereafter,  the  approbation  of  God  and  his 
own  confcience. 
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